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PREFACE 


The problem of the union of soul and body is assuredly the one 
with which philosophy has been concerned for the longest time. It 
is also one which entangles philosophy in the greatest difficulties. 
This is particularly true of modern philosophy. Descartes, by re- 
ducing the body to simple extension, posited the dualism of two sub- 
stances: the thinking substance, the soul, and the extended sub- 
stance, the body. From this point of view, the possible union of 
soul and body became singularly difficult to comprehend. Des- 
cartes, himself, was not daunted by the difficulty, and he admitted 
the actual union in man of the two substances. But his successors 
have realized that dualism cannot be resolved in that manner, and 
they have proposed hypotheses for which the least that can be said 
is that they do not harmonize at all with the inner experience we 
have of ourselves. The occasionalism of Malebranche, the Leibni- 
zian theory of preestablished harmony, the parallelism instituted 
by Spinoza between modes of thought and modes of extension, 
are very evident indications of the difficulties of the systems. And 
one must admit that modern philosophy, in spite of all its efforts, 
has never succeeded in establishing the unity of human nature. 

It is precisely this unity that Dr. Zurcher has undertaken to 
present. His work is a very strong critique of dualism, which he 
examines in all of its forms, not only in modern philosophy, but 
also in Greek philosophy, where Platonism, resting on the Orphic- 
Pythagorean tradition, had separated the soul, divine and im- 
mortal, from the body, terrestrial and perishable. As our author 
has very clearly pointed out, however, Platonic dualism was sur- 
mounted by Aristotle. In conceiving the soul as the organizing 
form which constitutes the living body, Aristotle shows the unity 
of the two parts of our nature. It is regrettable that modern phi- 
losophy has not benefited more from this profound insight. 
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Dr. Zurcher undertakes his own research on the basis of Aris- 
totle. Positing the soul as the form of the body, he conceives of the 
soul in its activity as being the creator of itself, which is tanta- 
mount to saying that the soul is essentially liberty. It is in creating 
itself that the soul gives itself a body. The soul and body are not 
two different things, but the body is the expression of the soul; the 
soul actually exists only to the extent that it gives itself a body. 
The value of man is in the act which constitutes the soul, and 
thereby the body. Man is nothing else than a living soul. 

Dr. Zurcher believes that this conception harmonizes with the 
fundamental idea of Christian anthropology as it is presented in 
the epistles of St. Paul. Christian thought, he observes, has never 
separated the soul from the body; on the contrary, it has always 
affirmed the soul’s necessity of expressing itself through a body. 
And it is from this point of view that Christianism has envisaged 
the destiny of man. While the Greek philosophers had posited the 
immortal soul as radically distinct from the body, Christianism 
teaches the resurrection of the body and claims eternal life for the 
entire man, soul and body. But it is not a question of an eternity 
which is inherent in human nature; eternal life is given only to the 
man who grasps it by faith. According to our author, it is the 
misunderstanding of this truth which is found at the origin of the 
moral disintegration of modern times. The belief in an immortality 
which belongs to the soul by its own nature testifies, he affirms, to 
the pride of man, who flatters himself that he possesses in himself 
the principle of a perpetual existence. The crisis through which we 
are passing will not be surmounted until man has taken cognizance 
of the effort which is demanded of him in order to realize his 
destiny, in uniting himself with Being which gives life to beings. 

Such are the principal ideas which one will find in this work. 
They will, without doubt, raise discussion, and we hope that may 
be the case. But one must recognize the courage and the power 
with which they are presented and the truth that they contain. It is 
true that philosophy has unduly fractionalized man and that an 
effort of thought is necessary to reestablish the unity. That, Dr. 
Zurcher has well understood. But he is not content to show the 
unity of our nature; he points out, moreover, that this unity is 
living, that it establishes itself and develops as a creative power. Is 
that to say that there is nothing at all originally of human nature, 
and that existence, as existentialism wishes it, precedes the essence 
in us? Not at all, assuredly. All that is affirmed is that it behooves 
us to fully realize our nature. That which is essential in man is 
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liberty, by which the soul manifests itself as living and as creator 
of itself. 

The work of Dr. Zurcher indicates, we believe, the direction 
which the trend of philosophy must follow. Above all, the burden 
of modern philosophy has been to elaborate the idea of liberty. 
Modern thought, issue of Christianity, has detached man from the 
universe to place him in direct confrontation with God; that is the 
figure of the man which Descartes erected, demonstrating man’s 
liberty as the evidence of his union with God. But this idea does 
not harmonize well with the radical distinction between the two 
natures which constitute man, and the whole question is obscured 
in the followers of the great philosopher. The actual task of philos- 
ophy is to construct a new anthropology, which sets forth in a 
clear light the liberty of man. The work which we have the priv- 
ilege of presenting to the public deserves to be accepted as a_ 
contribution to this anthropology, and fi for this reason, we salute its 
appearance with: h hope and r recognition. ; PEM, tag 


Dr. Charles Werner 
Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Geneva 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ever since man began to ask himself questions about himself, 
about his nature and his destiny, his reflections have crystallized 
around the problem of the union of soul and body. This problem, 
therefore, together with that of being, from which it is inseparable, 
is the basic philosophical problem. Periodically, it demands atten- 
tion in the field of philosophy, presenting itself anew as soon as it 
appears to have been solved, so that throughout all ages man 


not be wiser once and for all to consider the questions which 
constitute the problem of man as insoluble and simply recognize in 
their persistence a constant law of the intelligence? The answer 
must be negative, for to do this would be equivalent to renouncing 
philosophical reflection, whose unique property is precisely that of 
addressing itself ceaselessly to problems of this nature which are 
thus continually presenting themselves anew. It is this very charac- 
ter of philosophy which makes the problem of man the philosophi- 
cal problem par excellence, for “philosophy is the most immediate 
expression of the eternally and radically problematical nature of 
man.” 4 

Philosophical problems, and in particular those which touch 
man, cannot be resolved in the same manner as scientific prob- 
lems. In philosophy no knowledge is definitive; nothing is resolved 
once and for all. That is implicit in the very subject of philosophi- 
cal reflection. The scientist is not involved in problems which he 
seeks to solve, or at least not in the same sense as is a philosopher. 
The latter is so involved essentially; he cannot be otherwise. For 
the philosopher is above all a man confronting his destiny who, in 
order to understand it, seeks to penetrate the entire meaning of the 
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situation. He is interested, above all else, in man. In man he finds 
the expression of his attitude toward life, toward his own being, 
and toward things. It is in man that he searches for universal truth. 
That is also why, as long as philosophers exist they will continue 
to inscribe on the facade of their temple the Socratic precept, 
“Know thyself.” 


Man, Point of Departure for Philosophical Research 


The choice of a point of departure for philosophical research is of 
major importance. In fact, on that choice depends the comprehen- 
sion of the problems which we are in a position to pose, as well as 
the solution of those which imperiously require from us an answer. 

To tell the truth, it is not absolutely exact to speak of a choice 
in the case of the problem which concerns us here, for anthropolog- 
ical research inevitably supposes the perception of self. This per- 
ception is as old as man himself; it surged up the first time he came 
to grips with his consciousness and it will remain alive as long as 
man is man. For the perception of self is precisely the first charac- 
teristic of man. So essentially is it peculiar to man, so intimately a 
part of his nature, that it is like a first response to what he is: a 
being which has consciousness of being. 

Precisely for this reason there exists an anthropological prob- 
lem. For as soon as man perceives himself, he asks himself ques- 
tions about himself, and in so doing, he appears to himself problem- 
atic; man becomes a problem for himself. But the perception of 
self, being that which indubitably pertains to man, cannot be ques- 
tioned or doubted; it is certain a priori as soon as the anthropolog- 
ical question is posited. “It presents at the same time a sound 
point of departure for all study of man. This anthropological a 
priori certainly characterizes man above any other characteristic 
that one could subsequently attribute to him. It is the only thing 
which we know with certitude: man is a being who has a percep- 
tion of himself.” ? 

Therefore, the perception of the self presents a sound point of 
departure not only for all study of man, but also for all philosophi- 
cal research. It is, indeed, the only point of departure, and that is 
why all the great philosophies, those which have marked a new 
beginning in human knowledge, those of Socrates, Descartes, and 
Kant, have been a return to the subject. This is true not because 
this return defines only a critical attitude by which all objective 
affirmations can be validated, but because the certitude of con- 
sciousness that is acquired in life by the interrogation of the self 
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has no equivalent, because consciousness is our only means of 
entrance into the being, because the consciousness of self is, of all 
acts of thought, the only one which permits us to reach the being at 
its very source. For this reason, the being constitutes at the same 
time the surest point of departure and a point d’appui for all 
philosophical research. 

How is it, then, that proceeding from the same point, the results 
have been so divergent? How can one explain why all those who 
have taken such a certain direction have proposed systems which 
exclude one another? Have they deviated en route? That is not 
impossible, for the method involved is not easy to use, the route to 
be followed is not clearly indicated. Without doubt, an apparent 
agreement is solidly established as to the point of departure, but 
difficulties arise and the most diverse opinions come to light as 
soon as it becomes a question of exploring the terrain and of 
determining its nature. 

The first reason for these divergencies is found in the very com- 
plexity of conscious life. The prerequisite condition of all knowl- 
edge is the presence of a given object. Now, that is precisely what 
is lacking here. At no time is there a recognized object which is the 
self. For this reason, not only does the knowledge of self always 
remain insufficient but it even remains unrealizable, or at least, in 
the sense in which we generally understand knowledge. For, if it 
has no object to take for itself, knowledge remains extremely 
uncertain. For this reason, I am in my own eyes purely a mystery 
each time I ask myself: ‘““What am I?” 

The being is never revealed, then, without positing a point of 
interrogation. Without doubt, it possesses a solidarity under any 
trial and constitutes the absolute foundation of our certitudes. But, 
astonishing as this may seem, from the beginning it creates diffi- 
culties. For if, on one hand, the intimate experience of the con- 
sciousness reveals to us a spiritual reality which can never be 
changed into an object and which is known only in the act by 
which it creates itself; on the other hand, in wishing to extend 
knowledge beyond that of this actual experience of myself, my 
experience immediately collides with objects which I no longer 
perceive from the interior as identical to my actual experience but 
which are there as though outside of me, as a not-me, distinct from 
me. Thence that duality which we never cease to recognize between 
the interior which we seek to express, and the exterior by which we 
express it; that is to say, that duality between the spirituality of 
myself and the materiality of the not-me, between the subject and 
the object, between the soul and body. 
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The dualism which characterizes the image which man makes of 
himself and of the world thus appears as soon as man asks himself 
questions about himself. But what assurance do we have that this 
image corresponds to human reality? That image which man 
makes of himself empirically might very well be incomplete or even 
deformed. For if man really does perceive his own unique quality 
in the mirror of his organism, this does not necessarily imply that 
he perceives it exactly, without distortion of perspective that could 
lead him into error in his judgments about himself. It may well be 
that we are mistaken each time we judge ourselves and that the 
internal contradiction is only a confusion of sense or an error of 
method. The dichotomy which we believe we discern in ourselves 
is perhaps only a basic illusion as to ourselves in absolute contra- 
diction to the ontological unity of which we have, on the other 
hand, the most certain intuition. 

That is why it is important that philosophical anthropology 
should endeavor to resolve ontologically the human problematic. 
By this means perhaps dualism will vanish and with it the nu- 
merous problems of which it is the source and in particular those 
which concern us here. For without this dualistic image of man, 
the problem of the separation or of the union of soul and body 
probably would not be presented; or at least, it would be posited in 
terms from which the solution would be deduced without further 
difficulty. 


The Problem of the Union of Soul and Body 


Although throughout the history of philosophy there has been con- 
stant reference to the problem of the relations which exist between 
soul and body, as Bergson remarks, in reality, the problem itself 
has been studied very little. In a general way, it has been imposed 
on all philosophers, but the majority have sought the solution from 
the basis of one postulate or another which by definition posited 
the basic duality of man. 

The historical part of our work will have as its precise objective 
the exposition of this fact, although it will, by no means, be a 
complete study of the different philosophical solutions proposed to 
the problem of the union of soul and body. We shall be content to 
establish the historical origins of the problem, at the same time 
that we make evident the postulates from the basis of which there 
has been a vain search to solve the difficulties which are inevitably 
implied in the dualistic vision of man. 

In reality, there are in philosophical anthropology hardly more 
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than three conceptions of man to which all the attempted solutions 
to the problem of the union of soul and body could lead. Each one 
of these corresponds, moreover, to a moment in history, for each 
epoch quite naturally has its image of man. This image is not al- 
ways very apparent; often, indeed, it requires an effort to find it 
behind the ideas and the representations, the prejudices and tradi- 
tions which conceal it. But explicit or implicit, consciously or ap- 
pearing only in the course of practical life, customs, or collective 
beliefs, this image of man always rests ultimately on a theological or 
philosophical conception. 

The first and the most ancient of these philosophical concep- 
tions was, as we shall see, derived from theology, and from it has 
come what we shall call homo platonicus. But actually, this con- 
cept did not become popular until the triumph of Neoplatonic 
philosophy in the bosom of Christianity. From there, homo platon- 
icus in some way has become the classical conception of man, 
although Christian anthropology, properly so-called, proceeds 
from a radically opposite source. Introduced into the heart of the 
Christian doctrines by the Platonic theologians of the early cen- 
turies of the Church, this conception rapidly became the funda- 
mental idea on which the medieval civilization was later construct- 
ed. The triumph of Aristotelianism in the thirteenth century was 
of too short duration to exert an influence beyond the intellectual 
milieu (especially as Cartesian dualism further emphasized the 
Platonic dualism) so that today, the Platonic conception of man 
constitutes in a general way the age-old mold into which modern 
thought casts what are often the most contradictory philosophical 
and religious ideas. 

The homo aristotelicus is, chronologically, the second anthro- 
pological conception proposed by philosophy. To the image of the 
Platonic man, conceived as a hybrid combination of a perishable 
body and an immortal soul, Aristotle opposed the image of man 
conceived as a composite of matter and spirit, without either of 
which man could not be what he is. Since this conception was 
adopted by Thomas Aquinas, it has retained the favor of many 
modern theologians and philosophers. It even seems that in our 
time the Aristotelian conception might be called upon to furnish 
fundamental postulates for a new philosophical anthropology. Cer- 
tainly, it would require time to replace the dualistic conception of 
the Platonists which, reinforced as it was by the Cartesian concep- 
tion, has become a sort of category for the understanding of civ- 
lized man. 

The homo cartesianus is, properly speaking, the modern anthro- 
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pological conception. In it, dualism of matter and of spirit are 
definitely enshrined while the problem of the union of soul and 
body which is “at the center of Cartesianism”* becomes the most 
obscure of mysteries. 

Moreover, it is thus that the problem of the union of soul and 
body, which “has always been one of the fundamental problems of 
philosophical speculation,”® has had absolutely fatal effects on 
the problem of knowledge. For, as M. Gonzague de Reynold so 
aptly observes: “To be mistaken about man, is by the way of 
inevitable consequences, to be mistaken about all.” Now that is 
precisely what the actual state of our civilization seems to prove. 
Those. who search “beneath the political and social events, which 
are only loud and superficial manifestations, for the profound 
cause of the evil that for more than two centuries has been corrod- 
ing our society,” have no trouble in discovering it in “an error 
about man.” This error and its consequences affirm themselves “in 
the body of man, then in his spirit.” It has affected “contemporary 
man at the very roots of his personality.” “It is not his shadow that 
he has lost, but his soul. In losing it religiously, he has lost his 
personality.’ 

The actual crisis of our civilization, in fact, finds its complete 
explanation in this artificial and radical disassociation of the soul 
and the body. Without a doubt, anthropological dualism is the 
logical consequence of the methods and techniques of scientific 
research. The human being is too complex to be grasped by us in 
its entirety. We can study it scientifically only after having reduced 
it to fragments by our procedures of investigation. Abstraction is 
indispensable to the construction of science; particular truths are 
the necessary steps to a knowledge of the whole. Thus it was a 
methodological necessity to describe man as composed of a cor- 
poreal and a spiritual substratum. But the classical error is to have 
conceived man as being a body or a spirit, or an association of the 
two, to have believed in the actual existence of the parts into which 
our thought has divided him, and to have regarded them as hetero- 
geneous entities. 

It is precisely this basic error, lying at the foundation of modern 
dualism, that from its origin has led science on a triumphal course, 
but civilization on one of spiritual disintegration. For, if on the one 
hand, technology is indispensable to the progress of science, it is, on 
the other hand, the starting point for our erroneous anthropological 
conceptions. It is by conceding to routine and to an obscure desire 
to imitate attitudes adopted by scholars and technicians that phi- 
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losophers have created many of the false problems in the sciences 
concerned with man, substituting everywhere for human reality a 
certain particular aspect of man or simply a gross caricature of a 
hybrid being. . 

Among these problems, that of the union of soul and body is 
imposed on us; for precisely on the manner in which one envisages 
it depends the conception one holds of man. We shall, therefore, 
attempt to establish the idea that all discussion on this problem 
implies an axiomatic opposition of matter and spirit, of body and 
soul, the latter being themselves only a creation of our methods of 
observation. This opposition overcome, the problem of the union 
of soul and body itself perhaps may disappear, a problem other- 
wise insoluble because it never has bearing on what man is in 
himself, but on what man is not. This implies that our solution 
will consist, rather, in a pure and simple suppression of the prob- 
lem, considering that it is just as artificial as the dualistic concep- 
tion of man upon which it depends. Moreover, the only means of 
truly solving problems of this kind is to show that they do not 
exist, or at most, that they exist only because they have been 
posited in equivocal terms. 


The Unity of Man 


Confronted with the necessity of solving the problem of the union 
of soul and body, dualistic philosophers should have asked them- 
selves the nature of the distinction between soul and the body. 
That would have been the first step to take, for it is evident that to 
be adequately solvable, a problem must be stated in precise terms. 
Thus, before any attempt at solution, it was appropriate to ask if 
the postulates of the problem, that of the “me” and the “not-me,” 
did not belong to a profound reality; and if the duality of soul and 
body did not rest upon a fundamental illusion of the subject who 
asks himself questions about himself. The question was of major 
importance, for it is certain that if the opposition of the two terms 
was only superficial and if it was founded on the profound unity of 
the being, the problem of the union of soul and body would at 
once be very different from that which the radical distinction of 
matter and spirit poses. 

That is the question which we wish to consider in the second 
part of this work. It alone will permit us to restore to man the 
unity which has been denied him for so long a time. And in so 
doing not only will it be possible for us to consider man as man, 
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but furthermore to restore to him his spiritual substratum which, 
in fact, constitutes all human dignity. As one historian has so aptly 
commented, so long as our judgments on human nature are not 
revised, we shall not know the renaissance for which our genera- 
tion longs. “For as it has been truly said, revolutions exploit an- 
other part of human nature hitherto neglected. . . . The crisis can- 
not be explained—and much less solved—in constitutional, or 
even in economic terms. The fundamental issue is moral.” 7 That 
is why the central problem in the spiritual reconstruction of our 
society is found in the problem of man. So long as man remains 
what our modern civilization has made of him, that is to say, a 
compound being out of balance, the contemporary world will not 
cease to struggle in inquietude, powerlessness and instability. 

“It cannot be too strongly stated,” writes Gabriel Marcel, that 
“the crisis which faces occidental man today is a metaphysical crisis. 
There is probably no worse illusion than that which consists of 
imagining that any one social or institutional plan could suffice to 
appease an anxiety which comes from the very subsoil of the being.” ® 

We entirely agree with A. de Saint-Exupéry that “men have 
tried out Cartesian values; outside of the natural sciences, they 
have hardly succeeded. There is but one problem, one only: to 
rediscover that there is a spiritual life higher still than the life of 
intelligence, the only one which satisfies man. That transcends the 
problem of the religious life which is only one form of the problem 
(although perhaps the life of the spirit leads necessarily to the 
other.) And the life of the spirit begins there, where a being ‘one’ 
is conceived above the materials which compose it.” ® 

All these considerations sufficiently emphasize the importance 
of the problem with which we wish to occupy ourselves, while at 
the same time they indicate to us the direction in which we must 
search for the solution. Thus, while the first part of this work is a 
critical study of the origins and postulates of the problem of the 
union of soul and body, the second part will be an attempted 
solution beginning with the principle of the ontological unity of 
being. For, if our demonstration is accurate, and the problem of 
the union of soul and body is posited only for those who, like the 
Platonists or the Cartesians, isolate to some degree and in some 
way the psychical life from the physical life, it follows that the 
problem is solved when the apparent contradictions are explained 
on the basis of the unity of the being. Then only, can human 
nature be grasped in its spiritual essence with all the eschatological 
consequences that it implies. 
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Part One 


Origins and Postulates 
of 
the Problem of the Union of Soul and Body 
in 
Ancient and Modern Philosophies 


Chapter I 


ORIGIN AND POSTULATE OF 
ANCIENT DUALISM 


Dualism is the philosophical a priori of the problem of the union 
of soul and body. One implies the other. The problem exists as 
soon as dualism is affirmed. It is solved when dualism itself has 
been reduced by using the principle of the unity of the being. That 
is why it is important, on one hand, to analyze philosophical 
dualism in order to establish the sources which have nourished it 
from the most remote antiquity, and, on the other hand, to set 
forth the postulates which make the problem insoluble. 


I. THE RELIGIOUS ORIGINS OF PHILOSOPHICAL DUALISM 


Philosophical dualism plunges its roots into religious dualism. 
They share the same basis of ideas, and the same progression of 
thought. “Both, even philosophical dualism, are a quest for salva- 
tion, and both, even religious dualism, for salvation of thought.” * 
Moreover, philosophical dualism in general retains a religious 
character, and religious dualism almost always has a philosophical 
character. In Plato, dualism is philosophical and religious at the 
same time, and the line of dualistic theologians, gnostics or Augus- 
tinians, has no less connection with Platonism than does that of 
the Neoplatonic dualistic philosophers. 

. It is true that in philosophy the concept of philosophical dualism 
is, on the whole, an evidence against philosophy and in particular 
against metaphysics. For the basic dependency of religious dualism 
proves, rather, that the explanation of the world and of man could 
never satisfactorily be deduced from thought, by thought. Philo- 
sophical dualism can at most rationalize the transcendental postu- 
lates of religious dualism in such a way that the positive reasons 
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for belief in the duality of the world might also become reasons for 
belief in the duality of man. For it is an experiential fact that 
dualistic anthropology is usually based on a dualistic cosmogony; 
the conception of man is based on the conception of the world. 
The microcosm which is man is usually in the image of the macro- 
cosm. 

M. Durkheim has given an excellent explanation of the relation 
which exists between the religious conceptions of the world, with 
the forces which govern it, and the duality of human nature which 
peoples of all times have deduced from it.? Indeed, the religious 
life implies the employment of forces sui generis, which lift the 
individual above himself, which transport him into a milieu other 
than that of his temporal existence and which enable him to live a 
‘very different life, higher and more intense. Now, these forces, 
emanating from a source of energy superior to those which are at 
the disposal of the individual, have always been attributed by men 
to two antagonistic principles: beneficent powers and malevolent 
powers. Theological reflection reduced them to two antagonistic 
principles of Good and Evil, of Light and Darkness, of Truth and 
Falsehood, while, under the influence of philosophical thought, 
they became Spirit as opposed to Matter. 

This proposition established, the duality of man became all the 
More evident inasmuch as individual experience already appeared 
to postulate it. Indeed, it is a fact of experience that in each 
individual there exist, as it were, two beings which are never com- 
pletely united, which even very often oppose one another and mu- 
tually contradict each other. In the area of knowledge, they are the 
senses and thoughts induced by sensation which oppose themselves 
to the understanding and to conceptual thought; on the level of 
action, they are the religious and moral activities which are op- 
posed to selfish appetites. Not only has religious thought believed 
it necessary to distinguish these two aspects of human nature, but 
it has attributed to them an unequal value and dignity. It is this 
antithesis which religious dualists have expressed in endowing man 
with a double substance, body and soul, which are opposed within 
him as the divine and the profane, and which, while closely asso- 
ciated, are perpetually at war one with the other, as are Good and 
Evil in the universe. 

This relation between the duality of the world and the duality of 
man is basic to all religions. It is this which explains, for one thing. 
the fact that belief in the duality of man, just as that of the duality 
of the world, has always dominated philosophical speculation as 
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well as religious thought. And again, it explains the fact that cer- 
tain religious beliefs have become the point of departure for dualis- 
tic philosophy, the postulates of its anthropological conception. 
The origins of philosophical thought provide the evidence to prove 
this fact. 

When the speculative reasoning of the Greeks awoke on the 
borders of Asia, it led the “Physiologists” of Ionia to seek an 
explanatory reason for the mysterious forces which operated in 
nature. The systems which they elaborated to explain these forces 
were completely opposed to the popular beliefs and to the mytho- 
logical and religious explanations of the bards and of the sooth- 
sayers. Their physics and their cosmogony, as well as the anthro- 
pological conceptions that they had already deduced from them, 
are radically distinct from the sacred physics and the theogonies of 
the priests and the poets. But in positing as a law the idea that all 
the phenomena which are produced in nature are natural and de- 
pendent upon natural causes, they enunciated, in the sixth century 
B.C., principles on which modern science still rests today: the 
unity of the world and the universality of its laws. 

This prodigious physics of the first Greek philosophers, more 
preoccupied with the world than with man, was based on a monis- 
tic perception of the universe. And it is understandable that today 
their materialistic tendencies still repel the spiritualists. But the 
explanations to which this philosophy would have been led, sooner 
or later, because of the superiority of man over the rest of nature, 
would have brought it quite naturally, following a Heraclitus, to 
spiritualistic conclusions of an order of which we now are igno- 
rant. For this first trial of philosophical thought was paralyzed too 
early in its development to permit a conclusion, as far as it is 
concerned. Philosophical dualism, born under the influence of 
mystery cults and Pythagorean astronomy, was rapidly to become 
Ae accepted theology of the philosophers, and of Plato, in partic- 
ular. 

It is generally admitted that philosophical dualism originated in 
one of the great religions of the Orient: the Persian religion of 
Zoroastrianism. Empedocles was certainly one of the first Greek 
philosophers to introduce it into his system. But spread by the 
Pythagoreans, the oriental dualistic conceptions were transmitted 
to Plato who definitely consecrated them with his dialectical argu- 
mentation. Progressively, they imposed themselves and became a 
categorical a priori of thought just as philosophical as religious. 

The fundamental idea of Zoroastrianism is the idea of the strug- 
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gle in the world which sets at loggerheads the two contrary princi- 
ples of Good and Evil. Thus, the universe is the theater of a 
cosmic drama where human destiny is involved. This drama is 
constituted by the conflict in which the principle of Good, Or- 
mazd, symbolized by light, is opposed to the principle of Evil, 
Ahriman, symbolized by darkness. Ormazd is the God of crea- 
tion: the celestial world is his empire; Ahriman is “the spirit which 
destroys”: the sublunary world, subject to necessity, to corruption 
and to death, is his maleficent domain. In the struggle against Evil, 
Ormazd is aided by the archangels, beneficent genii who consti- 
tute his celestial hosts, while, on his side, Ahriman is supported by 
his hellish cohorts. 

The human tragedy arises from the position of man at the inter- 
section of these two worlds. By his soul, which is a spark ravished 
from the celestial fires, he belongs to the world above; by his body, 
he belongs to the inferior world of darkness, of fatality and of evil. 
His salvation consists in detaching himself from the bonds of the 
world of the senses, of escaping from his carnal prison, to assure, 
by rites of purification, by asceticism, by gnosis, by theurgy and 
ecstasy, the return of his soul to its celestial homeland. Stellar 
immortality is reserved for the soul which has achieved this sub- 
lime inversion. 

Such are, in résumé, the dualistic conceptions which issued from 
Zoroastrianism. They undoubtedly influenced Plato, who, for Greek 
philosophy, has been the great representative of dualism. In certain 
respects, he even reinforced it so that these ideas, often hardly 
metaphysical, thereafter took a more philosophical form with the 
Neo-Pythagoreans and the Neoplatonists. But then, this radical 
dualism weakened little by little, while the dualism of contrary 
principles was accentuated until in time the latter required the 
concept of monism. For the dualism of contraries is one of the 
avenues by which one escapes from dualism itself, as the evolution 
of Platonism demonstrates. It is this which led Heraclitus to 
affirm: “The harmony of all contraries is in God.” Twenty cen- 
turies later, Pascal added: ‘“‘The one leads to the other: the extrem- 
ities touch one another and join because they are remotely extend- 
ed, and find themselves again in God, in God alone.” 

In summary, Greek philosophy, in the many avenues which it 
entered, welcomed theological elements in varying degrees or en- 
tirely disdained them. Depending on whether or not it admitted 
them, it affirmed the immortality of the soul or completely denied 
it. 


Il. THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, POSTULATE OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL DUALISM 


The dogma of the celestial immortality of the soul is based 
entirely on the notion of the bipartite division of the world. These 
two beliefs are congenitally allied and everything that menaces the 
fortune of one menaces the fortune of the other. The dualism of 
man becomes definitive and radical only after the admission of the 
postulate of the immortality of the soul. To be sure, religious 
dualism vaguely implied it from the beginning, but it is Greek 
philosophical reflection which enunciated it in a precise form as 
the consequence of the divine nature of the soul. 

It is in the course of the second half of the fifth century that 
belief in the celestial immortality of the soul made its appearance 
in the Greek world. It is true that popular beliefs relative to the 
survival of the souls of the dead were not strange to them. But 
there was nothing to invite the Greeks to develop the notion of the 
existence of the soul and of the various states of the soul as exist- 
ing independently after its separation from the body. The persist- 
ence of the life of the soul was simply attached to the memory of 
those who survived it on earth and to the attentions which they 
dedicated to it. There was nothing in this worship to elevate the 
belief in the survival of souls to the idea of an immortal and 
eternal life. The religious conceptions of the Greeks, like those of 
their first philosophers, were contrary to such an evolution. 

Among the Greeks, in fact, whoever said “immortal” said 
“God”. Their religion is based on the principle that humanity and 
divinity are and must remain separate and distinct in their habitat 
and in their essence. A profound abyss separates the divine and the 
human worlds one from the other. According to poetic myths, 
certain privileged personages only—the heroes—escaped the com- 
mon death through signal favor of the gods. Moreover, these 
“catasterisms”, that is to say, these translations, suppose that the 
soul may not survive the corruption of the body since the deifica- 
tion of the heroes could be obtained only at the price of the glorifica- 
tion of the body. Which means that such beliefs proceed from an 
anthropology quite distinct from that which coincides with the 
appearance of the dualistic theory of the world. 

The cult of Dionysus probably sowed the first seed of belief in 
the immortality of the soul. The notion appears clearly through its 
mystical envelope. This orgiastic cult of Thracian origin sought to 
evoke in those who participated in it an extraordinary hyper-ex- 
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citement extended to visionary states and ecstasy. The extreme 
tension of feeling possessed a religious meaning; it was the means 
of entering into a relation and into contact with beings of a supe- 
rior order. By strange practices, the soul had the impression it was 
escaping from the body to unite with divinity. Those who were 
thus possessed of the “divine madness” felt themselves to be close 
to the god and in the god. Even though still in their finite bodies, 
their souls tasted the plenitude of an infinite life. And it is precisely 
in this aspiration to merge the self with the god, to lose the self in 
divinity, that the incipient belief in the immortality of the soul is 
found. From this source Greek philosophy derived the necessary 
ideas for the construction of a metaphysical doctrine of a divine 
soul whose life is eternal. 

It is in Orphism, itself derived from the cult of Dionysus, that 
the first developments of this belief are found. Mingling the 
thought of death with all the manifestations of life, Orphism had 
recourse to expiatory sacrifices, to the purification of the impurities 
of the body, as so many means by which the soul might free itself 
from the corporeal shackles to live a divine life. For this cult 
considered it an obstacle and a punishment for the soul to be 
united to a body and to share in its instincts. 

It is under the influence of Orphism, in whose bosom it arose, 
that Pythagoras conceived of the soul as the true immortal sub- 
stance. It is he who disengaged the theory of the soul contained in 
the Orphic beliefs and integrated it into a vast dualistic conception 
of the universe.® 

Actually, the Pythagorean teaching on the immortality of the 
soul rests on three preliminary affirmations: 


1. The duality of the world 
2. The divinity of the stars 
3. The relationship of souls and stars 


The first two affirmations had long been formulated by the various 
dualistic religions. The third is the consequence of an astronomical 
discovery of Pythagoras and his school: that of the regular move- 
ment of the planets. This gave to the Pythagoreans not only posi- 
tive reasons for belief in the duality of the world, in the divine 
character of the stars but, further, reason to believe that souls and 
stars were identical because of the similarity of their movements. 
From this resulted the celestial origin and the immortality of the 
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soul, fallen temporarily from its stellar homeland and accidentally 
united with a perishable body. 

Thus, while the monistic conception of the world had led the 
first Greek philosophers to the negation of the sidereal gods and of 
the immortal soul, the dualistic theory, quite on the contrary, led 
the Pythagoreans to deduce from the divinity of the stars the celes- 
tial immortality of the soul, by proving the kinship of souls and 
stars through the similarity of their characteristic movements. This 
similitude permitted the conclusion that the rational soul is in us a 
“divine spirit” because it is animated by the same movement as the 
eternal stars, and in consequence it is immortal.* 

The religious interest in the discovery of Pythagoras manifested 
itself without delay. The Greeks had always believed in the divinity 
of the stars according to the testmmony of Plato.» They were, 
then, not loath to admit the Pythagorean argument, thus substitut- 
ing for the popular belief in the survival of the dead as vain 
shadows in the subterranean kingdom of Hades, the doctrine of the 
celestial origin, nature, and destiny of the soul. 

But this belief at the same time posed the anthropological prob- 
lem par excellence: that of the union of soul and body. For, if the 
soul is a divine substance which is sufficient in itself, how can it be 
explained that it is united to a body? What is the reason for its 
embodiment? 


II. THE BELIEF IN THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL AT THE 
ORIGIN OF THE PROBLEM OF THE UNION OF SOUL AND BopYy 


The monistic concept of the world of the first Greek philoso- 
phers would logically lead them to an anthropology which we 
would call materialistic. The soul is generally considered by them 
as the product of the organization of a unique material, the only 
primordial reality; and accordingly, it must vanish with the de- 
composition of the organized body of which it is the effect. Even if 
the soul is not identified with the body and if by it man participates 
in the universal principle, it is, however, never immortal. It is at 
most only a universal substance. But as the true being is imper- 
sonal, the individual, as a personality conscious of itself and of the 
exterior world, can be only a phenomenal form of the universal. 

Therefore, for all those philosophers, the problem of the union, 
of the separation, or of the relations of the soul and the body does 
not exist. This problem appears only with a philosophy affirming 
that the true substance is the soul in its immortal essence, as 
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radically distinct from the body. So, just as the dualistic concep- 
tion of the world is the basis of the dualism of man, the belief in 
the immortality of the soul which the Pythagoreans deduced from 
it, is at the root of the problem of the union of soul and body. 

The separation of the soul and the body is implied by religious 
dualism from its beginning. It could not be otherwise. But it be- 
came a problem only with philosophical dualism, and more par- 
ticularly with the Pythagorean affirmation of the celestial immortal- 
ity of the soul. However, the Pythagoreans themselves perceived 
nothing more than its theological and mystical aspect. That is 
clearly evident from the different questions to which they en- 
deavored to give an answer. Why are souls, of celestial origin and 
essence, involved in “the generative cycle” of the sublunary world? 
How do their successive incarnations and reincarnations operate? 
How does the soul, recovering “its wings” lost in its cosmic fall, 
succeed in escaping from the prison of the body? What itinerary 
does it follow in its fall from heaven to earth and what are the 
successive steps of the “return to its star’? What means of salva- 
tion procure for it, through contemplation and ecstasy, a foretaste 
of celestial joys in this life and divine bliss in the other? Such are 
the questions which the dualistic philosopher strives to answer. 

To the problem of the soul and body two solutions, essentially 
of a theological order, were proposed one after the other, and even 
at times, simultaneously: the one optimistic and rationalistic, the 
other mystical and pessimistic. In the first case, “the souls descend 
here below for the perfection of the cosmos.” In the second, they 
are “alienated from God and lost” ® in expiation of their sins. This 
Celse confirms: “The souls of men have been attached to bodies 
either for the good organization of the universe or because they are 
suffering punishment for their sins.” * 

The rationalistic solution tends to prove that the union of soul 
and body is a metaphysical necessity inherent in creation. The 
soul is naturally associated with the body, through the will of the 
gods, and since the nature of man thus allows it because of the 
place which he occupies in the hierarchy of created beings. It is 
necessary that the soul of the world, which is unique, give birth to 
a plurality of souls in an orderly hierarchy, each one corresponding 
to a degree of perfection. * The souls move instinctively toward 
bodies, because of an eternal law of their nature. ® Nevertheless, 
even in this case, the soul can reincarnate itself in different degrees 
of perfection, or live independently of the body, which is the most 
desirable of all.?° 
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The mystical solution affirms, on the contrary, that the union of 
the soul and the body is only accidental and transitory. It can be 
explained only by an original sin. That was the theory “of the 
ancient theologians and divines,” attests Philolaus,*! and that of 
the Orphics which the Pythagoreans in their turn and Plato himself 
borrowed.}? 

For the Orphics, the union of soul and body was the punishment 
for an original sin, imputable to the murder of Dionysus by the 
Titans. The latter, after having torn to shreds the divine body of 
Dionysus-Zagreus, devoured it. In his anger against the Titans, 
Zeus, the supreme god, destroyed them by his thunderbolt to 
avenge his son. Their ashes were scattered over the world and 
from them men were born all over the earth. This myth explains 
the mixture of which man is composed and the path in which he 
should aspire to walk. He must free himself from the Titanic ele- 
ment and return purified to the god, a part of whom lives in him. 

The Orphic devotees were thus the first to speak of the body as 
a prison for the soul. Plato recounts that, playing on the word 
“body” (séma) and “prison” (séma) they taught that “the soul is 
confined in the body, as in a prison, where it is guarded, sdzétai. 
Thus, the body, as its name indicates, is for the soul, until it has 
paid its debt, a prison, séma, without its being necessary to 
change a single letter in the word.” Others, he further declares— 
probably the Pythagoreans—‘‘contend that the body (séma) is the 
tomb (séma) of the soul that is buried there during life.” 13 

Actually, according to Hippolytus, Pythagoras taught that 
“souls are dead while they are in the body, confined as they are 
there as in a tomb; but they are resurrected and become immortal 
when freed from the body.” 14 

Pythagoras, under the influence of Orphism, substituted, thus, 
for the concept of the simulacrum-souls as in the ancient popular 
belief, that of the “demon-soul”, pure and immortal Spirit, whose 
union with a body is only accidental and transitory. Moreover, in 
this latter concept, it has no interior rapport with the body; it is 
not what could be called the personality of such and such a visible 
man, since it does not matter which soul animates which body.1* 
Confined as in a tomb, it is dead there until the day when the death 
of the body comes to deliver it. Separated from the body, it hovers 
then, invisible, about the living !* for it remains subjected to the 
necessity of entering another body until it achieves complete purifi- 
cation. The soul thus undergoes a long voyage through the bodies 
of men or animals, according to the actions of the preceding life.17 
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Therefore, it is important to keep the soul pure during each incar- 
nation, preserving it from the evil which menaces it from without. 
To this end, nothing needs to be done to transform it morally; this 
is even impossible. Because of the fact of its immortality, it re- 
mains fixed and immutable. It suffices to detach it from corporeal 
bonds by purifications and sacred ceremonies in order that it may 
resume a free and immortal existence conformable to its divine 
nature. 

Pythagorean anthropology certainly is the first effort of rational 
thought to penetrate even to the intimate essence of man. But it 
must be recognized that it is not scientific investigation, physiol- 
ogy, or even psychology, which led Pythagoras to the idea of a 
‘separation of the soul from nature and from the body. There are 
even aspects of his metaphysics which would shock a metaphysi- 
cian. For it is clearly evident here that “the dualism is not meta- 
physical in essence, but rather a theory of knowledge and a moral 
philosophy which has wandered into metaphysics.” ** The Pytha- 
gorean demonstration of the celestial immortality of the soul dic- 
tated this anthropology as well as the phantasms of the ancient 
popular psychology, the dualistic beliefs of the theologians and the 
purifying priests, and finally, the Orphics. And thus the way was 
opened for the philosophy of the Idea, in which “belief in the 
immortality of the soul became the foundation stone of an entire 
philosophy”: 1° the philosophy of Plato. 


Chapter II 


THE PLATONIC ANTHROPOLOGY 


I. PLATO AT THE CONFLUENCE OF MONISM AND DUALISM 


In order to understand the success of Platonic anthropology, it 
is necessary to place its author in his historical setting. For the 
events and popular beliefs of the time contributed to it at least as 
much as did the originality of his conception. 

Pre-Socratic philosophy definitely divides into two great cur- 
rents, each having its conception of the universe and of man: the 
one monistic and the other dualistic. The first was born on the 
Asiatic shores of the Greek world and is distinguished by its ra- 
tional explanation of things. The second, of Oriental origin, comes 
directly from the dualistic religions and is characterized by its 
theological explanations. We have already had the opportunity of 
opposing them. 

For a certain time these two streams developed in parallelism 
without disturbing one another in spite of their basically opposed 
tendencies. It is true that the monistic philosophies developed par- 
ticularly in Asia Minor while Magna Graecia was the homeland of 
the Pythagoreans. Moreover, the Ionians, in their cosmological 
investigation, had almost lost sight of man who was the primary 
preoccupation of the Pythagorean philosophy. But everything 
changed the day that Pythagoras, in order to demonstrate the im- 
mortality of the soul, invoked the divinity of the stars. 

The astronomical research of the Ionian philosophers had led 
them to negate the sidereal gods. This pure and simple negation of 
a popular belief became intolerable the moment it menaced the 
foundations of the Pythagorean belief in the immortality of the 
soul. The latter in the meantime had been propagated with ex- 
traordinary rapidity among the elite, the poets, the dramatists, and 
the intellectuals. In fact, the discovery of Pythagoras acquired a 
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religious interest of primary importance in the fifth century. Those 
who did not have philosophical or religious reasons to counter 
these “meteorologists, whose funereal language of tortuous false- 
hoods spreads itself out in vain conjectures on the invisible things 
of nature”, according to the expression of Euripides,1 ranged 
themselves with the opinion of the average Athenian and held with 
Socrates “that these secrets are impenetrable to human beings and 
that one displeases the gods in wishing to scrutinize the mysteries 
which it has not pleased them to reveal to us.” 2 

One can imagine, then, the scandal which was evoked in the 
consefvative cities of Greece, such as Athens, towards the middle 
of the fifth century under the religious restoration of the Pisistra- 
tids, by the propositions and writings of these physicists, nourished 
by the speculations of the Milesian school, “who are called me- 
teorologists because, relating all things to causes divested of rea- 
son, unthinking forces and irresistible revolutions, they proceeded 
to break divinity into pieces.” 3 Plato himself trembled with indig- 
nation at the very thought of it. “When, in order to prove that the 
gods exist, we allege, you and I, that the sun, the moon, the stars, 
the earth, are as gods and divine objects, those who are imbued 
with the doctrine of these sages answer us that all these are only 
earth and stone, incapable of having any part in human affairs.” 4 

With this in mind, the lawsuit for atheism brought against An- 
axagoras the Klazomenian, under the principate of Pericles, is 
easily understood. He had taught at Athens at some time between 
480 and 450 the scientific, philosophical, artistic, literary, judicial 
and political rationalism which was to make Athens “the pryta- 
neum of Greek wisdom.” Not only was he the master of Pericles, 
the habitual guest of Phidias and Aspasia, but Euripides and the 
young Socrates seem, at one time, to have been captivated by his 
teaching. 

Nevertheless, his Noiis, the Spirit, conceived as simply the or- 
dering cause of things, could not satisfy the moral aspirations of a 
Socrates. Plato recounts the disillusionment of the latter and how, 
repelled forever by the investigations of the physicists, Socrates 
turned to the study of man himself and the powers which he pos- 
sesses. ® 

The publication of The Physics of Anaxagoras scandalized the 
conservative party and unleashed a wave of legal actions directed 
against the associates of Pericles. The adversaries of the latter, not 
daring to apprehend him personally, condemned Anaxagoras for 
having taught “that the sun is only an incandescent stone and the 
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moon of the earth.” It was only the intervention of Pericles which 
commuted his sentence of death to ostracism. But thenceforth it 
was unquestionable that astronomy led to atheism; and this result 
deflected numerous minds from the study of this science, in partic- 
ular Socrates, and after him the young Plato.* Moreover, according 
to Socrates, the wise and pious man has no benefit to derive from 
the study of physics and astronomy. He does better to probe 
within himself, searching to know himself rather than the universe. 

It is at this critical moment, at this first turn of the nascent 
philosophy, that Plato appeared. But already, the die is cast. The 
Monistic conception of the Ionian philosophers is condemned, 
while the dualistic conception of the Pythagoreans triumphs. And 
even if Plato soon understands that no one can be truly wise, 
virtuous, and pious if he is not first an astronomer, he no longer has 
any opportunity to choose. The Pythagorean astronomy imposes 
itself upon him with all its theological and mystical beliefs. Travels 
in Magna Graecia convince him with no difficulty that it is “a 
beautiful science and true, useful to the State and pleasing to the 
gods,” * because it reveals to us the divine character of the stars, 
the anteriority of the soul over the body, the relationship of souls 
and stars, the immortality of the soul, the conditions for the return 
of the soul to its star, ® in short, all the premises of the dualistic 
philosophy which Plato would make his own. 

Thus it is no exaggeration to say that this first lawsuit for 
impiety registered by history marks an important step in the devel- 
opment of philosophical reflection. In condemning Ionian philos- 
ophy in the person of Anaxagoras, not only was the scientific 
mind retarded in its development for nearly twenty centuries, 
(until that other accusation which reopened everything to ques- 
tion, that of Galileo in 1630) but more important: philosophical 
anthropology was channeled in a direction from which dualistic 
philosophers vainly, even today, seek an escape. 


IJ. THE Homo PLATONICUS 


The explicative astronomy of the Pythagoreans certainly did not 
create faith in the after-life of souls. But at the moment when that 
belief entered into violent conflict with the burgeoning science of 
the Ionian philosophers, it brought to it a striking confirmation, 
based simultaneously on a popular belief and a scientific discovery. 
The doctrine of the celestial immortality of the soul rested upon an 
anthropology so seductive that it had no difficulty in imposing 
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itself as a categorical a priori of thought as much philosophical as 
religious. especially when Plato had added to the scientific reasons 
of the Pythagoreans his irresistible dialectical argumentation. 

No one, in truth, has contributed more, and in a more enduring 
form, to the triumph of the dualistic anthropology than has Plato. 
It is he who implanted in the heart of philosophy the theological 
idea of the personal immortality of the soul. It is he who, after 
having made it familiar to the philosophers, restored it to the 
theologians upon whom it has imposed itself even to our day. This 
is the best proof of the efficacy of the thought of Plato in expand- 
ing, fortifying and developing faith in the immortality of the soul. 
It is basic in a philosophical anthropology whose influence has not 
yet ceased to make itself felt. For this reason we can speak of a 
“Homo Platonicus” which we should now define. 

To reconstitute the man of Plato, it would be necessary to be 
Plato himself. For nowhere is his conception to be found expressed 
in a complete and definitive manner. Throughout his life he en- 
riched his early notions, developed them, and transformed them, 
according to the various problems which preoccupied him, at the 
risk of contradicting himself more than once. With a mind as apt 
to give as to receive, Plato remains incapable of being benumbed 
by a finished theory. Because of this fact, he is probably by far the 
most difficult of philosophers, for quite unlike others, he leaves too 
much to be conjectured. It is thus obvious that such a singular 
thought could not be expressed simply by placing side by side 
Platonic phrases and attempting to reconcile them. Because of this 
fact, synthesis, even while holding to the general lines of the Pla- 
tonic conception of man, will be somewhat artificial. 

Following his master Socrates, Plato probed the depths of the 
human being. The Socratic precept, “Know thyself” invited him to 
introspection, to active reflection on his interior activity by an 
intimate experience, and consequently to determine the nature of 
the soul and its properties. Observation directed upon the self is 
thus the point of departure for the thought of Plato. It is this which 
revealed to him, in the depths of himself, a soul intimately united, 
by science and by love, to eternal realities. Thence, reviving the 
antique theory of the Orphics and Pythagoreans, he proclaims in a 
new tone the immortality of the soul and the necessity of its liber- 
ation from the confines of the body. This belief impressed itself 
upon Plato with such impact that he made of it the keystone of all 
his philosophy, the foundation stone of his anthropological con- 
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ception, while the condition of being united to the body imposes 
on the soul the rule of conduct to be followed in this life. 

To demonstrate the immortality of the soul, Plato obviously 
follows the path of the theologians and mystics of the most ancient 
epoch whose “only aim is to confer immortality by more or less 
magic means.” ® He borrows this article of faith from the masters 
who provided it for him ready made, and he himself hardly ever 
conceals this. Often, almost excusing himself, as though in place 
of a philosophical proof which he cannot furnish, he invokes the 
authority of the theologians and the priests who celebrate the mys- 
teries.1° But from the instant when he thinks he has found posi- 
tive reasons for the belief in immortality, he makes of it a philo- 
sophical a priori. At once, he integrates it into his system and 
places it in such close relationship with his theory of the Idea that 
finally the one strongly implies the other. So while the immortality 
of the soul depends upon the existence of the Idea, at the same time, 
the knowledge which we have of the Idea is dependent upon the 
immortality of the soul. 

Thus, the Platonic conception of man is based essentially upon 
the theory of the Idea, which establishes a radical distinction be- 
tween the world of the senses and the intelligible world. On this 
distinction, in its turn, the conception of man is based, also com- 
posed of two radically opposed parts: the soul and the body. For 
the reasons which have impressed Plato to believe in the duality of 
the world have also led him to believe in the duality of man. These 
two principles of the universe are also the two principles whose 
union constitutes the human being. Cosmological dualism re- 
quires an anthropological dualism. 

Therefore, without itself being an Idea, the soul is similar to the 
immortal ideas, while the body is, perforce, similar to mortal 
things. Existing from all eternity,!1 like the Idea, the soul is 
antecedent to the body with which it must unite itself.!2 And 
while the body is composed of parts, and because of this, is subject 
to dissolution, the soul is indissoluble, because it is single as are 
the ideas themselves. In short, while the body is quite comparable 
to perceptible things which come into being and which perish, the 
soul is similar to the world of ideas, from which it draws its origin 
and towards which it aspires to return. That is why man, because 
of the nature of his soul, turns toward the superior world, that of 
eternal realities, to which he is related by the better part of him- 


self, while the body is ceaselessly drawn toward the world of the 
senses,13 
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In the Timaeus, where all phenomena are considered as parts of 
an organized whole which is the world, the union of the soul and 
the body is explained by the will of the Demiurge, in order that the 
Universe may be perfect and that there may be in the sensible 
world as many and the same animal species, as in the intelligible 
world of the Ideas. The soul, from its origin, appears to be des- 
tined to give life to a body, because the nature of man appears to 
allow it thus.1 Without it, there would even be no movement, no 
life in the world. Being thus the source of all movement, it is the 
soul which communicates the faculty of self-movement to the body 
with which it is associated.° For this reason it is necessary for 
the life of the body. 

But in the thought of Plato, the essence of man is above all else 
his soul. The sense which he gives to the personal immortality of 
the soul seems even to imply that the essence of man is the soul 
itself. For in a general way, “the fall through birth” appears more 
like the necessary consequence of a sin committed by the soul in 
its immaterial existence.1* It would be, thus, by a sort of violence 
contrary to the divine nature of man that the soul is united to the 
body. This explanation is confirmed by what Plato teaches, espe- 
cially in his dialogues. One should understand that the advent of 
souls in bodies is a deplorable thing, that it must be due to 
drawing of lots, to chance, or to necessity. That is why, taking up 
the old Pythagorean formula, Plato concludes: the body is for the 
soul a prison from which it must deliver itself.17 

This deliverance comes quite naturally at death, which the wise 
man, far from dreading, greets with hope, for he expects from it 
the finishing of the work to which he has devoted his life. In fact, 
theological and mythical explanations which Plato borrowed from 
the oriental and Orphic mysteries, have as a moral objective to 
exhort man to deliver his soul from the present condition by means 
of purifications. The soul must detach itself from the body as far as 
that is possible in order that it may free itself from the obligation 
of being incarcerated, after death, in a new body. It is only in 
escaping from the cycle of births that the soul attains its objective, 
and that it can enjoy eternally its union with the immortal Being, 
absolutely perfect. 

The virtue of the philosopher consists precisely in this purifica- 
tion. By wisdom, which is the virtue of the intelligent soul, the 
philosopher liberates his soul from the attachments of the body, 
insofar as that is possible. For in ridding itself of the pleasures of 
the body, the soul arrives at the knowledge of the Idea, and by 
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means of the Idea, at the contemplation of eternal realities. Now, 
wisdom alone, as pure contemplation, can permit the soul to 
realize its true destiny: to liberate itself from the confines of the 
body in order to unite itself with the divine absolute. The happi- 
ness of man is found, moreover, in this free contemplation. 
Through it, man participates even in this life in the universal 
Good. Happy, then, is the soul which has found “the road from on 
high” and which lives in harmony with its divine nature: without 
having to undergo further tests,'® it will be able to enjoy its 
definitive liberation. 


Ill. THE PROBLEM OF THE UNION OF SOUL AND BoDYy 
ACCORDING TO PLATO 


This dualistic conception of man quite naturally led Plato to 
consider the problem of the union of soul and body. For even 
though this union may be only accidental and transitory, it is real. 
Although the soul reigns as sovereign over the body, the latter has, 
nevertheless, the power of influencing its immortal host. In admit- 
ting this reciprocal influence, Plato inevitably asked himself how 
this influence was effected. And in so doing, in reality he posed the 
problem of the union of soul and body. 

Actually, before Plato, this problem hardly appears, although it 
is inherent in dualism itself. To be sure, the Pythagoreans, and no 
doubt before them, the dualistic theologians, gave their attention 
to it. But their considerations, of an essentially religious and mys- 
tical order, led them to pose the “why” of this union rather than 
the “how”. Thus, Plato seems to be the first to have considered it 
from the philosophical point of view, although mythical explana- 
tions did not cease to influence him. This also explains why the 
theory of the soul presents itself to Plato in a more complex way 
than to his predecessors. This complexity very certainly comes to 
Plato from the difficulties in which he found himself in trying to 
solve the problem which is presented by the union of the soul and 
body in a dualistic system such as his. 

Plato affirms, on the one hand, that the soul is incarcerated in the 
body only as a foreign being. It has absolutely no need of the body 
for its existence and it is not conditioned by it. In spite of their 
union, a profound abyss constantly separates the soul from the 
body. Never are they merged, whatever the ties which bind them 
one to the other. But on the other hand, Plato declares that the 
body, with its desires and its passions, has the power to influence 
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the soul. Through its union with the body, the soul can be contam- 
inated and directed toward sensible things, which leads it into 
error and renders it incapable of seizing true reality. It can thus 
experience a dizziness which exposes it to folly and to savage pas- 
sions.1® 

These considerations necessarily led Plato to pose the question 
of the organic relations which must exist between the soul and the 
body. In order to solve the difficulty, he had recourse to the Pla- 
tonic process par excellence which consists of dividing in order to 
be able to unite. Thus, he introduces dualism even to the very 
interiority of the soul, dividing it also into two parts. 

As the cosmos in its celestial regions contains the gods, and in 
its inferior regions, men and animals, so the soul, by its union with 
the body, is divided and becomes in some measure corporeal. The 
soul itself, in its reasonable and immortal part, is located in the 
superior region of the human being, the head: whereas the inferior 
part of the soul resides in the body. In its turn, this corporeal soul 
is subdivided into two parts: the most elevated part, docile and 
intelligent and situated in the breast, manifests itself by courage, 
energy, anger, et cetera; the other, center of desire, resides in the 
abdomen and is manifested by appetite. 

In the Timaeus, where the union of soul and body is considered 
as necessary, Plato explains that the Demiurge first formed the 
immortal soul, that is to say, intelligence. But in view of its incar- 
nation, the subaltern gods have put into it a corporeal element, the 
inferior soul, composed of courage and desire.?° 

In order to make this trichotomous explanation of the soul more 
comprehensible, Plato, in the Republic, compares the division of 
the soul with the division of the State, which, he says, is a large- 
scale image of man. Thus, even as there are in the State three 
classes of men: the magistrates, the warriors, the laborers and 
artisans, even so there are in the soul three parts: intelligence, 
which governs, courage or the energy which executes the orders of 
intelligence, and desire. This latter, unceasingly opposing itself to 
intelligence, proves that there are in the soul two conflicting prin- 
ciples. But thanks to courage, whose role consists in making the 
orders of intelligence respected, desire can be vanquished.** 

In the Phaedrus, Plato likens the soul to a team of two horses 
driven by a charioteer. The charioteer is intelligence. The two 
horses are the two parts of the inferior soul: courage and desire. 
The first permits itself to be led with perfect docility by intel- 
ligence, while the second violently resists its conductor. ae 
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These comparisons seem to prove that Plato was searching for 
an explanation which would account for the mode of interaction 
between the soul and the body. This interaction is summed up as 
follows: the body, principle of desire, acts upon the soul, pure 
intelligence, by the intermediary of the inferior soul which is at the 
same time related to the two opposing principles, desire and in- 
telligence. On one hand, it can act upon the body, in governing it 
by the virtue called courage, precisely because it is in a position to 
make it obey the orders of the intelligence. In submitting itself to 
the governing part, the body in turn manifests its virtue by temper- 
ance. But on the other hand, this same inferior soul can act in the 
inverse sense upon intelligence, soiling the immortal soul by the 
desires of the body which it has not had the courage or the energy 
to surmount. “Something analogous to the body” 7% then, attaches 
itself to the soul and leads it toward the things of sense which 
degenerate and die. 

Thus Plato admits the actual influence of the superior soul on 
the inferior soul and thereby, upon the body. Nevertheless, even if 
he affirms the fact of the reciprocal causality, if he seeks to illus- 
trate it by various comparisons,” it is imperative that we recog- 
nize that he does not explain to us the manner in which this 
psychophysiological causality is effected. Is it by the communica- 
tion of movement belonging to the soul? But if the movement of 
the superior soul is intellect and the movement of the inferior soul 
sensation, how can the passage from one of these movements to 
the other be effected? How can sensation cause the mechanical 
movement of the organs of the body? These are questions which 
Plato seems never to have asked himself. 

The radical dualism between the body and the soul, as it is 
affirmed by Plato in his celebrated metaphor where he likens the 
soul to a shoemaker and the body to an awl, renders all explana- 
tion of the problem of the union of the soul and body almost 
impossible. This explains the stalemate of all those who, through 
the centuries, have endeavored to solve by the Platonic method the 
problem posed by dualism. 

In short, the dualistic conception of man and the explanation of 
the union of soul and body which it implies, indicate a failure in 
the philosophy of the Idea, in spite of the extraordinary influence 
of the latter. Plato, certainly, is not mistaken in thinking that the 
perfection which is expressed in the moral order and even in the 
mathematical order is the absolute principle upon which all things 
depend. But in separating, as he has, the world of the Idea and the 
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world of things, as if there were two worlds radically distinct the 
one from the other, Plato has made the unification of the ideal and 
the real impossible. And even as he does not help us to understand 
this transcendental unity, he does not explain for us the intimate 
unity which exists between soul and body. In posing as a postulate 
the immortality of the soul, Plato divided man as radically as he 
divided the universe. Because of this, the organic relations which 
clearly exist between the soul and the body through their union 
could be conceived only in a very external way. 

This weakness in Platonic philosophy demanded a new explana- 
tion of the world and of man, a philosophy which at the same time 
would surmount cosmological and anthropological dualism, and 
which, seeking its base in the natural sciences rather than in the 
mathematical sciences, would make comprehensible to us the unity 
of the intelligible world and the sensible world as well as the unity 
of the soul and the body. This is what the philosophy of Aristotle 
would attempt to do. 
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Chapter III 


THE ARISTOTELIAN SOLUTION 


I. METHOD AND PRINCIPLES: MATTER AND FORM 


In his anthropological researches, Plato, faithful to the Socratic 
principle, declares that one must interrogate himself in order to 
know himself. “It is the soul which can see the soul,” he says. 
Thus, it is by interior observation, by a method of analysis, that he 
arrives at the knowledge of the nature of the soul, of its origin, and 
of its relations to the body. It is in internal experience that the 
perfection of the soul appears to him when it isolates itself from 
material organs, when it concentrates on itself and approaches the 
contemplation of immaterial and eternal essences: “Thus, con- 
sciousness remains, in his eyes, the unique instrument of psycho- 
logical knowledge, and even of philosophical knowledge.” } 

The Aristotelian method is quite to the contrary. Aristotle cer- 
tainly is not unaware that consciousness is the faculty of observa- 
tion. It is in its act, he says, that any sense is recognized.? Like- 
wise, he knows perfectly the value of consciousness in determining 
psychic phenomena. The divine life itself is for him nothing else 
but the most perfect consciousness, the thought of the thought. But 
as a psychological method, he prefers objective observation; for, 
he says, observation of others is better than observation of oneself.? 
That is why he undertakes his psychological investigations with 
a “scientific” examination of the phenomena of organic life in 
general. He begins by examining the phenomena of life common to 
all living things, passing then to the explanation of the phenomena 
of higher life, in order to arrive finally at the operations of the 
human soul alone. 4 

The Aristotelian method is therefore essentially synthetic. Ex- 
cluding the discontinuity of nature, the general principles estab- 
lished in The Physics must serve to solve the problems of the 
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psychological order. Moreover, for Aristotle, psychology consti- 
tutes a part of physics; therefore, it must be submitted to the same 
method and the same principles as physics. The questions which 
have to do with living beings, their immanent properties, their vital 
actions of a vegetative or sensitive order, are for Aristotle only the 
extension of strictly physical problems. For there is in his thought 
no clear demarcation between the psychological and the physical; 
he passes from one to the other quite naturally, imperceptibly.® 
This fact stands out in the general order of his treatises which, 
from The Physics, leads us to the Treatise on the Soul, after having 
considered the sky, generation, and meteorology. 

It is thus that Aristotle, after having demonstrated that the soul 
is only a substantial form, draws the solution of particular prob- 
lems concerning its nature, its operations and its essential fea- 
tures from the principles established in his physics. Those, how- 
ever, are not simple postulates, but consequences of the physical 
nature of the soul. That is why the Aristotelian method in psychol- 
ogy is intrinsically allied to the general theory of matter and form. 
To understand the solution of the problem of the union of soul and 
body as it is presented to us by Aristotle, it is therefore necessary 
for us to return to the two principles which are constantly to be 
found at the basis of his thought: matter and form. It is by them 
that he explains the problem of being and of becoming in general. 
But it is by them also that Aristotle accounts perfectly for the 
union of soul and body. 

When Aristotle proceeds to search for the causes of being, he 
reestablishes relations with the Ionian philosophers, disregarded 
after the condemnation of their scientific method in the trial of 
Anaxagoras. These, he remarks in his Physics, had all admitted in 
their explanations of becoming that the principles of things are 
terms contrary to themselves, of which one can be reduced to 
being and the other to not-being.* Beginning from there, Aristotle 
establishes the necessity of a third term which could serve as a 
substratum to receive the contraries alternately. For, in truth, two 
contraries cannot act one on the other, but they both act on the 
substratum which alone endures. 

Thus, Aristotle concludes that there are three principles in every 
becoming: the two contrary terms and the substratum. If then, the 
two contraries correspond, one to Being and the other to Not- 
being, or, to use Aristotelian terminology, to the form which 
realizes itself in material and to the privation of form—the sub- 
stratum corresponds inevitably to matter itself.” 
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This clarification permits Aristotle to find a new solution to the 
problem of becoming, starting with the two causes of being: matter 
and form. Matter, of which all reality consists in its capacity of 
receiving form,® is being in potentiality, which becomes a finished 
being when the substratum has received form. As for form, it is the 
determination which realizes itself in matter in order to constitute 
the being in actuality. 

But, in order that form may be realized in material, two other 
causes are necessary: the efficient cause and the final cause. All the 
principles admitted by his predecessors could lead to one or an- 
other of these four causes, since together they explain perfectly the 
causes of being. Aristotle holds, nevertheless, that the efficient 
cause and the final cause are contained generally in the formal 
cause, in the sense that form is at the same time the efficient cause 
by which matter is realized and the end toward which becoming is 
directed. So that the primary causes of being lead finally to form 
and matter.® 

It is the intimate union of form and matter which constitutes, 
then, according to Aristotle, the concrete substance of things and 
which produces beings as they are given to us in living reality. 
Certainly, the true cause which determines reality is the principle 
of determination: form. It is this which is the truly substantial 
principle, and not matter. But in reality, form is never separated 
from matter; moreover, it may be separated only in thought, by 
abstraction.’° As the substantial principle of things and of beings, 
form is always immanent in matter; for the true substance is con- 
crete substance, the composite of form and matter. Alone, this 
composite constitutes an absolute whole, having power to be suffi- 
cient in itself.!1 In short, form and matter are one and the same 
thing, the one potential and the other actual.!2 Together, they 
constitute the unity of substance. 


II. THE PROBLEM OF THE UNION OF SOUL AND Bopy 
ACCORDING TO ARISTOTLE 


Applying these principles to the problem of the union of soul 
and body, Aristotle proposes a philosophical solution which ac- 
counts perfectly for the basic unity of the living being in general. 

The living being, like all concrete substance, is composed of 
form and matter. Now, a living being is a being said to be ani- 
mated, which means that it possesses a soul. Hence, the soul is that 
which constitutes a living being; it is the principle of life in all its 
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manifestations, from the most elementary function to the most 
elevated thought.13 From which comes this definition: the soul is 
the form of the living being, that is to say, the essence, the substan- 
tial principle, by which the living being is what it is.14 

Quite naturally, it follows that the body corresponds to the 
substratum of the living being, that is to say, to matter. But still it 
is necessary to agree on the meaning to be given to the rapports 
between matter and form, body and soul. For even if matter could 
exist without form, like the bronze of a proposed statue, it is quite 
different with the body considered as a living organism. In this 
case, the living body is comparable to the bronze only when the 
bronze becomes a statue, for the body does not exist without the 
soul which is exactly what gives it its form and makes it capable of 
accomplishing the functions of life. This means that it is impos- 
sible to consider the body of a living being without, at the same 
time, considering the soul which achieves all its reality.° 

In the same way, it is absolutely no more possible for the soul 
to exist without the body than it is for form to exist without 
matter. To imagine it separated from the body is as impossible as 
to imagine vision separated from the eye. This does not mean, 
however, that the soul is reduced to body, as far as the body is 
matter, but to the extent that it is the form of the living body, the 
soul is inseparable from the body.® 

From this fact, Aristotle rejects any theory which affirms the 
existence of the soul in separation from the body. Thus, the resur- 
rection of the dead appears to him to be an absurdity, the soul 
having no power to leave the body and to enter it anew.*’ It is the 
same with metempsychosis. How could any soul enter into any 
body? Much more, how could the human soul enter the body of an 
animal, that soul which is the form of the human body and which 
infers the activity of thought? One might just as well assume, Aris- 
totle concludes, that the carpenter could use flutes as his tools.*® 

Thus, it is only by an artifice of the mind that one can establish 
a distinction between the soul and the body. In fact, the soul and 
the living body are not two distinct things, and in no case is it 
possible to separate these two terms from one another. There is no 
body and no soul but only a coexistence of the two, as in the case 
of the wax and the ball which is formed from it.1° Like the 
compound of form and matter, they constitute together a whole 
which is perfectly one. When the living being dies, matter loses the 
quality which made of it an organism fitted for its objective, and 
the form, the functional energy of that formerly animated organ- 
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ism, its “soul”, is no longer anything by itself.?° In other words, in 
concrete life, the body and the soul are inseparable, and even if it 
is possible by means of an abstraction to distinguish them one 
from the other, in the living being they form together one and the 
same reality.71 

As is evident, the application of the principles of physics permits 
a perfectly satisfactory explanation of the union of soul and body, 
at least on the level of a soul-physics. Aristotle, however, has 
clearly perceived that this method is not adequate to completely 
solve the special problems of psychology.?? How could it actually 
determine the essence of the soul, its properties and its peculiar 
characteristics? 22 These considerations led him to complete his 
synthetic method by an analytical procedure.”* 

All that has been said up to this point applies indifferently to all 
living things, to plants and animals, as well as to men. Insofar as 
one is concerned with operations of vegetative life, common to all 
living things, the problem of the union of soul and body does not 
exist on a truly psychological level. But, Aristotle remarks, beyond 
the operations which they have in common with plants, man and 
the animal have certain activities which are uniquely theirs, such 
as sensation, intelligence, appetite and volition. Now, these func- 
tions present at once the problem of psychophysical actions, for 
they differ essentially from the acts of vegetative life; they are of a 
superior order, strictly psychic, all the while remaining in an in- 
timate relation of dependency and of causality with purely material 
phenomena. Thence the question arises: how can purely material 
phenomena incite psychic action? And inversely, how can psychic 
states produce material phenomena? In short, how is the passage 
between the material world and the psychic world accomplished? 

Plato, we have seen, does not solve the difficulty; he is content 
to say only that the movements of the soul, such as pleasure, 
reflection, joy, hatred, love, et cetera, have nothing in common 
with modifications of the body, such as augmentation or diminu- 
tion of volume, coldness, warmth, lightness, or weight, et cetera. 
For this reason there exists for him, properly speaking, no pleasure 
of the body. The seat of sensations is the soul alone, the body 
being required only for the integrity of the phenomenon.2® 

This solution, which goes beyond experience, could not satisfy 
Aristotle. Moreover, it would oblige him either to refuse sensation 
to animals, or to attribute to them a soul which would be independ- 
ent of matter in its operations, that is, immaterial. For Aristotle, 
sensation is not a function of the body alone any more than it is a 
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modification of the soul alone. Sensation is an act uniquely and 
indivisibly common to the soul and the body. That is why, Aris- 
totle notes, we ought not to say “that the soul feels pain or Joy, 
boldness or fear, anger, sensations and thought”,?* but rather, 
“that it is man” 27 who experiences them by the soul. For it is 
evident that the states of the soul are correlated with the body. At 
the same time that they present themselves, the body experiences 
some modification. The soul is never modified unless the body 
is also. “Sensitivity does not exist without the body.” 2° 

Thus, the study of the sensitive soul appertains also to the phys- 
ical. This does not imply, however, that Aristotle considers sensa- 
tion as the simple result of chemical and mechanical forces. Rath- 
er, it simply implies that to grasp the nature of sensitive con- 
sciousness it is necessary to approach the problem by considering 
the notion of actuality and potentiality as well as the physical 
conception of the soul as substantial form. 

In order to have sensation, it is necessary, according to Aris- 
totle, to have an exterior object, “a perceptible one.” 3° Without 
an object, the organs do not provoke sensation. But the object is 
more than the condition of sensation; it is also the cause of it. It is 
necessary that the object exercise on the senses a positive impulse. 
The subject does not feel in actuality, it is only sensitive, that is to 
say, potentially able to feel. Now, in order for the object to pass 
from potentiality to actuality, a mover is necessarily required, and 
thereby a movement.*! Everything which is moved is moved by 
something: this law must also be verified in sensation. 

Actually, the first impulsion comes to the senses from the exte- 
rior, from the perceptible object.*? In order that the perceptible 
object may exercise a real influence upon the sensitive subject, first 
of all, and always, a contact is necessary.*3 That being estab- 
lished, it produces at once a physical modification in the organ, 
which is not yet the act of sensation. For in order to have sensa- 
tion, it is necessary that that modification enter the sensitive soul. 
Insofar as it is only a physical modification it is not yet a sensa- 
tion, that is, a fact of the psychical order. It becomes that fact at 
the instant when the physical quality existing in the exterior object 
passes from potentiality to the perceptible in actuality. 

In other words, the process of sensation is explained only by the 
synthesis of the subject and the perceptible object, or, more ex- 
actly, by the synthesis of the subject and the form which comes 
from the object. For the sensitive subject calls for the sensitive 
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soul, as matter calls for form. Whoever, says Aristotle, on the one 
hand compares the notion of color, of sound, et cetera, and on the 
other hand, that of sight, of hearing, et cetera, may assuredly 
affirm their differences. But in the very act of seeing, color and 
sight are not two distinct things: they are one single, identical fact, 
a single vital process, a single metaphysical reality. For the phys- 
ical quality of the exterior object then passes to the act of vision, 
and seeing passes into quality.3* Thus, if vision is a reception of a 
form by a sensitive organ, then sensation is the act of a being who 
senses.*° 

It remains to be explained how psychic actions produce material 
phenomena. Here again, it is not necessary to conceive the activity 
of the soul upon the body as an action of the one upon the other. It 
is the functioning of the being in actuality which is at the same 
time psychic and material. It is again by means of the notions of 
actual and potential, of matter and form, of a substantial compos- 
ite (in which the body is not simply an instrument of the soul, as in 
Plato, but intrinsically united) that the problem of the action of the 
psychical upon the material must be solved. With these notions, 
the passing of the desire, which is the action of the sensitive soul, to 
the movement of locomotion is self-explanatory. 

In reality, it is the heart which gives impulsion to the mobile 
organs, yet this is only the organ of the sensitive soul, without 
which there is no desire. And without desire the heart cannot give 
impulsion to the members of locomotion. From this it suffices to 
modify the desire by modifying consciousness in order that the 
heart, the center of movement, may create the modifications in the 
organs of locomotion. Desire is precisely the special finality of the 
animal. In exercising an attraction upon the soul by means of 
consciousness, it modifies it and makes its desire become action. 
Thus, the passage of psychic action to physical and mechanical 
action is effected. 

It is evident that so long as Aristotle remains in the domain of 
sensitive life, common to the animal and to man, his psychophys- 
ical considerations account perfectly for the problem of the union 
of soul and body, of the material and the psychic. The major 
difficulty appears in his explanation when he comes to consider 


man in that which is uniquely characteristic of him, namely: 
thought. 
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III. THe Homo ARISTOTELICUS 


After having established, as has been noted, the basic unity of 
the living being in general, there remained the need of explaining 
the incontestable superiority of man over the rest of the animated 
world. Ascending from the nutritive soul of the plant to the sensi- 
tive soul of the animal, Aristotle then rises to the noetic soul of 
man. For in reality, it is in man formed for a life of thought that 
the soul attains its perfection. It is the soul which makes of man “a 
divine being”, end of creation, center of the world, and lord of the 
universe,°6 

To account for this fact, Aristotle distinguishes in man a “spirit- 
ual soul”, “that in him which thinks and conceives”, by nature and 
by origin supernatural.37 Thus, while the other functions of the 
soul infer the body and could not exist without it, the intellect is 
radically independent of the body. In nothing is it bound to the 
body and to its life.3* It is not born with the human organism, 
which it makes perfect by entering into it “from without” “by the 
door’, at the moment when that is formed.®° Neither does it die 
with the body, since it exists from all eternity and has not been 
created. Transcendent to the living organism of man, it exercises 
an influence upon him but cannot experience action in return. 
Being strictly related to God, Aristotle refers to it as ‘‘the divine in 
man” 4° for its activity is that of God: thought. Also, for this 
reason this soul in itself, pure intelligence, subsists, imperishable 
and divine, in the purity of its immortal essence. 

It is important to establish a profound distinction between this 
intellect as a soul in itself, and the soul form of the body, as well 
as the states common to the soul and to the body. In fact, these 
states are not purely immaterial. Being realized in matter, they are 
in some way movements. Now, the intellect, according to Aris- 
totle, is “impassive,” that is, inaccessible to movement. The latter, 
existing in space, remains foreign to the essence of the soul in 
itself. That is why the passions, sensations, memory, and even 
discursive thought cannot be related to it. They belong to the 
subject which possesses intellect and not to the soul, as pure 
thought, as pure rational intuition. The intellect remains separated 
from the functions common to the soul and to the body, as the 
eternal is separate from the perishable. An abyss cuts the human 
being in half. 

How then, may the unity of man be explained? How can the 
immaterial intellect act upon matter? And above all, how can ma- 
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terial things impress their forms upon the intellect? This difficulty 
appeared so great to some of Aristotle’s disciples that they thought 
best to abandon the doctrine of their master on this point and to 
adopt either Platonic dualism or materialism. The difficulty would 
certainly appear still more complicated today because of the nu- 
merous contradictory interpretations and modern scientific pre- 
occupations of quite another order. Perhaps it would be necessary 
to seek a solution of the problem of the intellect in a continuation 
of the Aristotelian method, as we have done for the sensitive soul. 
However that may be, the psychophysical human being, according 
to Aristotle, remains profoundly mysterious. 

Although Aristotle has established the intermediaries between 
the material and the immaterial, distinguishing on one hand a 
passive intellect which perishes with the body, and on the other 
hand, an active intellect absolutely independent of the body; the 
difficulty nonetheless remains. Certainly, that active intellect, 
found in man as a divine principle, has a mode of action which is 
peculiar to it. It is a sort of intelligible light which acts upon the 
passive intellect as light acts upon the visual organ. In the same 
way that light brings illuminated objects from potentiality to actu- 
ality by acting upon the vision, the active intellect brings from 
potentiality to actuality the intelligible forms contained in the 
images. 

But these considerations simply lead us to new difficulties. How 
is it possible to understand this illumination? To what kind of 
transformation is the image which is conserved in the sensitive soul 
subjected in order to produce thought? How does this form, thus 
elaborated, pass into the intellect? These are some “things which 
remain profoundly mysterious. There must be in the active intelli- 
gence some sort of transforming virtue which takes them (the 
intelligibles) from the sensitive soul. This virtue of transformation, 
the texts of Aristotle do not permit us to define precisely; and I 
believe that no one has succeeded in completely explaining it.” #1 

If then, Aristotle, logician and physiologist, has solved the prob- 
lem of the union of soul and body and of their relations when he 
holds to the point of view of the natural sciences and a physical 
explanation of the problem, Aristotle the metaphysician, on the 
contrary, reaffirms the duality of man according to Plato, when he 
specifically considers the psychophysical human being. This doc- 
trine of the thinking soul, immortal and divine, which is joined to 
the human soul “from without” without blending with it, is not the 
result of Aristotelian logic. It is not the method, nor the principles 
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of becoming which have led Aristotle to posit the immortality of 
the soul. This doctrine is probably derived from a mythological 
residue or a version adapted from the dogma of Plato. 

Certainly, considerations borrowed from the theory of knowl- 
edge rather than theological considerations led Aristotle to distin- 
guish the soul in itself from the soul as the form of the body. But 
what is thus reconfirmed is basically only the ancient theology. 
Nevertheless, belief in the immortality of the soul does not imply, 
according to Aristotle, a moral significance. The end par excel- 
lence is in the thought, inasmuch as it is accompanied by the 
pleasure which belongs to it; it is the prerogative of that which is 
divine in man. That is why man finds his deepest and most perfect 
delight in the purely contemplative activity of thought which thinks 
itself. All his life consists in this. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The belief in the immortality of the soul is thus found to be the 
first antinomial postulate which opposes itself at the outset to any 
possible solution of the problem of the union of soul and body. It 
is, moreover, basic to the dualistic conception of man which has 
prevailed throughout all antiquity and to the present time. 

The Christian conception of man certainly rested, in its origin, 
upon a totally different anthropology. We shall have occasion to 
observe this. But the Christian philosophy, founded by Clement of 
Alexander and Origen, and presented by St. Augustine in a vast 
system which became the doctrine of the Church, rapidly estab- 
lished the pre-eminence of the fundamental elements of the Pla- 
tonic anthropology. In the Middle Ages the first of the scholastic 
philosophies borrowed all its doctrine from Plotinus and through 
him from Plato, while Aristotelianism triumphed with Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Thus, throughout nearly twenty centuries, in spite of the diver- 
sity of succeeding systems, the various conceptions of man remain 
(with trifling differences) close to that of Plato or of Aristotle: 
that of a hybrid being, composed of an immortal soul and a perish- 
able body. Sometimes the ideal human being is illustrated by the 
contemplative life of those mystical monks going to heaven by 
means of ‘‘purification”, sometimes by the life of those other monks, 
intellectuals par excellence, better acquainted with Aristotle than 
with the Gospel. 

Whether Platonists or Aristotelians, both invariably believe in 
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the postulate of the ancient philosophy originally established by 
Pythagoras on the theology of the Chaldean and Orphic priests: 
the immortality of the soul.4? The study of modern dualism as 
elaborated by Descartes will bring into focus the Cartesian postu- 
late, which is just as much opposed to a solution of the problem of 
the union of soul and body as is the Platonic postulate. 
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Chapter IV 


ORIGIN AND POSTULATE OF 
MODERN DUALISM 


I. FROM ANCIENT DUALISM TO MODERN DUALISM 


As the trial of Anaxagoras marks a turning point in philosophy, 
inaugurating ancient dualism, so in the same way the trial of Gali- 
leo opens a new era which leads philosophical reflection to modern 
dualism. In this revolution astronomy once again plays a role of 
primary importance. 

In fact, a simple substitution in the astronomical system sufficed 
to change the accepted image of the world and to overthrow all the 
beliefs that were attached to it. It will be remembered that the 
Pythagoreans had deduced the celestial immortality of souls and 
stars from the similitude of their circular movements. This reli- 
gious vision of the world collapsed the day that it occurred to 
Galileo to prove on his inclined plane the elliptical movements of 
the planets around the sun as Kepler affirmed it after observations 
made by his master Tycho Brahe. 

This substitution of the elliptical system of Kepler for the cir- 
cular system of the ancients may seem to us today a simple geo- 
metric curiosity. However, it is this rather than the discovery of 
Copernicus, which overthrew the older conception of the world by 
making nonsensical the distinction between the earth and the sky 
and the beliefs in the divinity of stars and souls based on the 
dogma of the circularity of the movements of the planets. 

Galileo endeavored, in truth, to prove that the elliptical move- 
ment is not a simple movement. On the contrary, it can be broken 
up into an attraction towards a center and into a uniform and 
rectilinear motion of translation. According to the principle of 
inertia which Galileo discovered as the extreme point of his experi- 
ment on the inclined plane, the planets do not naturally describe 
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circular movements, but rather, rectilinear movements. If then, 
they are diverted from their path, it is because a central force, 
analogous to gravity, draws them toward the sun. Thus the ellip- 
tical trajectory of the planets is not explained differently than that 
of terrestrial projectiles; it is the result of two composing move- 
ments, the one governed by the principle of inertia, the other by 
the law of gravity, also demonstrated by Galileo. 

Therefore, if the celestial mechanism does not differ at all from 
the terrestrial mechanism, if the movement of the planets is not at 
all simple as the Pythagoreans believed, but on the contrary a 
complex movement, there is no longer any reason to hold as true 
their dual demonstration of the divinity of the stars and the celes- 
tial nature of souls. Any doubt could no longer exist, the day that 
Galileo showed spots on the sun through his telescope, thereby 
proving that that body was not incorruptible as the Peripatetics 
were still teaching in his day. Likewise, the physical proof of the 
material unity of the world was presented when he observed, with 
the aid of his modest instrument, that the moon presented hollows 
and elevations similar to those of the earth, as Anaxagoras had 
already affirmed. 

By a correct reversion of matters after twenty centuries of 
eclipse, the monistic conception of the Ionian physicists in its turn 
triumphed over the dualistic conception of the world which issued 
from the scholarly astronomy of the Pythagoreans and into which, 
so conveniently, had come to be inserted the sacred anthropology 
of the religions of the Hellenistic Orient, substituting itself not only 
for all those which proceeded from another source, but, finally, for 
the Christian anthropology itself. In thus destroying at a single 
blow the most sacred and ancient beliefs, however, the new system 
of the world abruptly reopened the conflict between science and 
religion. The Peripatetics in the name of Aristotle and the doctors 
of the Church in the name of the Bible demanded the condemna- 
tion of Galileo. The Roman magister then declared the new as- 
tronomy to be false in philosophy and formally heretical to the 
faith. But this time, circumstances worked to favor the condemned 
system, so that the trial of Galileo marks the beginning of a new 
era, which is, in fact, also a “renaissance” of the principles of the 
physics of the Milesians, a return to the unity of the world and to 
the universality of its laws. 

What, then, is the source of the modern dualistic conception? In 
a poor interpretation of a brilliant idea of Galileo’s is found the 
origin of the dualism from which modern society has suffered since 
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the Renaissance. Galileo, as we know, sharply distinguished the 
primary qualities of things, dimensions and weights, which may be 
measured, from their secondary qualities: form, color, odor, which 
are not measurable. For scientific reasons, he separated the quan- 
titative from the qualitative. The first, expressed in mathematical 
language, became the object of science, whereas the second was 
neglected, being concerned with questions which scientifically had 
no meaning. 

Now, as Dr. Alexis Carrel has ably shown, while the abstraction 
of the primary qualities of things was legitimate, ignoring the sec- 
ondary qualities involved the gravest consequences for that which 
concerns man. For precisely in man’s case, that which is not 
measurable is more important than that which is measurable. The 
existence of thought is as fundamental as that of physico-chemical 
equilibriums. Far from diminishing the separation of the qualita- 
tive from the quantitative, this cleavage was made deeper yet when 
Descartes opposed to thought-substance the idea of extension-sub- 
stance, renewing in another form the dualism of matter and mind, 
of body and soul. Only this time, instead of having a religious and 
cosmological basis, Descartes gave to dualism an essentially sub- 
jective basis. 

Thenceforth, the manifestations of the mind remained quite as 
inexplicablé as before. In addition, the material was definitively 
isolated from the spiritual and the problem of the union of soul 
and body became the most mysterious of enigmas. The organic 
structure and the physiological mechanisms assumed an increasing 
importance, while the soul was continually referred to as an entity. 
So that finally the altogether artificial discrimination of Galileo, 
sanctioned by the philosophy of Descartes, started “our civilization 
on the road which has led science to triumph and man to degrada- 
tion.” } 

In reality, the antithesis of matter and spirit, as Galileo had 
posited it, was only the opposition of two kinds of techniques, of 
observations made of a single object by the aid of different meth- 
ods, of abstractions devoid of all reality, of simple words. That 
was a methodological necessity, indispensable to the construction 
of science, even the science of man. The error of Descartes was in 
believing the reality of these abstractions and attempting to dem- 
onstrate them philosophically. In so doing, he posited at the 
same time the problem of the union of soul and body in a new 
form, to which the basic unity of the cogito, apparently, should not 
have led him. Only a careful examination of the thought of Des- 
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cartes makes it possible to explain the transition from this intuitive 
unity of the thinking being to the reflexive duality of his soul and 


body. 


Il. THE SUBJECTIVE ORIGINS OF MODERN DUALISM 


As has been observed, the imperishable glory of Descartes will 
always be that he introduced us to the depths of the being by 
means of personal intimacy. Thereby he achieved a primary truth 
which everyone can verify at any time, performing for himself the 
personal and secret operation. 

By the cogito, Descartes not only freed the idea of the soul 
from the mythological equivocations with which the dualistic 
philosophy of antiquity had been hampered, but in addition he 
demonstrated that the consciousness of self is, of all acts of 
thought, the only one which permits us to reach the being at its 
very source. Now, “this primacy of the cogito expresses very ade- 
quately the most profound character of all philosophy which, in- 
stead of constituting itself as an objective system, expresses that 
engagement of the ‘me’ in the being which makes of it indivisibly 
a science and a wisdom.” ? 

Nevertheless, while the cogito defines a primary beginning of the 
self, it must be recognized that for Descartes it is a gnosiological 
rather than an ontological beginning. This fact is usually forgotten 
by those who reproach Descartes for not having exploited the 
possibilities of his cogito, whether because he has not sufficiently 
decanted the self or because he has not carried reflexive analysis to 
the transcendental or impersonal self. “Descartes did not wish to 
detach the self from the being, nor to search for a basis, in the 
sense of a conditon of transcendental possibility of knowledge, nor 
to establish the rapport between thought and being in general; he 
wished merely to discover a primary truth which might serve as a 
point of departure for certain knowledge.” 3 

In doubting his knowledge Descartes “reflected” in a very par- 
ticular sense. His experience does not consist in diverting his atten- 
tion from objects so as to better reflect upon himself. In the cogito, 
Descartes does not turn his attention upon himself as upon a dif- 
ferent object. The cogito surges from the interior at the moment 
that the exterior world vanishes and Descartes does nothing but 
surprise himself in the act of thinking at the very instant that he is 
doubting. In thinking, he becomes conscious of an evidence that he 
is, at that instant, in the process of thinking. The Cartesian experi- 
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ence goes no further than the act “accomplishing itself”, than 
thought in the process of thinking. 

For this reason, in the Cartesian experience, properly speaking, 
there is not the least trace of a division between the self con- 
sciously reflecting and consciousness reflected upon. In truth, Des- 
cartes thinks, but he does not think that he thinks; he is conscious 
of self, but he has no consciousness of his consciousness. It is not 
the analysis of the cogito that interests him, but the cogito in its 
action. Now, as soon as the cogito is taken beyond the act of 
“accomplishing itself” its evident certitude vanishes. For the certi- 
tude to be evident, the experience must stop at the precise moment 
where consciousness of the self modifies itself in a reflection on the 
self, at the instant when the reflecting subject projects itself as 
though outside of itself to become a subject reflected upon, that is 
to say, an object or a fact of knowledge. 

In a certain sense, the transition from the immediate conscious- 
ness of the act of thinking to existence is itself only a new intensifi- 
cation of the reflective consciousness of self, or, at least, the dichot- 
omy that this transition initiates is still imperceptible. However, 
Louis Lavelle has commented that too often one is led to compare 
the two propositions “J think” and “I am” to the point of consider- 
ing them as identical, as Descartes himself did. “It is so true that 
their connection is less an inference than an intuition, or at least 
one of those immediate inferences which exclude memory and time 
and which are consequently true intuitions. It cannot be denied 
that the ‘ergo’ is a challenge to reflection, that it therefore evokes 
a duality of notions probably enveloped in a unique experience, but 
it is important to unite them after having singled them out. What I 
conclude from the thought of existence obliges me to recognize the 
objectivity of my own subjectivity.” 4 

If then, the cogito, on one hand, and the sum, on the other, in 
themselves bear no trace whatever of a dichotomy of the “me”, one 
is compelled to admit that the grasp by reflexive consciousness of 
the cogito ergo sum strongly implies a modification of the contents 
of consciousness which thenceforth distinguishes the thinking self 
from the being self, the subject reflecting from the subject reflected 
upon. So that the ergo of the cogito is not only the proof of the 
transition from the inward and indivisible experience to the dual- 
istic reflection of the self, but in reality the condition of the gnosio- 
logical start which Descartes was seeking when he set out to doubt 
everything. For in truth, the Cartesian knowledge of consciousness 
never realizes itself except by the differentiation of the object from 
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the subject. It is that which finally led Descartes to oppose to the 
cogito a substantial existence comparable to that of thought, thus 
passing from a methodological dualism inherent in the fact of 
consciousness of self to a dualism of substance. 

In so doing, Descartes not only went infinitely beyond the in- 
ward experience but he conferred on the dualism of substances an 
ontological value whose philosophical consequences are obvious. 
Instead of being the evident expression of the intimate unity of the 
human being, the cogito became the occasion for postulating the 
heterogeneity of opposite substances. The Cartesian process, in 
which the primary experience is absolutely indivisible, became the 
model par excellence for anthropological inquiry. So that modern 
philosophy since Descartes is manifestly stamped with the dualism 
of substances. 


TI]. THE DUALISM OF THE SUBSTANCES, POSTULATE 
OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


Ever since Descartes, dualism issuing from internal experience 
obviously dominates modern philosophy as well as psychology. 
“Whether it consents to it or resists it,’ as Mikel Dufrenne so 
aptly remarks, “modern philosophy is haunted by the opposition of 
subject and object; all its enterprises hurl themselves against this 
primordial difficulty which Heidegger could not surmount; all in- 
quiry about the being questions the existence of the one who poses 
if 8 

Referring to Cartesianism as a “mother doctrine’, Maine de 
Biran recognized not only a filial debt to it, but even more, he 
designated it as the common source of the diverse doctrines which 
have analyzed the same fundamental experience. For, if participa- 
tion bears two faces, it is normal that some individuals endeavor to 
discover the universal source from which the cogito derives while 
others devote themselves more especially to the limiting conditions 
under which it is accomplished. This explains, at the same time, why 
Cartesian dualism is found both in metaphysics and in modern 
psychology. It is because both plunge their roots into the same 
fundamental experience. 

This dualism, then, consists of admitting two types of essentially 
distinct realities: physical phenomena on one hand, and spirit- 
ual phenomena on the other. Belief in the reality of these two 
orders of phenomena, of these two substances as heterogeneous 
entities, is in a way, the a priori of Cartesian philosophy, the 
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postulate par excellence of modern thought, which lies at the base 
of the current conception of anthropology. 

In fact, today there are references in most psychological trea- 
tises to the correspondences between matter and mind, brain and 
thought. Psychophysical parallelism is treated there under multiple 
forms: interior observation which would be applied to one of the 
two types of reality, is opposed to external observation, which 
would be applied to the other. The psychophysicists themselves 
also have something to oppose: they distinguish sensation and 
stimulant. A certain basic dualism is found, acknowledged or not, 
all the way up to epiphenomenalism. 

The most ordinary psychological dualism is naturally that which 
is applied to the distinguishing of a part of the phenomena which 
occur outside the self from those which are localized in the interior 
or on the surface of the body. The first are called objective and the 
second, subjective. Many psychologists maintain, in spite of the 
artificial character of such a classification, that the phenomena 
they qualify as internal or psychological differ in their essential 
characteristics as well as in their localization as external or 
physical phenomena. In fact, they assert that physical phenomena 
are extended, have dimensions, form, while psychological phe- 
nomena, on the contrary, are unextended and do not have form. 
The first are localized in space, they are measurable and may be 
confirmed by several observers at.the same time, whereas the second 
have none of these characteristics and may be observed only by a 
single individual. Moreover, while physical phenomena are indi- 
rectly known by the intermediary of the senses, psychological 
phenomena are immediately known by the subject which perceives 
them. 

A somewhat similar attitude appears to be found in Edouard 
Claparéde, who rejects certain newer definitions as devoid of prac- 
tical value for psychology in order to return to the traditional 
definition of the psychic “as unextended, as not localizable in 
space, as irreducible to movement, as interior to the subject, as 
subjective, as being affected by ‘me-ness’—in opposition to spa- 
tiality, to exteriority, to objectivity, to the existence of physical 
objects independent of us, which in the end can always be reduced 
to movements of matter.” ® 

‘Le Dantec, eminent philosopher and biologist, was profoundly 
influenced by dualistic doctrine when he wrote: “I have two ways 
of knowing: first, a way which applies to all the objects other than 
myself, and to at least a part of the phenomena of which I am 
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myself the center; second, a way which is uniquely applied to 
certain parts of my personal activity.” 7 These two ways of knowing 
are what the psychologists refer to as external observation and in- 
ternal observation or introspection. In reality, observation itself 
can be neither external nor internal: these qualifications belong only 
to the observed phenomena. 

Finally, Taine, not content to oppose physical and psychological 
phenomena, affirms the identical nature of all the physical phenom- 
ena on one hand, and of all the psychological phenomena on the 
other.’ “Nature thus has two faces,” he writes, “and the succes- 
sive and simultaneous events which constitute it can be conceived 
and known in two ways, from the inside and in themselves, or 
from the outside and the impression which they produce on our 
senses. The two faces are parallel and all lines which intersect one 
intersect the other at the same level. Viewed from one side, the 
elements of nature are events which we conceive clearly only in a 
state of extreme simplicity, and which in that state we denote as 
molecular movements.” ® 

Thus, the dualistic doctrine of psychophysiological parallelism 
posits as axiomatic the correspondence of psychological phenom- 
ena and certain material processes which accompany them in the 
organism as well as their absolute heterogeneity. “There is an 
advantage, in order to bring into clearer relief this very important 
corollary of the principle of parallelism, in formulating it in isola- 
tion as an independent verity under the name of the Axiom of 
Heterogeneity or Principle of Dualism. The body and the mind, 
consciousness and the cerebral molecular movement, the psychic 
fact and the physical fact, while being simultaneous are heteroge- 
neous, disparate, irreducible, stubbornly two. That is self-evident, 
axiomatic.” 10 

This parallelistic doctrine is naturally opposed to the doctrine of 
interactionism, which nevertheless, is also a dualistic doctrine 
when it affirms that the consciousness does not act upon material 
phenomena which take place in the nervous system. Finally, there 
is one curious dualistic proposition, which distinguishes between 
objects, physical realities, and sensations, psychological phenom- 
ena, between colors, sounds, weights, et cefera, and the sensa- 
tions of colors, of sound, of weights, et cetera. 

However that may be, without wishing to become involved in a 
criticism of each of these psychological theories, we shall be con- 
tent to affirm with Bergson that the completely metaphysical 
origins of the thesis which is common to them “‘is directly de- 
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scended from Cartesianism. Implicitly contained (with many reser- 
vations, to be sure) in the philosophy of Descartes, disengaged and 
carried to the extreme by his successors, it has passed through the 
intermediary of philosophical physicians of the eighteenth century, 
into the psychophysiology of our time.” 14 An examination of the 
method, of the principles, and of Cartesian anthropology, can 
leave no doubt in this matter. 
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Chapter V 


THE CARTESIAN ANTHROPOLOGY 


I. THE METHODOLOGICAL ORIGINS OF CARTESIAN DUALISM 


The search for certitude, and the need of assuring for it a firm, 
unshakable foundation constitute the springboard of Cartesian 
thought. It is in the approved method of attaining this certitude 
that the true source of Cartesian dualism is found. It is therefore 
necessary to pause here for a moment. 

The certitude that Descartes endeavored to reach (the only 
one, according to him, which merits this name) is an absolute 
certitude, similar to that of mathematical demonstrations. Now, 
such a certitude must present itself as obvious to all minds. It 
cannot leave any room for the doubt of the skeptics. Its outline 
must be so clearly delineated that error in it is immediately dis- 
cernible, in such a way that the thing that it makes us see could not 
be other than we judge it to be. In short, the Cartesian certitude 
gives a perfectly clear and distinct view of the real, the clarity and 
distinction of an idea being, for Descartes, the criterion par excel- 
lence of objective certitude. 

The objective of the Cartesian method is precisely the constitu- 
tion of a “system of certain and evident knowledge.” ! The truth, 
says Descartes, is recognized by the evidence. One could truly 
say that the Cartesian revolution is based in principle upon 
this rule. But to what is the evidence attached which leads to 
certitude? All the things we can know are far from being alike. 
There are the simple, the complex, the immediate and the derived, 
the absolute and the relative. “The absolute”, observes Descartes, 
“is everything which contains in itself the pure and simple nature 
which is sought.” The relative is everything which participates in 
the absolute and derives from it; and “relative things withdraw the 
more from absolute things as they contain more subordinate rela- 
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tionships with one another.” 2 Consequently, the absolute is 
that which resists decomposition, whose “knowledge is so clear 
and so distinct that the mind cannot divide it into a great number 
of other things the knowledge of which could be still more dis- 
tinct.” The relative, on the contrary, is that which can be de- 
composed into a certain number of simple elements beyond 
which the mind could demand nothing more. These simple natures 
thus respond to the principle of evidence enunciated in the first 
rule of the method. Being evidences, they are necessarily clear and 
distinct; we see them with a direct view, exempt from illusion and 
error.4 

The secret of the method consists, then, in searching out all that 
is most absolute and in showing distinctly how these absolute ele- 
ments concur together in the composition of other things. Thence, 
the second and third precepts of the method which require a 
double movement of decomposition and of composition, of analy- 
sis and synthesis. Complex objects are broken up into their simple 
and absolute factors in order that by their clarity and their 
distinction they may present themselves distinctly. Then they are 
to be recomposed by the aid of the same factors so that they may 
be comprehended in their complexity. The method thus supposes 
two distinct processes of knowledge: intuition and reason. 

Intuition is to have obvious knowledge. It gives “a notion so 
transcendently clear” of that which is true “that it is impossible 
not to be aware of it.” 5 “Thus, everyone can see by intuition 
that he exists, that he thinks, that a triangle is defined by three 
lines.” © Embracing and comprehending without incertitude and 
without obscurity, intuition is necessarily the unique source of 
certain knowledge. For to see clearly and distinctly is everything in 
science. It is by intuition or by obviousness that the search for 
certitude must begin. It is to intuition or obviousness that all must 
be brought, even things most obscure and complex. Moreover, 
reason itself is only a series of intuitions by means of which it is 
possible to form complex relations through the use of simple rela- 
tions. 

Thus, whether it is a question of forming a science or simply of 
solving a particular question, the method has for its foundation the 
immediate certitude or the obviousness of simple notions and for 
process the reduction of complex things to the simple and irredu- 
cible elements which they contain; then the gradual compositions of 
these elements into more and more complex systems following the 
very order of the complexity of things. One in its nature, always 
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identical with itself in its process, the method is equally one and 
invariable in its applications. Whether it is a question of things of 
the mind or things of the body, it never differs. However, the unity 
of the method does not necessarily imply the fundamental unity of 
things. Far from that. But by this method alone the mind gets 
down to the simple nature of things, to irreducible notions, that is, 
to their clarity and fundamental distinction. 

His method once established, Descartes moves to its integral 
application, which is followed by the radical dualism that is 
characteristic of him. This method necessarily springs from a 
doubt which silences the results of science and knowledge, what- 
ever they may be. This doubt is, for Descartes, a provisional doubt 
of principle, in opposition to skeptical and definitive doubt.” It 
is a doubt of method, and the philosopher knows in advance that 
he will rise out of it. Nevertheless, it rests upon a “deception” 
which would be the basis for the Cartesian steps subsequently 
developed. In fact, Descartes appears to be constantly haunted by 
the fear of being mistaken, whether by his senses, by his reasoning, 
or even by evil deceptive genii which the Latin text calls ‘“deceiv- 
ers.” 8 The Discours de la méthode begins by an account of this 
deception; it is precisely that which leads him to the methodologi- 
cal doubt by means of which he will make “the light” of certitude 
to flash from the depths of “darkness”: 9 “My whole plan,” he 
affirms, “is only to make myself sure and to reject the moving 
earth and the sand in order to find the rock and the clay.” 1° 

This rock and this clay which must serve as a foundation for all 
his philosophy, Descartes found in himself. This truth, capable of 
victoriously resisting all the efforts of skepticism, even those of the 
evil genii which would take pleasure in deceiving us, is the exist- 
ence of his own thought. In truth, “by the fact that I am doubting 
all things, I am thinking; and if I am thinking, I exist”. The power- 
ful and evil being, (whose existence Descartes assumes for an 
instant), could not, in deceiving me, stop me from existing. On the 
contrary, by the very fact that he deceives me, he proves that I 
exist. Wherefore, “I, who know that I can be deceived, I who 
doubt all things, I cannot doubt that I am a being who doubts, a 
being who thinks.” “I think, therefore I am.” Such is the form in 
which Descartes announces this primary truth which must serve as 
a foundation for all other truths. For his intuition of being by 
thought is, according to him, so sufficiently obvious that it cannot 
be doubted. 

By the cogito, Descartes thus touches ground in reality: from 
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logic he passes to metaphysics. The method has given him logical 
rules for conducting his research. Metaphysics, which is the 
science of the real, makes it possible for him to arrive at the first 
principle sought. The cogito answers very exactly to the require- 
ments of the formal rules and furnishes a real content, one which it 
would be difficult to discredit; it is an immediate knowledge at the 
same time that it is a simple nature. 

That is why the cogito becomes for Descartes the real principle 
of truth, the model par excellence of objectivity: the object whose 
idea has a clarity approaching that of the cogito really does exist. 
Nevertheless, to be perfectly objective, it does not suffice that an 
idea be clear. That it may be obvious, it must be distinct from all 
others.1! For it is together that clarity and distinction consti- 
tute the true criterion of objectivity. In addition to clarity, the 
cogito itself demands distinction. “Having noted”, Descartes ex- 
plains, “that there is nothing at all in this ‘I think, therefore I am’, 
which could assure me that I am telling the truth, except that I see 
very clearly that in order to think it is necessary to exist, I judged 
that I could take as a general rule, that the things which we con- 
ceive very clearly and very distinctly are all true; only there is 
some difficulty in detecting those which we conceive distinctly.” 1° 

Thus, the Cartesian system can only attain the integral truth 
required by the criterion of clear and distinct ideas, on the condi- 
tion that it include some notion which is radically distinguished 
from the cogito. For in itself, the cogito has only clarity. Certainly, 
it is already distinguished from all the obscure ideas which have 
been called in question, but still, it is only distinguished from them 
by its clarity, without its content differentiating itself exactly from 
that of other ideas, precisely because those have been eliminated 
due to their lack of clarity. In order to answer to the complete 
criterion of objectivity, it is thus necessary that the cogito be dis- 
tinguished from something. In other words, it is necessary for the 
thinking self to have some antithesis as clear as the cogito itself. 
This antithesis is extension, for the demonstration of which Des- 
cartes is obliged to establish divine veracity as a preliminary in 
order to give to it a substantial existence comparable to that of 
thought. 

Extension exists, thus, as a type of objectivity radically distinct 
from thought and clear to such a degree that, starting from it, it is 
possible to construct that model science which is geometry. It is 
thanks to the distinction between these two clear ideas, that of the 
self included in the cogito and that of extension, that it becomes 
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possible to represent reality by a sort of play of oppositions be- 
tween the two perfectly clear and distinct ideas, between the two 
ideas truly objective and substantial. So that the incomplete Carte- 
sianism of the cogito is completed in that of the radical dualism of 
the thinking substance and the extended substance. 


Il. THE DUALISM OF THE SUBSTANCES AND THE DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN THE BODY AND THE SOUL 


From the very definition that Descartes gives to substance, he 
poses the substantial dualism of thought and extension, as well as 
the distinction between the soul and body. 

According to Descartes, substance has no need of anything, 
either to exist or to be conserved in existence. It exists “propria 
sua vi’, which is equivalent to saying that it always exists.’* 
“When we conceive of substance”, he says, “we conceive only of a 
thing which exists in such a fashion that it has need only of itself in 
order to exist.”!4 In the absolute sense of this definition, it is 
evident “that only God may so exist. For in God alone existence is 
necessarily associated with essence. It is thus to God alone that the 
term substance applies unequivocally.” 15 

However, it is expedient to give to the term substance a larger 
significance by applying it to created things. Certainly, nothing can 
come into existence and maintain itself without the cooperation of 
God. It is evident that if God should be lacking, all created things 
would fall back into the nothingness from which they have been 
drawn. “They should no less be called substances”, declares Des- 
cartes, “because when we say of the created substance that it 
subsists by itself, we do not thereby exclude the divine cooperation 
of which it has need in order to subsist; but by that we only wish to 
say that it is the sort of thing that can exist independently of all 
created things, which cannot be said of the modes of things, such 
as form or number.” 1° 

Thus, using the term substance for both thought and extension 
is justified; for their clear and distinct ideas guarantee that they 
both can “exist without any others” and “need only the ordinary 
cooperation of God” to exist. Descartes even comments that it is 
“easier to know a substance which thinks or an extended substance 
than a substance all alone, regardless of whether it thinks or is 
extended, because there is some difficulty in separating the notion 
that we have of thought or of extension.” 17 

For in truth, substance is not manifested to us by the sole fact 
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that it exists. We apprehend it only when it is invested with that 
which makes it manifest to us, with perceivable properties serving 
to disclose it. “We do not know substance by itself, but only 
because it is the subject of some acts.” 8 Thus, the very fact 
that he thinks, discloses to Descartes that he is a substance: “from 
the very fact that I thought to doubt the truth of other things, it 
followed very obviously and very certainly that I was . . . I knew 
by that thought that I was a substance.” ® For “thought cannot 
exist without something which thinks, and in general no occur- 
rence or no act could exist without a substance of which it is the 
act.’ 2° 

Thus, there can exist only two sorts of substances, absolutely 
independent the one of the other, perfectly clear and distinct. On 
the one hand, we have the clear and distinct idea of ourselves, as 
of a thing which thinks and which is not extended; on the other 
hand, we have a clear and distinct idea of the body, in the sense 
that it is something extended and which does not think. By this 
distinction, Descartes, on the authority of consciousness, founds 
not only the radical dualism between the thinking substance and 
the extended substance, but the dualism, no less radical, between 
the body and the mind. 

What is this substance, then, of which thought is the attribute 
and of which the reality is manifested to Descartes with such evi- 
dence in the cogito? “I think, therefore I am.” But “what am I?” “I 
am a thing which thinks”, responds Descartes. For in examining 
attentively that which I am, I know that I am “a substance of 
which the essence or the nature is only to think, and which, in 
order to exist, has need of no place, neither depends on any mate- 
rial thing. So that this self, the soul by which I am that which I am, 
is entirely distinct from the body and is even easier to know than 
the body. And further, even if the body were not, the soul would 
not cease to be all that it is.” 2? 

“What does this mean if not that I am essentially a thinking 
subject? Properly speaking, I am a thinking subject, that is to say, 
a mind, an understanding, or a reason.” 22 Thus, instead of 
defining the self or the soul as the principle of life, Descartes 
defines it as the principle of thought, as a mind. Thought is the 
essence of the soul. “Thought is an attribute which belongs to me; 
it alone cannot be detached from me.” ** In other words, the 
soul is essentially a thing which thinks, a thing which “needs only 
itself to exist”, and to be assured of its existence. Now, “to need 
only itself in order to exist,” *4 is by definition to be a sub- 
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stance. In fact, when Descartes says “‘cogito ergo sum”, he has 
already become conscious of himself as of a “substance”, or, 
which is the same thing, he has become conscious that thought is 
substance, that is, that it can assure itself of its existence. Whence, 
Descartes can conclude that he is a substance. 

But this thinking substance, by a sort of “inspection of the 
mind”, discovers by the reflection with which it is endowed the 
existence of the entire universe: God first, then bodies. In fact, the 
objective reality of the idea of the infinite Being, transcending by 
far the perfection of this thinking substance which we are, cannot 
be our own product. It must have its raison d’étre in the real 
existence of God. As for the existence of the body, Descartes 
proves it exactly in the same manner, “by postulating its existence 
in the name of the principle of causality to provide sufficient reason 
for the content of our thought.” 75 

Aside from the spiritual substance, there is thus the extended 
substance. Now, “substance, which is the immediate subject of 
extension and of the occurrences which presuppose extension, such 
as form, situation, local movement, et cetera are called body.” 26 
Descartes designates it also under the name of extended or cor- 
poreal substance, thing extended or simply matter. 

Thus, the body actually exists. Our tendency to believe this is 
found to be confirmed by the existence of God who could not 
deceive us.?’ The attribute par excellence of the body is exten- 
sion. All the other properties of the corporeal substance presup- 
pose it and since the latter could exist independently of all human 
existence, it must necessarily be independent of our senses them- 
selves,?8 

By intelligence Descartes conceives clearly and distinctly that 
extension and thought, insofar as the one constitutes the nature of 
the body and the other that of the soul, differ completely.?® So 
that “intellectual actions have no affinity with corporeal acts,” 3° 
and the thinking substance and the corporeal substance must be 
conceived as “things complete” in themselves 3! and thereby abso- 
lutely irreducible and radically heterogenous. 

Naturally, by thus opposing the two substances, Descartes at the 
same time establishes a distinction equally as radical between the 
body and the soul. In recognizing himself as a spiritual substance, 
he becomes conscious at the same time that his soul is entirely 
distinct from his body.*? A simple inspection of the mind suf- 
fices, moreover, to assure him that the body is not necessary for 
him to exist; while thought is sufficient and necessary for his exist- 
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ence. It is that which explains why he has a much clearer and more 
distinct knowledge of his soul than of his body, because, in the 
end, it is the soul alone which constitutes his true self. 

This identification between the being of thought and being itself 
necessarily led Descartes to the postulate of the immortality of the 
soul. Moreover, when he affirms that thought cannot be detached 
from the self, that this self is a reality which does not exhaust 
these phenomena and that the phenomenal being is not a true 
being, Descartes goes beyond the portal of immediate experience. 
In order to be drawn from immediate understandings, these con- 
clusions require a certain postulate. And in this sense, “the spirit- 
ual realism of Descartes is not a simple statement of fact; it is an 
affirmation which is based at the same time on the facts and on a 
principle.” 33 

Indeed, the soul, being of a nature entirely distinct from that of 
the body, simple and indivisible, capable of pure intellection, and 
sufficient unto itself, Descartes deduces therefrom that these argu- 
ments are sufficient “to show clearly enough the death of the soul 
does not follow the corruption of the body.” Rather, they suffice 
for him “to conclude that the mind, or the soul of man, insofar as 
that can be known by natural philosophy, is immortal.” 34 

In that case, how is the union of body and soul in a man ex- 
plained? The problem is all the more difficult to solve since Des- 
cartes, while affirming the radical and substantial distinction of the 
body and the soul, affirms at the same time the necessity of their 
union. It is not hard to understand why this problem was a redoubt- 
able mystery for the successors of Descartes. For, even if it is rela- 
tively easy to grasp the opposition of the body and soul, it is more 
difficult to conceive at the same time, “clearly and distinctly”, their 
union. 


III. THE UNION OF THE SOUL AND THE BODY OR THE 
Homo CARTESIANUS 


For Descartes, the union of the soul and body is a fact, an 
immediate datum of the perceptible experience which no compari- 
son, no reasoning, could exactly explain. That is why, each time he 
speaks of it, the problem is supposedly solved, and the solution is 
simply developed in such a way as to adapt itself to the facts.*° 

Actually, Descartes professes his doctrine of the union of soul 
and body with more insistence than with details and clarifications. 
Moreover, as F. Alquié remarks, it is not alone the logic of an 
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intellectual evolution which in the last years of his life leads him to 
study the concrete man, but rather the accidental causes, the im- 
prudences of a Regius, the philosophical curiosity of a Princess 
Elizabeth, not to mention the objections of some others.%¢ 

These affirmations, these questions and these objections have 
their source in the very difficulties of the doctrine of Descartes, 
who before having affirmed the union of the soul and body, and 
thereby the unity of man, had established their radical distinction, 
dividing man. But according to him, it appears that the error of 
those who have questioned him on the matter of the unity of man 
is that they have done so starting from the results of the Cartesian 
philosophy.3” 

Considered in their union, the soul is not only in the body as the 
pilot in the ship; it is closely joined to it, and constitutes with it a 
single whole.** “The soul is substantially united to the body,” 
responds Descartes to the objections of Arnauld. And when the 
latter still suspects him of thinking, like Plato, that man is only a 
mind making use of a body, Descartes declares that he has given 
stronger reasons for the substantial union of the soul and the body 
than those which he has ever seen elsewhere.®? 

Man is then, for Descartes, not a simple juxtaposition of the 
soul and body. The “true man” (for whom the Discours de la 
méthode already demanded that there be between the soul and the 
body a closer union than that of the pilot and his vessel), requires 
an indissoluble union. It is by means of this union that man is a 
being in himself; without it, man is not a true man. Descartes is 
thoroughly convinced of the real unity of man, so much so, that he 
reproves Regius, his imprudent disciple, for having affirmed that 
man, insofar as he is formed of a body and a soul, is only a being 
by accident. “Man is a true being in himself, and not by accident”, 
he writes to him. “The soul is really and substantially united to the 
body, not by its situation and its disposition, as you say in your 
last writing, which is false and subject to reproof by me, but it is, I 
say, united to the body by a true union.” 4° 

The sincerity of Descartes on this point cannot be questioned, 
for if man were not really a being in himself, insofar as he results 
from the union of the soul and body, he would have every reason 
to wish for the deliverance of the soul, following the example of 
Plato. Not only does Descartes refrain from considering the soul as 
prisoner of the body, but besides, he appears perfectly satisfied 
with his condition as man in spite of the fact that this union is the 
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source of a perplexity for him from which it is important to free 
himself .*1 

Descartes nowhere expresses the wish to deliver his soul from 
the body, in spite of the desire which he has of going beyond his 
finitude or of elevating himself toward the divine by the spirituality 
of his thinking self. Even in the texts where he deals with the 
immortality of the soul, it would be difficult to recognize the tone 
of the Phaedo. Quite on the contrary, having “no assurance” as to 
what the state of his soul will be when separated from the body, he 
says that “we must not leave the certain for the uncertain,” but 
seek rather to be content in this world, which is always possible, 
“provided that one knows how to be reasonable.” 42 Even in 
the letter to the Marquis of Newcastle, where, passing beyond “the 
boundaries of philosophizing” which he had stipulated for himself, 
iN aspiring in some way to “the pure light, constant and clear,” 
which will illuminate “our mind when it shall be detached from the 
body”, Descartes expressly tries to recall that the philosophy 
which he is cultivating is not “so barbarous nor so ferocious that it 
rejects the role of the emotions.” “On the contrary”, he adds, “‘it is 
in that usage alone that I find all the sweetness and the felicity of 
this life.” #8 Moreover, men who “can be most deeply moved by 
their passions are capable of tasting the greatest sweetness in this 
life.” #4 

Evidently, that concern for the concrete and living being plays a 
role as important in the Cartesian metaphysics as aspiration to- 
ward the essences. In fact, as F. Alquié has so appropriately 
remarked, “of the human condition, Descartes did not wish to 
overlook either war, or travel, or duels, or love, or study. Also, the 
example that he proposes to Princess Elizabeth is not that of a 
pure meditator, of an ascetic or of a philosopher in a cubicle, but 
that of a man devoting only ‘a very few hours of the day to 
thoughts which occupy the imagination’, (that is to say, to sci- 
ence) ‘very few hours in a year to those which occupy the under- 
standing alone’, (that is to say to metaphysics) and ‘giving all the 
rest of his time to the relaxation of the senses and to the repose of 
the spirit.’” 4° 

How then, does Descartes conceive of the substantial unity of 
the human being? Is it a unity of nature or simply a unity of 
composition? For in fact, “the things about which we have differ- 
ent ideas could be taken for one and the same thing in two ways, 
namely, either in unity and identity of nature, or only in unity of 
composition. . . . Now the problem is to know if we conceive that 
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the thing which thinks and that which is extended is a single thing 
in unity of nature . . . or rather if these are not called one in 
unity of composition insofar as they both meet one another in a 
single man.” *® In other terms, the two substances which are 
joined each keep their essential properties to the exclusion of all 
others. As far as this unity of composition is concerned, Descartes 
recognizes that it is not entirely false to consider the composing 
substances as “incomplete”. “Not that they have anything incom- 
plete insofar as they are substances, but only insofar as they relate 
to some other substance with which they compose a whole by 
itself... . The mind and the body are incomplete substances, since 
they are related to the man whom they compose.” 47 

But how can this substantial union be explained? Obliged to 
give more details to Princess Elizabeth who is more particular- 
ly interested in questions concerning the union of soul and body, 
Descartes admitted at the outset that he had “said almost nothing 
about it”. But this time, wishing to say something, he leads us to 
the principles of his theory of knowledge. For to know, is to re- 
duce things to a few primary and simple notions: “Every science 
of man” consists “‘only in accurately distinguishing these notions”. 
Now already we know two clear and distinct ideas, two substantial 
natures: that of thought and that of extension. But that is not all: 
the union of the soul and the body constitutes explicitly the third 
of these primary notions by means of which we cut out all our 
other knowledge “as from the originals on the pattern.” 48 

That is why there is no use in attempting to comprehend the 
union of soul and body otherwise than by bringing all the manifes- 
tations of this union to the idea of the union itself. For the specific 
manifestations of the union of soul and body cannot be known 
except in and by the idea of the union, in the same way that a 
mode of thought or of extension cannot be known except by the 
idea of the thought or of the extension. It is necessary to be deeply 
involved in the idea of union in order to comprehend any fact 
whatever relative to the union of the soul and body, while being 
careful to relate that fact to one or the other of the substances 
which compose it—to thought or to extension. 

Therefore, the idea of the union of soul and body should not be 
sought in the understanding as for the idea of thought; neither in 
the understanding aided by the imagination, as for extension: but 
it is in the senses that one must place oneself to be involved in the 
idea of the union. For that which results from the union of the soul 
and the body is sensibility, and more generally still, indistinct 
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knowledge. “Things which belong to the union of the soul and 
body”, says Descartes, “are known only obscurely by the under- 
standing alone; neither are known by the understanding aided by 
the imagination; but they are known very clearly by the senses. 
From which it follows that those who never philosophize and who 
make use only of their senses, do not doubt at all that the soul 
moves the body and that the body acts on the soul; but they 
consider both as a single thing, which is to say that they conceive 
their union, for to conceive of the union which is between two 
things is to conceive of them as a single thing.” 49 

This means that the union of the soul and body cannot have the 
explicative value of a clear and distinct idea. Therefore, it resists 
all attempts at analysis. But it is nonetheless one of those parent 
ideas immanent to experience which is made precise only by ob- 
servation of the natural, everyday facts of the sensible life. “It is by 
availing oneself only of life and ordinary conversations, and in 
abstaining from meditating and studying about things which exer- 
cise the imagination, that one learns how to conceive of the union 
of soul and body.” 5° 

The manifestations of the union of the soul and body which 
serve as proof to Descartes—according to him the strongest that 
had ever been given—are on the one hand the existence in us of 
the imaginative thought and on the other hand the feelings or 
the passions of the soul, as he explains in the Sixth Meditation.*' 
In his theory of the imagination, Descartes advances the scho- 
lastic argument that to imagine is to apply thought to the material 
forms traced in the organism, or it is, by the power of thought, to 
trace such forms. Imaginative thought thus requires the collabora- 
tion of soul and body.®? 

But the most convincing proof, also the most original, is found 
in the feelings. These confused manners of thought come to the 
soul precisely because of its union with the body. According to the 
Cartesian definition of distinction and confusion,’ un idea is 
confused when, instead of having the boundaries defined, it ex- 
pands onto the neighboring ideas or allows itself to be invaded by 
them. In the case of feelings, the quality which is something be- 
longing to thought is taken for something belonging to extension; it 
is, as it were, projected upon extension and by that introduced into 
thought. Thence comes the confused knowledge which results ex- 
actly from the union of the soul and body. Thus, the sentiments of 
pleasure or of grief, pain and more generally, the affective con- 
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sciousness, are for Descartes so many incontestable and sufficient 
proofs of the real union of soul and body. 

For actually, if the soul did not compose a single whole with 
the body “when my body needs to drink or to eat, I would know 
that fact only, without being warned of it by confused feelings of 
hunger or thirst; For, in fact, all these feelings of hunger, of thirst, 
of pain, ef cetera, are nothing else than certain confused fashions 
of thought, which come from and depend upon the union as a 
mingling of mind with body”. “Feelings of pain and all others of 
similar nature are not pure thoughts of the soul distinct from the 
body, but confused perceptions of this soul which is really united 
with the body, for if an angel were united to the human body, he 
could not have feelings such as ours, but he would perceive only 
the movements caused by exterior objects and thus he would be 
different from a true man.” °* 

Obviously, one could remark to Descartes along with Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, that all this argumentation makes comprehensible 
the fact of the union inasmuch as it is an intuition of the sensible 
experience; but that does not explain to us how it is effected, and 
especially, it does not explain to us the reciprocal action of the 
body and the soul. “How could the soul (not extended and im- 
material) move the body?” asks Elizabeth. “And I affirm,” she 
adds, “that it would seem easier to me to concede matter and 
extension to the soul, than to concede to an immaterial being the 
capacity of moving a body and of being moved by it. For the 
spirits which make the movements would have to be intelligent, 
which you do not accord to anything corporeal.” 55 “Would recip- 
rocal action then be an ‘occult’ quality?” she asks again with in- 
sistence.*® To which Descartes responds no further, or at least, we 
do not possess any of the letters from him to Elizabeth dealing 
with the problem of the union of soul and body. 

These questions will have had, however, the merit of orienting 
the thought of Descartes to the interaction of substances and of 
causing him to elaborate, by successive reflections, his Traité des 
passions. But all this very complex and static architecture of ca- 
nals, of cords, and valves which is inferred by the exact mutual 
appropriation of reactions and of impressions does not suffice to 
clarify the problem. As for the choice of the pineal gland, or 
epiphysis, as the intermediary between the soul and body, it ap- 
pears to have been suggested to him because, unlike the brain 
which is composed of symmetrical parts, it is unique as is the soul 
itself expressing itself in the cogito, and because it is suspended at 
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the confluence of the hemispheres where one might suppose that the 
animal spirits converge. By this means, it satisfies the double re- 
quirement of multiplicity in the physical causes and of unity in the 
synthesis effected by consciousness. Nevertheless, this discovery 
leaves the problem of the reciprocal relations between the soul and 
body entirely unresolved. 

In truth, how could the body exercise an influence on the soul, 
since all the activity of the body is reduced, according to Des- 
cartes, to movement? The essence of matter consists in extension, 
and individual bodies are only parts of this extension. Now, the 
activity of extension is not conceived other than as a “collision” of 
two bodies, that is to say, as a purely mechanical activity: local 
movement.®” Still, it is necessary to add that this movement is 
not produced by extension itself, but by God who has created 
movement and rest at the same time as matter and conserves them 
in extension.®* Local movement is thus brought to matter from 
without. Consequently, the body itself cannot produce movement; 
it can at most only communicate its own movement to other bod- 
ies. But this communication is possible, for Descartes, only by 
means of a mechanical contact since matter is pure passive exten- 
sion. This notion of the activity of extended matter, of the body, 
thus implies essentially the homogeneity of the agent and the recip- 
ient. The real activity can exist only between things which are 
naturally capable of entering into mechanical contact, that is, 
which possess the properties characteristic of extension. That be- 
ing the case, how could the body, by its mere mechanical activity, 
reach the soul, simple and immaterial substance? How would it be 
capable of exerting an influence upon it? Descartes does not seem 
to have answered this question. It even appears to be insoluble 
from the point of view of the Cartesian philosophy. 

The inverse difficulty, that of the action of the soul upon the 
body, is no less great. Descartes seeks to explain it by the action of 
“animal spirits” “which are like a subtle wind, or rather like a very 
pure and very live flame, which mounting continually in great 
abundance from the heart to the brain, passes from there by the 
nerves into the muscles and gives movement to all the limbs.” °° 
Or again, the action of the soul on the body is compared to church 
organs. “You know how the bellows—which correspond to the 
heart and to the arteries—push the air into certain receptacles . . . 
and how this air enters from there into the pipes, sometimes into 
some, sometimes others, according to the different ways that the 
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organist moves his fingers on the keyboard. . . .” °° Thus, the soul 
acts upon the body. 

Obviously, this metaphor in no way explains to us how the soul 
could exert an action upon the body and still less how it could act 
upon the animal spirits which are, moreover, of a material nature 
and not psychical. Princess Elizabeth understood this very well 
when she asked of Descartes how thinking substance could move 
extended substance, since a thing could move another only by 
propulsion, which supposes a contact. The response which he gives 
on this occasion is probably the one which seems suited to best 
surmount the dualism of his philosophy: it is not contact, he re- 
sponds, but simply an action of the soul upon the body analogous 
to that of gravity. The soul moves the body in the same manner 
that we imagine that gravity moves the body. 

Whatever value it may have, the Cartesian doctrine of the union 
of soul and body retains above all a conspicuously contradictory 
and verbal character with regard to the dualistic conception of 
thought and extension. The radical incompatibility of the two con- 
trary substances makes the third order of things, constituted by the 
union of soul and body, a chimerical being. In other words, the 
third primary idea which Descartes adds to those of thought and 
extension can be only a name. This is why “the logic of history has 
disregarded as null and void the literal declarations of Descartes and 
has, in turn, recognized occasionalism as being in spirit and in truth 
the only Cartesian doctrine on the relation of soul and body.” * 

In other words, the belief in the heterogeneity of substances is to 
modern philosophy what the belief in the immortality of the soul is 
to the philosophy of antiquity. The Cartesian antithesis of soul and 
body is thus an antinomial postulate as well, opposed to any solu- 
tion of the problem of the relations of soul and body. Moreover, 
this is proved by the insurmountable difficulties which harass the 
various metaphysical and psychological hypotheses which have ad- 
mitted it as their philosophical a priori. 
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Chapter VI 


MODERN METAPHYSICAL AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SOLUTIONS 


In the comparison which he draws between Greek philosophy 
and modern philosophy, Charles Werner considers the problem of 
the union of soul and body as a particularly characteristic example 
of modern thought, with the obvious consequences this has had for 
the problem of knowledge. 

“The problem of the union of soul and body”, he writes, “has 
been for modern systems a stumbling block. One is stunned by the 
difficulties which perplex Cartesian philosophers on this point. 
These difficulties have arisen from the fact that modern thought, 
having ceased to believe that things bear the mark of creative 
perfection, has separated the world of extension from the world of 
thought, and has lost sight of the Greek idea of the penetration of 
matter by the spirit. Thence, the soul and body appear as two 
substances, each of which could exist apart from the other, and 
their union becomes the most obscure of mysteries.” 4 

To be sure, Descartes himself did not fall into these difficulties, 
due to the fact that he did not draw the conclusions implied in his 
own doctrine. But in posing the problem as he has, without fur- 
nishing a satisfactory explanation, he certainly left it at its most 
embarrassing point. It is in this sense that one may say that the 
problem of the union of soul and body is a modern problem, 
introduced into philosophy by Descartes. 

There is no thought here of making a complete and detailed 
review of the various solutions to which the Cartesian postulate of 
the heterogeneity of substances and of the dual nature of man have 
quite naturally led. Moreover, the innumerable theories of human 
psychophysics could easily lead to one or another of the principal 
hypotheses which have been proposed either from the metaphys- 
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ical point of view or with the psychological experience as a start- 
ing point. For this reason, only the major solutions to the problem 
of the union of the soul and the body will receive our attention 


here. 


I. THE METAPHYSICAL SOLUTIONS: MALEBRANCHE, LEIBNIZ, 
AND SPINOZA 


It fell to the immediate inheritors of Cartesian thought to seek a 
rigorous solution to the problem. Adhering, therefore, to the basic 
postulate of Cartesianism, the dualism of substances, these fol- 
lowers considered it impossible to admit that the soul and body 
could entertain reciprocal relations. For in their opinion, there is 
absolutely nothing, either in the nature of the soul, or in that of the 
body, which prescribes the union that Descartes considered neces- 
sary for the existence of the “true man”. 

Therefore, a first explanation, logical in itself, was proposed, 
with some variants, by Malebranche and Leibniz, to account at the 
same time for the distinction and the union of soul and body: it is 
the explanation that by free will it has pleased the Creator to link 
certain movements of matter to certain thoughts of the mind. Al- 
though starting from different principles, the occasionalism of 
Malebranche and the pre-established harmony of Leibniz agree in 
denying all relation between the soul and body and in explaining 
their union in man by a dualistic parallelism. The second explana- 
tion, furnished by Spinoza, rejects the miraculous and transcen- 
dental intervention of God, identifying thought with God Himself, 
who is the only substance. This is why, by contrast with the first, 
we call it a monistic parallelism. 


a. The dualistic parallelism of Malebranche and of Leibniz 


Malebranche was the first to fully draw the conclusions implied in 
Cartesian dualism, showing that there can be no relation between 
the two substances of which man is composed. The soul and the 
body, according to him, are incapable of influencing each other, 
not only by the fact of their radical heterogeneity, but still more by 
the fact of the absolute passivity of the created being. The will of 
man is not even the cause of the movement of his limbs. 

“I deny that my will is the cause of the movement of my arms”, 
declares Malebranche, “for I see no relation between things so 
different. I even see very clearly that there can be no rapport 
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between the wish that I have of moving the arm and the agitation 
of a few small bodies of which I know neither the movement nor 
the form; small bodies which are going to choose certain canals of 
nerves among a million others which I do not know, in order to 
cause in me the movement which I wish, by an infinity of move- 
ments which I do not at all wish.” 2 

In other words, the actions of created beings, the action of the 
soul or of the body, are not at all true causes. God alone is the real 
cause. Impelled by an intense religious feeling for the divine omni- 
presence and omnipotence, Malebranche is persuaded that a 
Christian philosophy must attribute the action of the soul and body 
to God alone. Their correspondence results from a general law by 
which God has regulated the relation between the two substances. 
Thus, the body and the soul are never the direct and immediate 
causes of our sensations and of our perceptions, any more than of 
our desires and our willing. They are only the occasional causes 
which in virtue of the laws which God has established, lead Him to 
produce in the soul a certain perception on the occasion of a 
certain movement of the body, or in the body a certain movement 
on the occasion of a certain willing of the soul. 

Thus, every time that the body is set in motion by its contact 
with exterior things, the Creator creates in the soul the correlative 
sensation, and every time that the soul wishes to react, it is still He 
who produces in the organism the movements corresponding to the 
intentions of the soul. “God has wished that I have certain feelings, 
certain emotions, when there should be in my brain certain traces, 
certain distubances of the mind. He has wished, in a word, and He 
wishes it unceasingly, that the modalities of the mind and of the 
body be reciprocal. This is the union and the dependency of the 
two parts of which we are composed.” 3 

To summarize, the only real and true cause is always God. It is 
He who acts without ceasing on each of the halves of our being on 
the occasion of whatever occurs in the other. Thus, the name of 
occasionalism given to the system of Malebranche. 

This hypothesis could satisfy Leibniz only in its negative aspect, 
in that it puts an end to the pretended action of the substances 
upon each other. But the positive side of the explanation of Male- 
branche appeared to him inconceivable. This réle of the intermedi- 
ary devolving upon God, this perpetual miracle in order to estab- 
lish the agreement between thoughts and movement, did not con- 
stitute, in his eyes, a rational and scientific explanation. Leibniz 
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wanted an intelligible and philosophical solution, which left no 
room at all for miracle. 

Leibniz, therefore, establishes anew and even more forcibly the 
principle of the heterogeneity of soul and body, demonstrating 
rigorously that a substance is, as he conceived it, a thing which has 
in itself all the conditions of its action and of its development. 
Monadology furnished him with a positive explanation of the prob- 
lem of the union of the soul and body. This problem is, more- 
over, in his eyes, only a particular case of the pre-established 
harmony between monads. It occupies in the human order the 
place that the universal problem of the relations between sub- 
stances occupies in monadology. 

At first glance, the difficulty of reconciling mind and matter does 
not exist for Leibniz. For the things which we call material are so 
only in appearance. In this sense, the body itself is only a “phe- 
nomenon,” the origin of confused perceptions, the interior obstacle 
which represents, in the depth of each created monad, the “point 
of view” of the other monads. In absolute reality, there are only 
the substances called monads,* that is to say, the little souls which 
are no different in nature from ours. Thus, the monad constitutes 
the basis of reality for the universe. In it, there is a continuity and 
an intelligible liaison between one and the infinite; in it is found the 
double principle of action and reaction. Double in its unity, con- 
taining in itself the power and the obstacle, it is vis activa or 
entelechia at the same time as vis passiva. In short, it is substan- 
tial reality which is sufficient in itself; it acts by itself, or, according 
to Leibniz’s own definition of substance: “it is a being capable of 
acting.” § 

In this sense, Leibniz appears to have surmounted for an instant 
the dualism of the Cartesian soul. For, considered in itself, “the 
monad is at the same time the subject and the object, form and 
matter, thought and the world. It is essentially perception of the 
universe, mirror of the universe.” But everything appears to be 
called in question again with the problem of the relations of the 
soul and body. In an article appearing in 1695 in the Journal des 
Savants on “The Nature and the Communication of Substances”, 
Leibniz says that when he had established the notion of substance 
he believed he had reached port. But having reflected on the ques- 
tion of the relation of the soul to the body, he found himself again 
thrown back into the deep sea. ® 

In other words, although monadology seemed at first to restore 
the body to the soul in making the body a center of perception, the 
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question of the relationships of the soul with the body seemed to 
lead Leibniz to consider the monad in the sense of a unity of which 
the model would be the mind. This unity would not further asborb 
the body, but would content itself in presiding over the organic 
mass. Thence it became necessary to ask what relation there is 
between these two types of beings, in what does the action and the 
influence which they appear to exert on each other actually con- 
sist? 

Leibniz, then, in his turn, attacks the problem of the “communi- 
cation of the monads”. This problem was necessarily all the more 
difficult to solve since he had defined the substances of monads as 
beings uniquely endowed with immanent activity, as beings isolat- 
ed and without windows. Thence, Leibniz was forced to seek the 
solution from the basis of the Cartesian postulate which affirms the 
absolute heterogeneity of substances. If there exists, however, a 
perfect harmony between the body and soul, it is because all is 
governed in the world of bodies, as in the world of souls, by laws 
permitting us to conceive those two series of phenomena as ab- 
solutely parallel. Consequently, Leibniz also found himself obliged 
to appeal to divine assistance in order to explain this parallelism of 
the two series capable of being parallel. For God alone could 
realize this perfect harmony which we discover between soul and 
body. But contrary to Malebranche’s God, that of Leibniz has 
regulated once and for all the harmony of the two worlds. From 
this notion arises the doctrine of the pre-established harmony 
which he illustrates by the comparison of the two clocks. 

The soul and the body must be considered, according to this 
theory, as two perfectly regulated clocks which always indicate 
the same hour without ever acting upon each other. Now, this 
perfect harmony, Leibniz observes, could be conceived in three 
different ways: “The first consists in the mutual influence of one 
clock upon the other; the second, in the care of a man who 
watches over them; the third, in their own exactitude”. The first 
solution, that of mutual influence, is that of a vulgar philosophy. 
This opinion is inconceivable; one could not explain “how the 
body brings to pass something in the soul, or vice versa, or how 
one substance could communicate with another created sub- 
stance”. The second solution, that of assistance, is Malebranche’s; 
it is the doctrine of occasional causes. But in making God inter- 
vene for each perception, for each voluntary movement, occasion- 
alism makes the relation of the soul and body a perpetual miracle. 
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So apparently there remains only the hypothesis of Leibniz: pre- 
established harmony.’ 

Suppressing the perpetual miracle of “continued creation,” 
Leibniz replaces it by a unique and eternal miracle. “God from the 
beginning has made each substance of such a nature that in merely 
following its own laws, which it has received with its being, it is in 
harmony with the other.” § In other words, the soul and the body 
have been ordered by God in such a way that they always corres- 
pond perfectly. From the beginning, in the very act of creation, 
God so framed the soul and the body, that without exerting any 
action upon each other, they nevertheless would be in a constant 
and perfect harmony. Their reciprocal development has been “pre- 
established” in such a way that it always functions in a perfect 
parallelism, similar to two independent clocks, which a skillful 
craftsman has constructed and regulated once and for all in such a 
way that they are always together without the necessity of the 
slightest regulating. 

Therefore, the relations between the soul and the body could not 
result in a gear mechanism of some sort, whose crudeness is un- 
worthy of the best and most beautiful of all possible worlds. The 
reciprocal action of the soul and the body is only an appearance. 
In reality, everything transpires in the soul as if there were no 
body, and in the body as if there were no soul. Their perfect 
harmony comes to them from the pre-established harmony. For “in 
the ideas of God, a monad rightfully asks that God, in regulating 
others from the beginning of things, have regard for it.” ° “Thus 
the soul follows its own laws, and the body its own, and they 
coincide because of the pre-established harmony between all sub- 
stances, since they are all representations of the same universe.” 1° 

If then, I now lift my arm just at the moment when my soul, 
following its natural evolution, gets around to desiring this move- 
ment, it is uniquely because of the laws which God has prescribed 
for the body and the soul from the beginning. In the same way, if I 
hurt myself by letting my fist fall too heavily upon the desk, there is 
not, for that reason, a causal relation between this blow and my 
pain. It is still because of the pre-established harmony that pain 
surges into my soul at the instant my hand strikes the wood. For, 
from the beginning of things, God has pre-ordained, on one hand 
the course of psychic states, and on the other, the coincidence of 
material things so that they always correspond exactly, in spite of 
their reciprocal independence and their absolute heterogeneity. 

It goes without saying that the explanation of pre-established 
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harmony, like that of occasional causes, is very far from Cartesian 
common sense and still farther from the perceptive experience on 
which Descartes had founded the certitude of the union of soul and 
body. It must be recognized, however, that these two systems derive 
logically from the Cartesian postulate of the heterogeneity of sub- 
stances. Thus, in the presence of concrete and living reality grasped 
in the cogito they only emphasize the fundamental error of the 
postulate which is at the basis of modern philosophical thought. 
Moreover, this appeal to divine assistance obviously amounts to 
recognizing as insoluble the problem of the union of soul and 
body, at least from this postulate. Consequently there arises the 
solution attempted by Spinoza to surmount the Cartesian dualism. 


b. The monistic parallelism of Spinoza 


Malebranche and Leibniz were trapped by the principle of the 
relations of the soul and body. For his part, Spinoza declares this 
reciprocal action untenable: the theory which supports it, he de- 
clares, is the apex of obscurity. ‘Descartes had conceived the soul 
so radically distinct from the body,” he affirms, “that he could not 
assign any particular cause either for this union or for the soul 
itself.” 11 For this reason, Spinoza was the first to strongly con- 
tend against Descartes’ principle of substantial dualism, affirming 
that it is the true cause of the obscurities in the problem of the 
union of soul and body. 

Taking the Cartesian definition of substance in its absolute 
sense, Spinoza declares that it is impossible for several substances 
to exist. There is only one substance which requires itself alone in 
order to exist: that is God. Thought and extension are only two 
attributes under which God manifests himself to us. Thus man is 
nothing more than a special mode of the divine substance. The 
two aspects under which we apperceive it, the extended body and 
the thinking soul, are only one single and identical thing seen from 
two sides. The physical and the psychic are not actually two dis- 
tinct realities but two manifestations of a single and identical 
reality. The material world and the spiritual world form one and 
the same Being, who in the totality and in the detail of the uni- 
verse, expresses Himself in two ways, presents Himself under two 
aspects. }? 

Thus, all things which we know, material or spiritual, are for 
Spinoza nothing more than “modes of substances”. Now these 
modes of substances exist only by the assistance of the unique 
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substance; by themselves, in their own essence by their own power 
and their own virtue, they are nothing. So that it would be proper 
not to say that they “exist” (esse) but rather that they “co-exist” 
(in esse). For, in fact, they are only “the affections of a substance— 
in other words, that which is in another thing by means of which it 
is also conceived.” # 

It is in this sense for Spinoza that the body and soul are essen- 
tially modes of the unique substance, and nothing more. Neither 
the body nor the soul are substances by themselves or beings sub- 
sisting by themselves, absolute and independent. Quite on the con- 
trary, according to the definition of the mode, they are both essen- 
tially relative beings whose existence depends in all respects on the 
support of a third term which is Being, the substance par excellence: 
God. 

The body and soul are not, however, indeterminate modes of the 
divine substance. The body is above all ‘“‘a certain mode of exten- 
sion actually existing”. It is the mode of the attribute of extension. 
As for the soul, it is the mode of the attribute of thought; it is the 
idea of the body. Not the idea that man has of himself, but the idea 
that God possesses of the human body. 14 For God, sovereignly 
real Being, as infinite substance, must know perfectly all His 
modes. 1° . 

Thus defined, soul and body are “a single and same thing, con- 
ceived sometimes under the attribute of thought, sometimes under 
that of extension.” 1© Thereby, Spinoza concludes, “we know not 
only that the soul is united to the body, but also what must be 
understood by the union of the soul and body.” 27 In truth, 
thought and extension being only two attributes of a single sub- 
stance, there could be no question as to the relations of mutual 
influence between the soul and body. 

According to the system of Spinoza, final causality, material 
causality, or formal causality are beside the point. There does not 
even exist between the soul and the body a relation of efficient 
causality. It is to God alone that causality in the full sense of the 
word belongs, as He is also alone in possessing the power. Body 
and soul, being only His modes, exercise no independent causality. 
They can at most be only a transitive cause, that is, capable of 
transmitting the impulsion communicated by the efficient cause. 
Not being causes per se, but simply causes per accidens, they 
depend necessarily on God, as the instrument depends on the one 
who uses it, as the slave on his master. 18 

Therefore, it would not be a question, for Spinoza, of a recipro- 
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cal action between the soul and the body, between the psychic and 
the material. His conception leaves no place for any activity, either 
by the mind in relation to matter or by matter in relation to mind. 
The idea alone is able to act upon the idea, matter alone can act 
upon matter. Thus, the psychic events and material events form 
two unbroken chains of causes and effects absolutely parallel the 
one to each other and both dependent on the true cause which is 
God.19 

To account for this perfect correspondence between the series of 
mental facts and the series of corporeal facts, there is no need to 
have recourse to scientific experiences or to subtle observations. 
Everyone knows very well that interior joy is manifested by a 
modification of the pulse, by a change in the rhythm of the heart, 
by. vivacity of movements. Now, Spinoza affirms, “if something 
augments or diminishes, increases or reduces the power of our 
body to act, the idea of this thing augments or diminishes, increases 
or reduces the power of our soul to act.” 7° 

To explain this fact, (the details of which, according to him, 
could be discussed, but not the general tenor) three hypotheses are 
possible; the first consists of admitting the intervention of God to 
explain the regular correspondence between corporeal and psychic 
events. This is on the one hand the hypothesis of Malebranche, 
relating all-causality to God; and it is on the other hand the hypoth- 
esis of Leibniz who, without making the divine efficiency operate 
in time, and without refusing to beings a certain dynamism, re- 
serves to God alone the power of harmonizing the respective acts 
of the soul and the body. Does that mean that Spinoza attributes to 
chance the parallelism which he finds between them, by the fact 
that he renounces the sovereign intervention of a transcendental 
cause? That would have been to elevate the irrational into a sys- 
tem, to push indeterminism to hyperbole. This second hypothesis 
could not be Spinoza’s; his conception is precisely the opposite 
hyperbole, that is, the most radical rationalism and the most inflex- 
ible determinism. ‘‘All that exists by the necessary activity of di- 
vine nature is necessarily just as determined to act as to exist.” *? 

The explanation of Spinoza is that of the third hypothesis, ac- 
cording to which the admirable congruity between the soul and the 
body comes from the fact that they really constitute a single and 
identical thing seen under two aspects, the one exterior and mate- 
rial, the other interior and mental. “The mode of extension (body) 
and the idea of this body (soul) are one and the same thing, but 
expressed in two ways. . . . Thus, whether we conceive nature 
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under the attribute of thought or under quite another attribute, we 
shall find the same order, the same connection of causes and ef- 
fects, and if we compare two series between them, we shall see that 
they correspond. The order and the connection of ideas are the 
same as the order and the connection of things.” 7? 

Thus, it is by no causal influence whatsoever that the reciprocal 
modifications of the soul and body may be explained. Never could 
psychic acts reach the material affections, the dispositions of the 
body. Inversely, ‘““The body cannot cause the soul to think, nor the 
soul cause the body to move, to rest or to receive any modification 
whatever.” 23 Only a mode of thought can cause the soul to think; 
only a mode of extension can cause the body to move itself. Ac- 
cordingly, all things of the material order or of the psychic order 
owe their existence only to material causes or psychic causes, de- 
pending on whether they themselves are material or psychic.?* But 
in reality, this is only a question of the manifestation of one and the 
same process which expresses itself parallelly in the soul and the 
body. For this reason, nothing could happen in the body which is 
not at the same time expressed in the soul. 25 And for the same 
reasons, the two series are always strictly correlative with each 
other, without the slightest pre-eminence of one over the other. 
There is not only a perfect parallelism between the soul and the 
body but, moreover, a perfect adequacy between the two orders of 
beings.*6 

Thus, without employing the formal expression, Spinoza pro- 
fesses the parallelism of identity. In opposition to the parallelism of 
Malebranche and Leibniz which is frankly dualistic, we may say 
that Spinoza’s is monistic. However, it must be recognized that the 
unity of Spinoza is altogether verbal. For, whatever he says of 
them, thought and extension are opposed as if they were two com- 
pletely heterogeneous substances. Moreover, the two series of 
which they are the attributes cannot be joined. Nothing permits the 
supposition that body and thought form some truly new being, 
different from the two composing parts. There is no notion truly 
common to the soul and body. Therefore, dualism is here also 
equally real. 

For Spinoza, the union of soul and body is at most only an 
ontological union. It is in the rational and absolute order that the 
identity between thought and extension are found realized, and 
never in the order of perceptible realities, relative and ephemeral. 
In this last order, on the contrary, Spinoza affirms the radical 
distinction between the soul and the body, so that in reality the 
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problem of their union remains entire. For the two components of 
the human being do not cease to be actually “two” just because 
common properties are discovered in them. The ontological unity 
does not at all solve the problem of the union of soul and body, 
considered in its concrete and living reality. 

Far from that! For the monistic parallelism of Spinoza presents 
a dualism more rigorous than the Cartesian dualism itself. In fact, 
the union of soul and body had been conceived by Descartes as a 
“real and substantial union” in the order of concrete and human 
reality; the postulate of the duality of substances was of the onto- 
logical order. The impossibility which confronted the Cartesian 
systems of accounting for the actual union of soul and body arose 
precisely from the fact that they conferred on dualism an ontologi- 
cal validity. Inversely, for Spinoza, it is the union which is of the 
ontological order, while in the living reality he proclaims a radical 
dualism between body and soul. 

The Cartesian explanations, based on ontological dualism, had 
as their objective the explanation of the actual or apparent union 
of the soul and body. Quite on the contrary, Spinozaism, based 
on the ontological unity which is in God, the unique substance, 
tends more and more to disassociate soul and body proportion- 
ally as the explanation is made precise. Moreover, this ontological 
unity ultimately is in itself only an appearance. For in conceiving 
of thought and extension as two attributes of the unique substance 
Spinoza actually establishes the existence of the thinking substance 
and the extended substance, since the attribute of one part expresses, 
in his thought, the very essence of substance and since he admits, 
on the other hand, as many substances as there are attributes. 

However that may be, this solution has been adopted by the 
great majority of psychologists as being the only explanation which 
permits an escape through scientific method from the difficulties 
presented by the Cartesian postulate of dualism. 


II. PSYCHOLOGICAL SOLUTIONS OR 
PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGICAL PARALLELISM 


It falls to the psychology issuing directly from the Cartesian 
experience to explain the problem of the union of the soul and 
body according to the scientific observation of facts. For insofar as 
it is par excellence the science of the soul, it is important for it that 
the relations of the psychical and the physical be clearly defined. 
Moreover, psychology is in a way born from the preoccupations 
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which the problem of the human psychophysical involves. The 
necessity of an explanation was thus imposed on it in such a way 
that the whole psychological system inevitably implies a solution 
to this basic problem. From this came the efflorescence of the most 
diverse hypotheses. 

“The mind-body relation is the wandering Jew of science”, H. 
C. Warren writes. “It is ever re-appearing when other issues are 
dead and buried. For centuries the same opposing interpretations 
of the relation between the mental and the physical have fought for 
recognition. We still find advocates of the two monistic theories, 
materialism and animism; more numerous are the champions of 
dualism in its two forms, interactionism and parallelism; some 
welcome the double aspect view; while many in despair adopt the 
agnostic attitude.” 27 

Maine de Biran, who could be considered the founder of the 
new psychophilosophy, has criticized the theories to which we 
have just referred. The fundamental objection which he raises re- 
sides in the fact that these theories contradict all human experience 
in which we recognize the soul in ourselves as an active force and 
from which we learn that the soul actually affects the body. In 
truth, according to Maine de Biran, the primitive fact of con- 
sciousness is the feeling of effort. It is effort, immediately perceived, 
which constitutes the “me”. Effort expresses this interior power 
which we call will, and which is the true principle of our individual 
existence. 

Moreover, the primitive fact of consciousness does not under- 
stand the feeling of effort only: the internal apperception of effort 
reveals also an element which resists effort. The “me” knows itself 
only in distinguishing itself from a resisting term in such a way that 
the immediate given of the consciousness indissolubly envelops 
the soul and the body, the latter being the extended and resisting 
term on which the effort of the soul is exercised. This experience 
alone shows to what point the theories of Malebranche and Leib- 
niz are erroneous since they refuse to the soul the power to move 
the body, placing themselves, thus, in manifest contradiction to 
immediate experience. Now, just as the hypotheses of physics and 
astronomy must be justified by their agreement with the facts of 
nature, so the metaphysical hypotheses must harmonize with the 
facts of human nature when the soul and body are concerned. 

The truth about the relations between the soul and the body, 
according to Biran, cannot be found except in the function of 
interior experience. This assumes the distinction between two sub- 
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stances, since the primitive fact of consciousness reveals at the 
same time an acting force and an inert term on which it exercises 
itself, while distinct from that very force. Moreover, the same 
intimate experience reveals to us the soul and the body necessarily 
bound together as cause and effect, the soul being the cause which 
creates movement in the body. Thus, even if for Maine de Biran 
the soul and the body are two distinct terms, they remain, never- 
theless, inseparable from each other. Far from being a mystery, the 
liaison of the two substances is a primary given of consciousness: 
the mystery consists, rather, in conceiving the two terms as sepa- 
rated. In reality, the soul and the body are inseparable, as cause 
and effect. 

No doubt, Biran has correctly affirmed that the problem of the 
‘union of soul and body must be regulated beginning from the facts 
of immediate experience, and in that way, he pointed out to psy- 
chology in its infancy the route to follow. In maintaining the dual- 
ism of the two substances, the difficulty which was found in Des- 
cartes and which his successors have tried to resolve, subsists full 
and entire. Also, through Biran the Cartesian dualism has been 
definitely imposed on the psychologies of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries to the extent that it constitutes the basic postu- 
late, the philosophical a priori from which psychological facts are 
explained. “The attempt to break down traditional body-mind dual- 
ism always results in a dualism of some other form. The opposi- 
tion between Wundt and Brentano regarding the ontological status 
of sensations was solved by Kulpe and Titchener at the cost of 
accepting a methodological dualism. The behaviorists and even 
certain psychologists of the introspective tradition (Boring and 
Pratt) try to secure a monistic point of view by accepting physio- 
logical data as more fundamental than psychological statements 
and by seeking to order the findings of psychology by means of 
concepts of dimensions and fields. It is shown, however, that these 
devices achieve monism by doing that violence to facts which con- 
sists in neglecting their differences.” 7° 

It is not at all our intention to examine here each of the psycho- 
logical solutions proposed in a little more than a century; they are 
innumerable. It is true that it is possible to reduce them to some 
three or four principal groups depending on whether the funda- 
mental tendency is related to the theory of interactionism, to paral- 
lelism, to the double aspect theory, or to epiphenomenalism. Berg- 
son, not altogether wrong, brings them almost into unity, for he 
says: “If one lays aside the theories which are satisfied to affirm 
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the union of soul and body as an irreducible and inexplicable fact 
and those which speak vaguely of the body as an instrument of the 
soul, there remain hardly any other conceptions of the psychophys- 
iological relation than the hypothesis of epiphenomenalism or the 
hypothesis of parallelism, both of which lead in practice—I should 
say in interpretation of particular facts—to the same conclusions.” ?° 

These conclusions always come back to the principle of psycho- 
physical parallelism to which the great majority of the psycholo- 
gists of the last century and even of our time, have adhered. *° 
But, as R. Ruyer has so significantly remarked, the question is 
“less of a doctrine than of a postulate,” that very one which is 
found at the foundation of the problem of the union of soul and 
body.*! “Experience leads us to formulate such principles,” Ho6ff- 
ding explains, “without being able to undertake the provision of a 
complete demonstration for them and we justify their affirmation 
in psychology and in physical science by alleging that they could 
usefully serve as temporary hypotheses. Practical utility takes the 
place of rigorous demonstration.” ? 

“By a singular paradox, the very ones who desired to establish 
psychology as an experimental science, freeing it from all meta- 
physical theories, sought out among these theories the one farthest 
from experience, to make of it the foundation for their work.” 33 
For this reason it seems to us useless to return to it here; more- 
over, numerous critical studies have accounted for the various 
psychophysical solutions proposed to solve the problem of the 
relations between the body and the soul. We shall be content to 
make a few remarks of a general nature designed to explain more 
precisely the role of metaphysics on the one hand and of psychol- 
ogy on the other in the search for a rational solution of the prob- 
lem which concerns us. 

It seemed at first that scientific progress, and especially the ad- 
vent of experimental psychology, would be able to solve the prob- 
lem of the union of soul and body which the philosophical hypoth- 
eses had rendered increasingly more unintelligible. It did nothing 
of the kind. Quite on the contrary, not only has no truly new 
solution been proposed to solve the Cartesian dualism in particu- 
lar, but theories which remained faithful to it have experienced in 
addition to the insoluble difficulties of the metaphysical order new 
obstacles of a psychological and experimental order. 

In an address read at the annual meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, in New York City, Dec. 29, 1922, Durant 
Drake explained perfectly the impasse in which all the professed 
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psychological theories find themselves. “Current controversy 
shows no signs of rapprochement with respect to psychophysical 
theories, and in this case, at least, the persistence of rival theories 
is, to my mind, the natural result of the fact that several views are 
almost equally plausible, while no one of them is free from objec- 
tions. In fact, the most serious objections to all the theories are of 
the same general order; the difficulty of understanding the situation 
is a common difficulty and not the reproach of any particular 
hypothesis. . . . After all, every theory in the field is subject to 
certain difficulties in the end. And the answer to the question 
concerning the relation of mind and body is still: We don’t 
know.” 34 

So, after having attempted the impossible in an endeavor to 
solve the problem, psychologists have ended by renouncing any 
preoccupation with it and by simply sending it back to the philoso- 
phers. “Having explicitly avowed its deliverance from philosophy, 
modern psychology proceeds to pile research upon research bliss- 
fully ignorant of the fact that this beggar has been present from the 
first to bedevil its results. Philosophy has not solved the problem of 
the relation of mind and body; but it has at least acquired a healthy 
respect for the difficulty of the problem, well expressed in Drake’s 
exclamation: ‘Happy are they who can believe that the problem 
is a gratuitous one.” ” 35 

Nothing better corroborates the irreducibility of psychophysical 
dualism than this failure of all attempts to explain or to suppress 
it. In addition, this pure and simple dismissal indicates that the 
solution of the problem of the union of soul and body is primarily 
of a metaphysical order. Moreover, it was implied to begin with by 
the impossibility which the psychological systems at all times have 
experienced of ridding themselves of any philosophical concept. 
For this reason, we believe, the psychologists are mistaken when 
they think with Theodore Flournoy, “that psychology can expect 
no advantage from the contributions which the metaphysicians 
offer it”, and that “the only course they can follow is to definitively 
dismiss them. With all the respect, however, which is due, and the 
full liberty granted to each one to think as it seems good to him as 
to the final reason for psychophysical dualism.” *6 

Furthermore, the psychologists are in error, in our opinion, 
when they think to assure the progress of their science by defini- 
tively disclaiming the problem of the union of soul and body. “Let 
philosophy continue to probe it, that is its vocation. But if psychol- 
ogy yields to this temptation all progress for it is ended. It can 
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only advance, can only subsist as a science under the express 
condition that it proceed straight ahead without concerning itself 
any more about this mystery than as if it did not exist. But it is 
understood that it is not at all easy at the outset to overlook a 
question mark which presents itself at every step.” 3” 

Evidently, the problem of psychophysics has been the principal 
obstacle to the normal development of psychology. This cannot be 
denied. But we do not think that it suffices to disregard a problem 
considered insoluble from the psychological point of view in order 
to assure progress immediately. Moreover, it would be necessary 
that psychology should not be connected with this problem, which 
is precisely not the case. “Belatedly, psychologists are realizing 
that this problem is not gratuitous for psychology because it ap- 
pears historically as a problem of philosophy. Psychology, whether 
it claims to investigate mental phenomena or behavior, deals with 
beings who apparently have both bodies and mind. Therefore, the 
body-mind problem is for psychology one of primary concern.” 38 

As long as the union of soul and body is not explained in a 
manner which harmonizes with the facts, psychology will always 
be impeded in its development. It will be useless to observe the life 
of the soul or the body or both at the same time, following the 
conscious or unconscious philosophical conception which is at the 
basis of the observers’ judgment. So long as the relations of the 
soul and body are not clearly defined, psychology will never be in a 
position to give a satisfactory explanation of the facts themselves as 
it observes them. 

“The psychologist of today”, H. C. Warren has observed, “may 
be content to leave the broader aspects of the problem in the hands 
of the philosopher. He can scarcely avoid taking some attitude on 
the relation of consciousness to nervous activity. It is true the 
behaviorist urges us to limit investigation to the objective side. Yet 
few among us are ready to abandon the empirical study of con- 


sciousness. . . . Even the laboratory juggler finds himself impelled 
to adopt some hypothesis, or at least to frame some concept of 
that relation. . . . Science is not yet ready to adopt a metaphysics 


of mind and matter. But some working hypothesis of the psycho- 
neural relation is needed in order to fix the scientific status of 
psychology.” 3° 

. Actually, no matter what the psychologists say, the interpreta- 
tion of the psychophysical facts cannot be made except with the 
aid of some kind of philosophical conception of the problem of the 
union of soul and body. The attitude of Theodore Flournoy toward 
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this is an excellent demonstration. His declaration of the independ- 
ence of psychology in regard to any metaphysical conception is 
purely verbal. No one has proclaimed more than he the necessity 
of founding the explanation of psychological facts upon the Carte- 
sian postulate which he enunciates “under the name of the Axiom 
of Heterogeneity or the Principle of Dualism.” +° 

Moreover, Bergson has already pointed this out: when psychol- 
ogy interprets the psychophysical solidarity “which is a fact, in the 
sense of parallelism, which is a hypothesis (and not a very intelli- 
gible hypothesis) it does so, consciously or unconsciously, for 
philosophical reasons. That is because it has been habituated by a 
certain philosophy to believe that there is no other more plausible 
hypothesis, in greater conformity with the interests of positive 
science.” 41 “It was and may still be an excellent principle of 
research”, he adds. “But the dogmatic affirmation of psychophys- 
iological parallelism is quite another thing. It is no longer a scien- 
tific rule; it is a metaphysical hypothesis.” * 

The Bergsonian theory of communication of body with mind is 
precisely directed against that purely doctrinal parallelism which 
admits the equivalency of the brain and of consciousness. Now, by 
affirming a complete correspondence point by point, between the 
cerebral life and mental life, Bergson admits that he plainly goes 
beyond that which a correct interpretation of established facts au- 
thorizes, for “the constant liaison of the two terms has been veri- 
fied experimentally only in a very restricted number of cases.” * 
On the contrary, a profound study of the nature and function of 
Memory permits him to establish the fact that there never has been 
an identity between the two terms and that the life of the mind 
always infinitely exceeds cerebral life. 

In fact, according to Bergson, the study of the function of mem- 
ory could best clarify the question of the interdependence of 
body and soul, of matter and mind. Having always been localized 
in the brain, and considered as directly dependent upon cerebral 
material, memory appears generally as the most material of the 
faculties of the mind. If then, one could demonstrate that memory 
does not depend upon the brain, that it is totally distinct from it, at 
the same time one could resolve the ancient problem of body and 
soul, of matter and mind, in the spiritualistic sense. 

To this end, Bergson shows that the habitual explanation of 
memory implies a contradiction and a false conception of the role 
of the brain. To hold, as does epiphenomenalism, that the modifi- 
cations of the brain are the cause of thought, is to hold that an 
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insignificant part of the field of representation is equivalent to the 
entire field of representation. In other words, that “the part is the 
whole.” 44 Our bodies, themselves, cannot produce or even con- 
tain thought, that is, the ensemble of images. Study of the memory 
shows also that the role of the brain is to conserve, not memories, 
but motor mechanisms which actualize them and thus to orient the 
memory toward present action. “Disengaging from the mind that 
which is exteriorisable in movement, putting the mind into this 
motor framework, the brain most often leads it to limit its vision, 
but also to render its action efficacious. This means that the mind 
exceeds the brain in every way and that the cerebral activity cor- 
responds only to an infinitely small part of mental activity”, ° so 
that memory is “absolutely independent of matter.” 46 

Thus Bergson bases the most subtle psychological solution that 
has ever been proposed to the problem of the relation of mind and 
body on the demonstration of the independence of memory in 
regard to the brain. But as Jankélévitch notes, “The relation which 
links thought to the brain is rather a relation of expression, a 
symbological one. The sign does not imitate the thing signified: it 
acts it out.” ‘7 Moreover, Bergson expressly affirms that the brain 
is not “an organ of thought”. It is rather “the organ of the atten- 
tion to life”, of adaptation to reality. It is above all “an organ of 
pantomime”. “Its role is to imitate the life of the mind, to imitate 
also the exterior situations to which the mind must adapt itself. 
Cerebral activity is to mental activity what the movements of the 
baton of the orchestra conductor are to the symphony. The sym- 
phony surpasses in every way the movements which mark it; in the 
same way the life of the mind exceeds cerebral life.’’48 

Cerebral activity thus corresponds to only a minute part of men- 
tal activity. Mind vastly exceeds the brain in every way. This 
shows clearly enough that the life of the mind cannot be an effect 
of the life of the body. Everything happens on the contrary “as if 
the body were simply utilized by the mind”. And thus we no longer 
have any reason to suppose that the body and mind are insepa- 
rably bound to each other. The independence of the mind becomes 
so obvious, its survival so apparently true, that the obligation of 
proof is encumbent upon him who denies it rather than upon him 
who affirms it. 4° 

Far from solving the problem of the union of soul and body, 
Bergson applied himself rather to establishing their absolute het- 
erogeneity. “The Bergsonian psychology appears from the beginning 
to be scrupulously dualistic. The fault common to all parallelistic 
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systems, idealistic as well as epiphenomenalistic, according to 
Jankélévitch, is precisely the misunderstanding of this radical 
heterogeneity.” 5° There is nothing surprising in this, since in the 
first lines of Matter and Memory Bergson himself states very 
clearly the postulate from which he proposes to find a solution. 
“This book affirms the reality of the mind, the reality of matter, 
and tries to determine their relation to each other by a precise 
example, that of memory. It is thus clearly dualistic.” 5 

This attempt appeared strange, so much so, that Jankélévitch, 
one of the best interpreters of Bergson, could not refrain from 
pointing it out in spite of all the admiration which he had for 
his master. “The Bergsonian theory of the relations between soul 
and body raises numerous and grave difficulties over which inter- 
preters in general pass very lightly. Some of the difficulties concern 
the coherence of the doctrine; that is the fidelity of Matter and 
Memory to the conclusions of the Essay, while others may be 
attached, rather, to the idea of dualism. To these latter, in the 
fourth chapter of Matter and Memory Bergson devotes several 
pages which certainly are among the most obscure and the most 
confusing of his work. Was it not a risk to attempt to explain the 
communication of the body with the soul by irreparably separating 
the pole of matter and the pole of memory?” ®? 

This is exactly what we think, and even if this dualism appears 
attenuated by Creative Evolution, it nonetheless exists. Its differ- 
ence from Cartesian dualism is, moreover, only a relative differ- 
ence. With Descartes, mind and matter are opposed and proceed in 
an inverse sense; with Bergson they are engaged and proceed to 
meet each other. But in reality, with both of them, mind remains 
essentially independent of matter. With whatever jealous care 
Bergson has applied himself to distinguishing himself from his 
predecessors, he has nevertheless plucked from their hands the 
same fundamental antinomies. Inventor of a solution and not of 
the datum, Bergson thus rejoins Plato across the centuries in the 
unity of the duration and in the duality of man. 

The union of soul and body and the possibility for the mind to 
integrate itself with matter, in our opinion, could never be ex- 
plained in a satisfactory manner from any dualistic postulate whatso- 
ever. That is why we believe that the true solution is metaphysical 
and not psychological. Bergson recognizes this clearly, moreover, 
when he explains why the psychologists have adopted the psycho- 
physiological thesis: “first, they had no choice, since the problem 
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came to them from metaphysics and the metaphysicians brought 
them no other solution.” 58 

William James, one of the most illustrious representatives of 
experimental psychology, has made it clear that the nature of psy- 
chological problems requires that they be treated apart from a 
metaphysical conception. For this reason, he believed it necessary 
to write at the end of his Précis of Psychology, the first edition of 
which was dated 1892: “We are still awaiting the first light which 
must penetrate the obscurity of fundamental psychological reali- 
ties... . Up to the present, psychology has always been in the state 
that physics was in before Galileo and the discovery of the laws of 
movement, and of chemistry before Lavoisier and the discovery of 
the law of the conservation of mass. The Galileo and the Lavoisier 
of psychology certainly will be very great men when they arrive. 
And they will come some day, if the past is a guarantee of the 
future for us. They will come as metaphysicians; the nature of the 
psychological problem requires it.” >4 

Enough has been said on this, it is time to try to resolve the 
problem of the union of soul and body starting from a radically 
different metaphysical postulate. For it is now clear that the Carte- 
sian postulate of the psychophysical duality no more corresponds 
to the scientific observation of the facts than the Platonic postu- 
late of the immortality of the soul. The principal fault of the 
metaphysical and psychological solutions is not so much in the 
rigorous correspondence which they admit between the psycholog- 
ical and physiological series, but it is rather in considering them 
as independent of each other. The basic error of the Cartesian 
philosophers has been to believe in the reality of the abstractions 
of matter and mind and to have regarded body and soul as hetero- 
geneous entities. 


Il. IN QuEST OF THE UNITY OF MAN 


While the problem of the union of soul and body requires a 
metaphysical solution, philosophy does not have the right to set 
itself in contradiction to the interior experience which clearly teaches 
us the basic unity of human nature. All those who in one way 
or another are interested in a more correct comprehension of man 
feel this more and more strongly. 

Certainly, valuable assistance is brought to us in this sense by 
the philosophies which have been able to show the value of the 
intimate experience contained in the Cartesian cogito, experience 
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which has brought to birth among the psychologists of our time a 
very clear tendency to detach themselves from classical psycholog- 
ical realism. Since the beginning of the century there has devel- 
oped, particularly in the Anglo-Saxon philosophical world, a lively 
movement of reaction against dualism, profiting from a form of 
monism in which the opposition of physical and mental, instead of 
being interpreted as a dualism between specifically distinct things, 
would be explained by a duality of points of view of the neutral 
homogeneous elements. This neutral monism undertakes to sup- 
plant the decrepit psychophysical dualism. It does not seem, how- 
ever, that the new hypothesis marks an appreciable advance over 
the old. 55 

There is, in our day, a clearly new metaphysical conception 
which is propagated particularly by some philosophical physicians. 
It would be unjust not to name them here under the pretext that it 
is a question of a current of ideas which is not purely philosophi- 
cal. The greater part of them have, in fact, published their theory 
through a philosopher of our times. Moreover, it is by the inter- 
mediary of the philosopher-physicians of the eighteenth century 
that the Cartesian postulate was introduced into psychophysiology. 
In addition, have not the most celebrated psychologists been, and 
are they not still today, recruited from among physicians? Thus, 
those who introduced Cartesian dualism into psychology are actu- 
ally also in the avant-garde of those who seek the solution of the 
problem of the union of soul and body in an Aristotelian and 
Christian direction. 

Claude Bernard, in his reflections on life, was probably the first 
to find, without suspecting it, the essence of the Aristotelian doc- 
trine. The founders of the Gestalt theory revived one of the mas- 
terpieces of his philosophy which appears to influence more and 
more of the contemporary elite. Everyone knows the work of Dr. 
Alexis Carrel. It is in truth a magistral effort of scientific observa- 
tion of man directed against Cartesian dualism. According to him, 
“The double failure of materialism and of spiritualism shows that 
neither the one nor the other of these doctrines is in agreement 
with reality.” °° 

“Actually, the body and the soul are views taken of the same 
object by different methods, abstractions obtained by our reason 
from the concrete unity of our being. The antithesis of matter and 
mind represents merely the opposition of two kinds of techniques. 
The error of Descartes was to believe in the reality of these ab- 
stractions and to consider the material and the mental as hetero- 
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geneous, as two different things. This dualism has weighed heavily 
upon the entire history of our knowledge of man. For it has engen- 
dered the false problem of the relations of the soul and the body. 
There are no such relations. Neither the soul nor the body can be 
investigated separately. We observe merely a complex being, 
whose activities have been arbitrarily divided into the physiological 
and the mental.” °7 

Following him, Dr. René Biot, returning to the Aristotelian- 
Thomistic conception of man, seeks to express philosophical 
thought in a physiological language. “Thus the mind, the spiritual 
soul of man, is the organizing idea of his biological life. The being 
which we are then, is characterized by an altogether particular 
nature, in which exist, not united, (the word is not strong enough 
and permits the belief that there is an addition of two things, 
conceivably separable) but entering into ‘composition’, mind and 
matter. Therefore, it would be a matter of confusing words to 
speak of man as having physical and moral relations if by physical 
one understands, for example, the influence of the function of the 
liver on the character; the functioning of the liver is not physical, it 
is living or physiological, it is animated. . . . It would often be 
more exact to present the problem which occupies us under the 
terms of relations of the ‘physiological’ and the ‘moral.’ ” 58 

From another point of view, Dr. Henri Baruk affirms that “this 
dualism can no longer be held from a scientific point of view; the 
phenomena which were called ‘organic’ are only phenomena of 
localization but our personality is as much physical as psychic. 
One can no longer live in dualism, one cannot separate the soul 
from the body; the two are but one. They present themselves in a 
complete unity. That is the third conception, quite different from 
those preceding: distinct from a predominantly spiritualistic dual- 
ism, and distinct from a predominantly corporeal and materialistic 
dualism there is a third conception which is the true one, the 
synthetic conception. A personality is a whole. Body and soul 
make only one, which is indissoluble. This notion is fundamental, 
but it has not yet entered our minds.” °° 

In a historical introduction to the mind-body relationship, Dr. 
Harold G. Wolff writes in the same line of thought: “From the 
earliest civilization, through the European Renaissance, concepts 
of the mind-body relationship were often based on limited, errone- 
ous, and even fantastic anatomical hypotheses. Yet change as the 
physiological explanations did, the idea that the soul, or mind, or 
‘vital spirits’ did not originate in the head and was contained in no 
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one organ, because of its profundity, persisted. The view that the 
mind resides in every cell of the body, a concept in keeping with 
the intuition of the ancients, is again favored and supported by 
contemporary evidence.” ®° 

It would not be difficult to multiply the number of examples 
where physicians and psychologist-physicians in quest of an expla- 
nation of both the demands of philosophical intuition and the 
scientific knowledge of the twentieth century have adopted such a 
definite position.*! For “from now on”, as Dr. Maltarello writes, 
“all physicians admit that a distinct separation between the body 
and the soul is no longer possible.” 2 Dr. Paul Tournier has even 
tried to establish the meaning of the new and very important con- 
ception which has appeared in medical circles and which relates to 
our problem. ® 

“The conception of man,” writes the latter, “is thus neither a 
spiritualistic monism, nor a materialistic monism, nor a dualism. It 
is that of the incarnation. Failing to admit the Christian conception 
of the incarnation, all the doctrines (vitalistic, naturalistic, animis- 
tic, dynamic) have been perplexed by the insoluble problem of the 
relations of soul and body”. On the contrary, concludes Dr. Tour- 
nier, the Christian doctrine gives us the key to a synthetic concept 
of the human personality. “In this personal unity which is man 
there is necessarily absolute interdependence, physical, psychic, 
and spiritual.” 64 

Accordingly, it appears increasingly clear that “the dualistic vi- 
sion of the world is the feat of a sick eye, which sees double”, as 
Dr. W. Boven so well observes, a dualistic vision which the sickness 
of the personality makes effective. “I have not believed it neces- 
sary to distinguish the soul from matter”, he adds, ‘“‘never having 
found this distinction in nature. It appears evident to me that these 
words designate only unreflected apperceptions. .. . That which we 
call matter is not made of something other than that which we call 
spirit. It is in that sense that I take the aphorism of our great 
master Hippocrates: ‘all things are divine and human at the same 
time.’ ” 

This conception is receiving an increasingly warm welcome 
from the philosophers of our time. It is true that the partisans of 
Aristotle and of St. Thomas Aquinus have never ceased to pro- 
claim the basic unity of the nature of man. A. D. Sertillanges, 
presenting Thomistic thought in modern language, shows very con- 
vincingly that it is necessary to conceive the soul not at all as a 
complete essence in itself, but rather as not being able to be real- 
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ized according to its nature except in and by a living matter, to 
which explicitly it confers life. “To be truthful, this question, so 
many times presented and most often so poorly solved: how does 
the soul unite itself with the body in order to move?—has only 
been badly solved and poorly presented because basically it does 
not present itself at all... . For if there is really a unity of soul and 
body, as of power and of act, there is no further need to try to find 
how this thing, the soul, moves this other thing, the body.” ® 

In the conclusion of his parallel between Greek philosophy and 
modern philosophy, Charles Werner emphasizes “the immense su- 
periority of Aristotle over modern thought on that which is crucial 
to the problem”. That is why the direction which should be fol- 
lowed appears to him clearly outlined: “take again the theory of 
Aristotle, examine it thoroughly, develop all its consequences, this 
will be one of the essential tasks of the metaphysics of the future.” °7 

It is quite in this sense that J. E. Alaux has attempted, in his 
experiment in metaphysical psychology, a new theory of the hu- 
man soul. But published at the time of the greatest success of the 
parallelistic doctrine, it seems not to have been understood. ““Ma- 
terialism and spiritualism”, he writes at the head of his work, “are 
two contradictory solutions of a problem which seems to me to be 
wrongly posited.” 68 

Some years later, H. Héffding also recognized it. That is what 
made him write a little timidly: “For my part, I have sometimes 
expressed my idea on the subject by saying that instead of speak- 
ing of the relations of mind and body it would be better to confine 
oneself to the relations between psychological and natural sci- 
ences, the essential thing for me being the harmonization of the 
methods and points of view of the two orders of research.” ® In a 
more categorical manner Alfred Binet likewise recognizes at the 
end of his study on the soul and the body that “mind and matter 
are correlative terms, and in that way, I believe that Aristotle was 
closer to the truth than many modern philosophers.” 7° 

Still nearer to us, philosophers such as Gabriel Marcel, Paul 
Haeberlin, Stephan Strasser, and especially, Louis Lavelle have 
clearly broken with the classical philosophical anthropology. The 
first very ably points out that all disengagement with regard to 
our body, all dualism and all separation between the intellectual 
and the vital are constituted only by artifice.” Paul Haeberlin, 
Starting from the single fact of the perception of self characteristic 
of man and considering this fact in the light of general ontology, 
conceives of man as the union of soul and body. But he points out, 
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“man is not constituted of a body and a soul, in the sense that he 
would be a composite of two things which could exist by them- 
selves. ... Man is man only with a body.” 72 

Two masterly works, of differing inspiration, should certainly 
find a place in this history of solutions proposed to the problem of 
the union of the soul and the body: The Soul in Metaphysical and 
Empirical Psychology, of Stephan Strasser 7? and De l’éme hu- 
maine, of Louis Lavelle.7* While the former seeks to solve the 
problem on a philosophical basis by applying the phenomenolog- 
ical method, the second seeks a solution by pure dialectic in the 
tradition of the spiritualistic philosphers. However, while the 
methods differ, the conclusions of both are strikingly similar, which 
only, in our opinion, can be a measure of certitude. 

- Stephan Strasser, whose personal philosophy was inspired by 
Thomism, dedicated to the problem which we are considering one 
of the most original studies. For him, without doubt, there could 
never be a question of “any kind of anthropological dualism.” 7° 
“The distinction between my body and my soul rests upon the acts 
of abstraction. That which is immediately given is naturally man in 
his concrete unity.” 7° To the question which poses the problem of 
the union of the soul and body, based on an abstract distinction, 
he responds by saying “that the soul and the body are partial 
substances and that only man whom they compose is a complete 
being.” 77 But to avoid all false ideas as to the words “partial” 
and “whole” he points out: “I am myself a unity of body and 
soul”, thus leading the problem of union to the problem of the 
incarnation, or in other words, to the incarnated “self.” ** This 
does not imply a historical fact, but rather: “a manner of being 
which I do not cease to realize during all my life . . . the me 
that is continually incarnated.” 7° This existential conclusion finds 
its expression in the thought of Maurice Merleau-Ponty which 
Strasser made his own. “The union of the soul and the body is not 
fixed by an arbitrary decree between two exterior terms, the one 
object, the other subject. It is accomplished at each instant in the 
movement of existence.” °° 

In the same trend of ideas and often with the same expressions, 
Louis Lavelle clearly establishes in his authoritative work, “that 
the separation of the soul and the body is never realized other than 
by abstraction”. The problem for him is not to know how the soul 
and body could be united but rather how they could be separated. 
“If one wished to show at what point it is impossible to hold to the 
dualism of substances which gave so much perplexity to Descartes, 
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it would be necessary to show not only that the interior activity 
is our very being, whereas that of the world and the body which is 
part of it exist only by relation to it, that is it say as phenomena, 
but in addition, that this activity cannot dispense with the world 
and the body which at the same time are obstacles it encounters 
and the means by which it realizes itself; no activity, no matter 
how interior one assumes it to be, can properly dispense either 
with an effect, or with a manifestation.” ®! In other words: “the 
soul is inseparable from the body, although the body is always 
defined as in opposition to it. Without the body, the soul would 
rest in the state of pure virtuality”. The end which unites the body 
and the soul even appears so indissoluble, Lavelle concludes, that 
in reality, “there is no problem of the union of the soul and the 
body because we cannot posit them independently one from the 
other: and if their separation is some day produced, it will be 
possible only because they have first been united.” 82 


IV. CONCLUSION 


In truth, the problem of the union of the soul and the body 
appears to be a fundamental weakness of dualistic anthropology. It 
is presented only in connection with dualism, or simply every time 
that any datum is placed in opposition to the unity of the being. 
On the other hand, as we have seen, the problem itself is resolved 
when the apparent contradictions are explained on the basis of this 
unity. If the secular efforts of dualistic philosophy have not yet 
achieved a solution of the problem, it is simply that there is no 
possible solution on the basis of the postulates on which Platonic 
and Cartesian dualism are founded. This conclusion clearly agrees 
with our analysis: the Platonic belief in the immortality of the soul 
as a substance separated from the body, and the Cartesian affirma- 
tion of the heterogeneity of the thinking substance and the extend- 
ed substance of the mind and the body, not only account for the 
origin of the problem of the union of the soul and body, but are 
also the antinomic postulates opposing themselves radically to all 
rational explanation of the nature of man and therefore of his 
destiny. 

If the problem has thus embarrassed philosophy through the 
centuries since remote antiquity, continually arising anew, the 
principal reason is that dualism has never been able to satisfy the 
requirement of unity which is at the very foundation of philosophy 
and religion. Moreover, if the unity of man were not one of the 
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immediate data of consciousness, how can this obscure wish be 
explained, this persistence in dualistic philosophy of the desire to 
surmount at any cost its anthropological dualism? This stubborn- 
ness of the will to prove the union of two radically separated 
substances—is it not the proof par excellence of the basic unity of 
man? Because of this, before any attempted explanation, it seems 
to us imperative to present the principle of the unity of the being as 
the a priori postulate of our attempt at a synthesis which we wish 
to realize beginning with indisputable anthropological elements. 
For while the result of history and the progress of the sciences of 
man have made the weaknesses of the diverse systems apparent, 
they have also revealed the solidity of some of their positions. 

_ Thus, for example, we shall seek the solution to the problem of 
the union of the soul and body on the metaphysical plane, in the 
development of the Aristotelian idea of the mastery of the soul 
over the body, of the penetration of matter by spirit, after the 
manner of the contemporary philosophical tendencies referred to. 
From the ontological point of view, the explanation of Aristotle is 
incontestably the only one which perfectly explains the basic unity 
of the human being. We do not believe that this purely metaphysical 
explanation can apply to all the aspects under which it is possible 
to consider man. 

Man is more than an abstract being; he is essentially a living 
being. Therefore, it is important to consider him also from an 
existential point of view. It should not be surprising then, if we 
move from the plane of pure metaphysics of the being considered 
as being to the plane of the living being grasped in the existential 
movement of its interiority. No one will contest the contribution of 
existentialism to a more concrete comprehension of man starting 
from his interiority. Thus, the evidence of existential philosophy 
will be all the more important to us since it is at the same time an 
unequivocal affirmation of the unity of man. 

The metaphysical point of view and the existential point of view 
could not be minimized by any degree of importance in objective 
and scientific considerations of man. These are three different 
points of view which separately give us only a partial explanation 
of what we are in the living reality. It is certainly of prime impor- 
tance for us to find a metaphysical theory which accounts for the 
basic unity of man, but also it is necessary that it agree perfectly 
with the facts of the existential reality in which being manifests 
itself and at the same time with the facts of objective and scientific 
reality in which the being is manifested. 
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Rich as may be this synthesis of different viewpoints from which 
it is possible to consider man, we would still like to complete it by 
certain details which Christian anthropology alone reveals to us. 
Certain aspects of the latter have been mingled with dualistic an- 
thropology in particular, where they have survived until our time, 
although the Christian psychology proceeded from a radically dif- 
ferent anthropology. Close scrutiny of scriptural texts makes it 
possible to establish that the Judeo-Christian anthropology is 
based entirely on the fundamental principle of the unity of the 
human personality. This analysis leads us moreover to a notion of 
the spirituality which the purely intellectual spiritualism of dual- 
istic philosophy—and even of dualistic theology—has completely 
lost from sight. Now, without this, considerations on the destiny of 
man are nonsense, since in that case they can be founded only on 
the ancient decree of the gods establishing the immortality of the 
soul in defiance of all moral responsibility and all individual liberty. 
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Part Two 


A Philosophical Anthropology 
Through Synthesis 


Chapter VII 


THE SOCRATIC PRECEPT 
AND ITS POSTULATE 


The Socratic precept “Know thyself” has been the basis of all 
great philosophies, of all those which have marked a new begin- 
ning in philosophical reflection. This statement leads us to search, 
in the very act of knowing self, the basic source of all dualism. 

In appropriating the concise inscription in stone on the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, Socrates posited the principle of all truth 
which everyone bears in himself: Know yourself and you will dis- 
cover in yourself the principles of all things. Know yourself and 
you will know others. Know yourself and you will find in the depth 
of yourself wisdom, not only the common source of light, but the 
universal source of harmony and fraternity between men. 

There is, however, in this golden rule of the knowledge of self 
by self a subtle snare which dualistic philosophy was not able to 
avoid. It is thus proper to point out at the beginning, the difficulty 
which the application of this principle fatally encounters. 


I. THE ERROR OF NARCISSUS IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE SELF 


Nothing illustrates better than the myth of Narcissus the tragic 
error which is attached to the action by which we become con- 
scious of ourselves. ! 

Son of the river god Cephissus and the nymph Liriope, Narcissus 
was remarkably handsome. His mother, who was concerned about 
his beauty, asked the divine Tiresias if her son would live to an 
advanced age. “Yes,” he replied, “if he does not know himself.” 
Now, as the child grew he attracted all hearts, but he disdained all 
advances. The nymph Echo was captivated by him. Rejected, she 
wasted away from grief to the point that there remained of her 
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only a voice and bones which took the form of a rock. Another 
nymph, equally repulsed by him, pronounced this vow: “May he, 
in his turn, love and not possess the object of his affections.” 
Destiny, who heard these words, charged himself with realizing 
them as soon as possible. 

Nearby was a clear fountain in which no one had ever seen his 
own reflection. Narcissus, tired from the hunt, came to lie down on 
its bank; then, being thirsty, he drank from it. But drinking there, 
he suddenly finds before him an object similar to himself, which 
has come with him, and which follows all his steps. Trembling with 
emotion, Narcissus remains in ecstasy before himself, his face im- 
mobile, like a statue of Parian marble. Not understanding what he 
sees, he begins a game of retreats and feints by which he with- 
draws to see himself and throws himself forward to seize himself. 
Vainly, he plunges his arms into the fountain to embrace the object 
of his desires, for that vanishes as soon as he joins it. He can only 
contemplate it and cannot embrace it. The deception overwhelms 
his heart: grief oppresses it. Beside himself, he beats his body like 
a frenzied madman. Finally, he dies, consumed by love. And it is 
said that, in death, Narcissus still contemplates his image in the 
waters of the Styx. 

Here we find the whole drama of the knowledge of self by the 
self, the drama of man who perceives his image in the mirror of his 
reflection and who lovingly contemplates it as a reality apart from 
himself. For “no one can recognize himself completely in the effigy 
which the mirror of reflection gives him of himself. It is self and it 
is not self. No matter with what precaution Narcissus moves, he 
confronts himself with himself and appears before himself as a 
complimentary inverse image. It is this permanent dialogue be- 
tween the self and its image which constitutes the very alternations 
of the consciousness that we have of life. And the self never real- 
izes with its image that exact coincidence which would destroy 
them both. 

“Thus,” adds L. Lavelle in his analysis of the experience of 
Narcissus, “we see ourselves as another who is, however, not at all 
another although he gives us only an appearance of ourselves 
which the hand cannot grasp nor the mirror keep and which is only 
a false appearance that always betrays the model. 

“Narcissus is so close to himself that to know himself he draws 
away from himself. But he does not succeed in rejoining himself 
and the fountain always reflects a face identical with his own but 
which always seems new to him because it always shows him the 
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same stranger—that is to say—the same unknown. Narcissus 
searches for a miracle of the conversion of his own being into a 
being which he can see as another sees it. It is the desire to love 
himself as another could love him which makes him seek to know 
this appearance which he gives of himself to another. But to this 
appearance another lends life, whereas Narcissus has separated life 
from it. 

“But here the drama begins, for the image which he makes of 
himself has not even the consistency of the most fragile object. The 
inverse of a mirage which deceives only at a distance, it remains 
always so close to him that however slightly he separates himself 
from it, it immediately vanishes. Thus, Narcissus is the hero of an 
impossible enterprise, for he never will obtain a true separation 
from this image, nor an exact coincidence, nor that reciprocity of 
action and of being acted upon which is the mark of all true 
action”. ? 

In other words, every time we endeavor to know ourselves by 
directing reflection toward ourselves, this is the result: we have a 
perception that for us has the sense of a perception of self. We 
have the idea that we, ourselves, perceive ourselves. But the fact of 
this perception of self immediately implies a doubt as to the con- 
tent of the perception. For the idea of a possible perception is 
always tied in with that of a subject which perceives and an object 
which is perceived. 

How is the perception of self possible, the self being at the same 
time the subject and the object of perception, the questioner being 
at the same time the questioned? This difficulty necessarily brings 
into existence in the man who questions himself a basic uncertainty 
as to what he is. Thus, every time he finds himself face to face 
with himself, the subject appears in his own eyes as a being which 
can be a problem for himself. His essential characteristic is pre- 
cisely that of considering himself to be problematic each time he 
has a perception of himself. 

Thus, the condition of the possibility of a perception of self 
makes of man the problematical being par excellence. It is for this 
reason only that there exists an authentic anthropological problem 
from which the subject of the interrogation cannot escape. Thence, 
the necessity of having to resort to autocriticism. For the percep- 
tion of his own problem cannot leave the one who perceives it 
indifferent. It implies an autocriticism which signifies a subjective 
station point establishing at the same time the critical distinction 
between the self and the not-self. 
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In truth, there is an inevitable reaction on the part of the subject 
who perceives himself as problematical; the subject reacts imme- 
diately to the object. This implies at the same time the assumption 
of an altogether subjective position of the self towards itself. It 
becomes critical of all that it meets, even of itself; thence, the 
distinction between the subject-self and the object-self, between the 
self of perception and a certain non-self objectified because of the 
problematic. For at the instant that one says “me”, one says at the 
same time, “not-me”. 

The perceived finds himself in the position of being cut into self- 
being and other-being. The not-self is then opposed to the self 
without their identification being suppressed on that account. The 
subject which judges can take at most only a certain distance in 
relation to the object judged, but it cannot fail to recognize it as 
belonging to himself. One easily recognizes the perplexity of the 
critical subject in the presence of this fundamental confusion. Ea- 
ger as he is to solve his problematic, this confusion then appears to 
him in subjective perspective of the critical perception of self as an 
essential failure of unity. 

Thus, in judging himself subjectively, the subject observes in 
himself a certain duality, in the sense that in perceiving himself, he 
finds in himself something which opposes itself to this self. By 
autocriticism, the subject thought he could solve the problematic 
which is attached to the perception of self. But here the perception 
of self gives place to a contradiction which assumes, in the eyes of 
the subject who is questioning himself, the signification of a dual- 
ism that the objective orientation of his activity tends to actualize.? 

Indeed, that which the subject perceives of himself he perceives 
in the mirror of his organism. Without it, there would not even be 
any perception at all. But the organism is a mirror only in the case 
of the objective orientation of the subject which interrogates itself; 
that is to say, in its exterior activity. In the case of subjective 
orientation, the organism is not present in the perception of the 
self. It is not the object of the perception, but simply the mirror 
without which self-perception would be impossible. The self per- 
ceives itself in the mirror but does not see the mirror, absorbed as 
it is in its own contemplation. The eye cannot see itself, being only 
the instrument of vision. The mirror itself becomes visible to the 
eye only in the changing of its orientation, when its subjective 
station point becomes objective. 

From that moment, the subject seems to himself to be divided 
into two essentially distinct spheres in one of which the “me” 
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perceived becomes subject while in the other the organism, instru- 
ment of perception, becomes by essence the object. And in the 
extension of this perspective the two oppositional worlds which 
constitute human reality appear more and more clearly the interior 
world of the “me” and the exterior world of the “not-me”. 

This perspective is further accentuated by the fact that the sub- 
ject objectifies the forms of representation in which the two worlds 
appear to him. Thus, the exterior world, that of nature (nature 
here being the ensemble of all that which presents itself to him as 
an object) assumes a perceptible aspect and becomes the world of 
bodies, of matter, because it is conditioned by corporeal organiza- 
tion. Quite on the contrary, the perception of self, occurring with- 
out the mediation of the body, appears non-perceptible, incorpo- 
real, immaterial. It is only one more step to conclude that there are 
two worlds, one material and the other immaterial, and that there 
are actually in man two contrary substances, one corporeal and the 
other spiritual: body and soul. For to objectify signifies, essentially, 
to substantiate. 

The reason for this separation into two worlds, this ontological 
split, notes Paul Haeberlin, comes from our subjective stubbornness, 
from our political fanaticism which leads us to substitute our 
own ideas for objective sense. And in so doing, we make of our- 
selves a separate being. Not content to be what we really are, a 
mode of Being, we claim for ourselves a being of our own. We 
wish to be substance, not mode. Now, to this substantialization of 
the self is fatally allied the substantialization of that which opposes 
itself to our subjective aims. In this way, from our contact with the 
exterior world is born the error which consists of seeing a substan- 
tial separation of the me and the not-me; from contact with self is 
born the error of the “human problematic”, that is the drama of 
Narcissus. 4 

That which is originally only a dualism of orientation becomes 
by the fact of its own objectification a dualism of substance. Thence, 
wherever he perceives himself, the subject who interrogates himself 
observes his apparent interior duality which the objective orienta- 
tion of his activity transforms into a dualism of substance. Thus 
appears the dualism which we discern in the depths of ourselves 
every time we attempt to contemplate ourselves in the manner of 
Narcissus. But in reality, this dualism is only a basic illusion con- 
cerning ourselves. If we were to hold ourselves to the subjective 
truth, we would clearly see that this duality does not at all menace 
the essential unity of our being. This truth, quite on the contrary, 
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obviously establishes it on the condition that it is understood in this 
case that it is not a question of a knowledge having the form of 
objective knowledge. This latter is, properly speaking, reflexive 
knowledge which knows only that which we can detach from our- 
selves—that is, that which we can objectify, substantialize, that 
which is made and which presents itself to our senses. 

On the contrary, the Socratic knowledge which Kierkegaard cor- 
rectly calls the existential knowledge in opposition to the reflexive 
knowledge of a Plato or a Descartes, has a bearing on that from 
which we cannot detach ourselves without ceasing to be ourselves, 
which we cannot objectify, but also, the act by which are produced 
all the representations which we can have of things. 

Thus, by a sort of paradox every time we seek to know what we 
are, we turn toward that which we are no longer. In this is the error 
of the objective knowledge of the “me” that is obtained by the 
contemplation of self in the mirror of reflection. The “Know thy- 
self” is truly realized only in the act by which we make ourselves, 
that precisely by which we can say, “I am”. That is why this 
knowledge is an existential knowledge; it places us in the very 
existence of the being. Preceding all objectifications, all phenome- 
nalization of the subject, it alone permits contact with the actual 
being at its very source, in its genesis, and in its perfect unity. 

The knowledge which we can have of ourselves is found trag- 
ically falsified by the very conditions of a knowledge which is real- 
ized only by the presence of a given object. For man ceases to be 
that which he is as soon as he changes himself into an object. 
Narcissus dies, as Tiresias had predicted, the day that he knows 
himself in that manner. For actually, there is no representative 
knowledge of the consciousness. To know oneself is not to look at 
oneself in a mirror as Narcissus wanted to do and who saw there 
only the shadow of himself. He could only perish in seeking to 
rejoin that vain shadow in the depth of the spring where he was 
mirrored. For the “me” has no reality anterior to the act by which 
it questions itself. 

The intimacy of the being is revealed to the self only in the 
altogether interior operation by which it is itself the creator of that 
which it is, and never from without, as an exhibition. Also, the 
effect of this operation cannot be a visible work for the self, being 
the act by which the “me” realizes itself at each instant. The image 
of its own life has value only for others, for itself it is nothing more 
than a simulacrum from which life itself is withdrawn. Thus, the 
contradiction that we believe we discern in ourselves every time we 
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look at ourselves is in reality only a troublesome illusion due to the 
political character of the being. This is why the duality which it 
implies impresses us only at the moment when we find ourselves 
confronting ourselves with our individual and subjective aims like 
Narcissus before his image. 

Maine de Biran was probably the first to denounce the error of 
Narcissus by protesting against such a psychology. In his Relations 
of the Physical and the Moral, he denounces the error which con- 
sists in representing to oneself interior facts after the model of 
exterior facts. He affirms that the point of view of a being which 
knows itself is altogether different from that of a thing which is 
known from the outside. This new concept of the psychic life was 
confirmed by William James and expertly developed by Bergson. 
The latter clearly showed that true reality is seized in the flow of 
our interior life. Too long, philosophers had thought that the prob- 
lem was to secure a kind of congealing. Bergson stressed that 
metaphysics, on the contrary, is the experience of the creative 
duration. Kierkegaard established with no less certitude that sub- 
jectivity, interiority, is the reality par excellence, but an existential 
truth. 

With the appearance of such a psychology—already contained 
in the Cartesian cogito—the universe of philosophy rocks and its 
center of gravity is once more shifted. The stable world of objects 
on which man had leaned until now sees its foundations shaken, 
and the mind will from now on find its foundation nowhere but in 
itself. 


II. Unity, POSTULATE OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE SELF 


Descartes had posed as criteria of knowledge, obviousness and 
clarity. As we have shown, this postulate is in reality the origin of 
his substantial dualism, since the latter was in no way implied in 
the cogito itself. For this reason, we prefer to establish as the 
Starting point for our research the principle of unity which is basic 
to all knowledge and is fundamental to all things. Let no one ask 
us to demonstrate this postulate; moreover, does one demonstrate 
a postulate? No, without a doubt, a postulate is justified only by 
the use which can be made of it. 5 

With Kant, we believe that unity is actually a category of our 
mind, an indispensable condition which things must satisfy in or- 
der to be grasped by our intelligence and to penetrate into the field 
of consciousness. According to him, the Cartesian cogito would be 
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neither an intuition nor a concept, but a form of general represen- 
tation, a fundamental category which does nothing but express the 
synthetic unity of thought, which is also the condition for all oth- 
ers. In other words, the Aristotelian-Thomistic philosophy main- 
tained that unity is a transcendental property of the being, and that 
consequently nothing could exist without a minimum of unity. 

This means that the notion of unity is essential to the compre- 
hension of life in all its forms. Not only does life appear to us as a 
principle of unification but “it resolves itself into a problem of 
unity”. This is so true that the principle of unification always 
commands our conviction, for in our eyes it is “the last and the 
most profound proof of truth that we are given”. For this reason, 
moreover, science itself tends toward unity; the ordering role of 
principles and theories, scientific or philosophical, has no other 
goal. All our knowledge is a function of this postulate. 

In fact, the notion of unity is not only the condition of thought, 
but also the condition of the comprehension of things. All the 
operations of intelligence lead to it; perceiving, judging, classify- 
ing, comparing, reasoning, meditating, any or all of these acts 
always embrace in a single act, more or less prolonged, by means 
of certain relations, several lines of thought. It is also toward this 
that the rules of the Cartesian methods tend: to reduce into unity 
the objects of knowledge. Obviousness and clarity flow quite nat- 
urally from the unity attained by our mind. For understanding 
something is not acquiring a new notion, but it is making a unity of 
the elements in our possession. We understand when we see no- 
tions until then disparate suddenly converge towards the same 
point. All becomes clear and evident when the solution of a prob- 
lem resolves as if by magic all the antinomies, when we perceive 
the boundaries and the ends of each thing, in short, when we grasp 
the intimate unity without which the object of our consciousness 
would not itself, exist. 

For if unity is the universal condition of thought and, conse- 
quently, of knowledge, unity is also the universal condition of 
existence, since we can know what is only by the laws and faculties 
of our intelligence. The transition of thought to existence, in the 
Cartesian experience, clearly indicates this common form of 
thought and being which is found in unity. Probably, from this 
comes the error of those who confound in a single idea unity and 
being. This is taking an abstraction for a reality, for unity is only 
one of the characteristics of being, one of the conditions of exist- 
ence, that without which things could not exist. It is not existence, 
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nor being, nor above all, the reality of things, any more than it is 
intelligence or thought, although it is the condition of all the opera- 
tions of intelligence. For this reason, unity detached from every 
other idea, from every other attribute, is nothing more than a 
nonsensical expression. To have any value whatsoever, to be a 
principle of knowledge, as we want it to be through its relation to 
the knowledge of self, the notion of unity must necessarily be deter- 
mined; it must always be such and such a unity as that which is 
always such and such a being defined by reason or by experience. 

This means that there may be several categories of unities. They 
have been classified in many ways, but in the end they are all 
reduced to these three forms of unities: elementary, total and liv- 
ing. In fact, the elementary or analytical unity is that which our 
mind conceives necessarily at the base of all multiplicity, that of 
which Leibniz said: “It is necessary that there be simple sub- 
stances, since there are composite ones; for the composite is noth- 
ing other than an accumulation or aggregation of simple ones.” 
We speak of it as elementary because it is based on the unity of the 
element or of the part; it is analytical because the unity which 
serves aS a point of departure for the operation of a unifying 
synthesis is clearly the result of an analysis. 

On the other hand, we have total or synthetic unity, which is 
that of the whole or of the ensemble, that which is the object of a 
synthesis and which our mind imposes necessarily as form on all 
multiplicity, that which Plato attributed to his ideas and which he 
defined as unity in multiplicity. Contrary to the elementary unity 
which is always a starting point for our research, total unity is the 
point of arrival, or better, that by which the work of unification 
characteristic of our mind is achieved. The model of the first is 
evidently numerical unity; one, or better still, in relation to the 
being with which we are concerned, the ontological unity from 
which we wish to define the structure of the human being. Quite on 
the contrary, organic unity is the type par excellence of the second; 
it results from a construction, all of whose parts, moved by an 
interior force, have an invariable form and usage and harmoniously 
concur toward the same objective. 

Finally, between these two extreme limits of elementary unity 
and of total unity, of being and of reality, is found the unity of the 
“me”: the only one that the philosopher ought not to seek at the 
conclusion of an analysis or of a synthesis, since it is in him and 
since it is continually proposed to him, “‘as basic reality given at 
the start”. For, as Bergson again comments, the philosopher has 
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not arrived at unity, he started out from it.® And this unity comes 
to us through consciousness, without which it would not only be 
impossible to conceive of any other, but further, without which I 
would not be what I am. It has been called psychological unity, 
since it is essentially that of the soul at the precise instant where 
the being flashes into existence. As we shall see, the knowledge of 
this unity that “I am” is not only the first unity the idea of which is 
found in “me”, but further, the true type of that which is one. For 
this reason it is given to us as a point of departure. It is truly the 
first step toward the authentic knowledge of self. It is the cause of 
all true spirituality. Also, as has been noted, all that develops the 
consciousness of this unity draws us nearer to spirituality, takes us 
beyond the mental and opens to us the doors to the kingdom of the 
spirit. 

That is what philosophers formerly learned from Socrates when 
he said to everyone: “Know thyself”. And it is still that which we 
must learn again in order to understand what we are and in order 
to grasp the being in its living reality. 


Ill. THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE SELF FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF THE BEING, OF EXISTENCE, AND OF REALITY 


The three categories of unities which have just been referred to 
are three different aspects under which it is possible to consider hu- 
man totality. For, it must be observed, these unities, just like these 
aspects, are never parts of the whole, but simply different ways of 
looking at the whole in order to know it better. The totality of the 
being is always found completely enveloped in each one of the 
aspects as in each one of the unities. It is the perspective which 
changes. For, in truth, depending on whether the totality is con- 
sidered in its ontological, psychological, or organic unity, we con- 
sider it from the point of view of the being, of existence, or of reality. 

In his Introduction to Ontology, Louis Lavelle defines very aptly 
these three aspects under which the whole can best be consid- 
ered. It is necessary that we return here to the essential ideas of 
these definitions, since they are basic to our anthropology. More- 
over, at the same time that they establish the foundations of our 
position, these definitions serve to point out the principal direc- 
tions in which philosophical thought has been channeled according 
to the perspective chosen at the point of departure. For these three 
perspectives under which it is possible to consider the being are, in 
fact, three different attitudes of the mind in the presence of our- 
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selves, the first of which considers the being at its source, the 
second, in its act, and the third in its effect. 

In thus giving a rigorous definition to the words by which these 
diverse perspectives are designated, it seems that it is possible to 
arrive “in that which concerns the first propositions of metaphysics, 
at a harmony between minds and demonstrable certitude.” 7 

Thus, in defining the being as perfect independence and perfect 
sufficiency, as that which is in itself and that which is itself, Louis 
Lavelle means to say that the being is absolute interiority outside 
of which there is nothing. This would signify not only that nothing 
is exterior to the being or that all is interior to it, but in addition 
that there is nothing in it which could be said to be exterior to 
itself or to a part of itself: it is the intimacy of all things. “It is the 
very act by which it makes itself that which is (if one might say 
that) the being of each thing. There is thus nothing which does not 
participate in being not only by this very interiority of the being to 
which it penetrates, but by the very interiority which is its own”. 

This established, the being is necessarily anterior to the distinc- 
tion of essence and existence. Consequently, the being is the source 
from which all the essences and existence itself surge, before divid- 
ing themselves. It is thus secret and not manifested, which confers 
on it a character of eternity, that is, of infinite possibility, non- 
temporal and always present. The word “being”, no longer taken 
in its relativity, which makes each object of affirmation a mode of 
the being, but in that perfect purity which excludes all relativity 
and implies the absolute interiority, is thus applicable to God alone. 
For this reason, finally, the very definition of God is “He who is,” 
or better still, He who can say of himself, “I am.” 8 

In its turn, existence is that which surges from the being itself as 
one of its modes, as a possibility which I assume and which I make 
mine. The essential characteristic of existence is precisely that of 
obliging the being to manifest itself as an effect of the act by which 
it establishes itself. For it is evident that there is no essence in the 
being before the participation has begun, as if the essence of each 
existence found itself, so to speak, already formed and already 
accomplished even before existence had been given. Existence 
succeeds in establishing itself only in detaching itself from simple 
possibility, in order to be able to actualize itself by an act which de- 
pends on it alone, but the existence can only begin if the act 
constrains it to take its place as existence in a real universe where 
it becomes solidary with all other existences. 

Thus, one is naturally led to consider the world of existence not 
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only as emerging outside the world of being, but as being, through 
relation to it, a world of manifestations. This is the very defini- 
tion of the spatio-temporal world existence being precisely, ac- 
cording to Lachelier, the void of time and space in Opposition to 
being which is neither spatial nor temporal. Time is thus the 
unique means utilized by existence to create itself, that is, to choose 
its own possibility in order to actualize it. For possibility has need 
of the future to be situated before penetrating into the present 
where it realizes itself, then into the past where it has been real- 
ized. Thus, time is nothing more than the condition of actualiza- 
tion of the possibility: it is the law of existence. Therefore, it must 
be said of the “me” that it exists, for there is without doubt no 
other existence than that of the “me” or of the consciousness. The 
-function of existence is exactly that of being able to detach the 
“me” from pure being, as a possibility which it has the right to 
employ. And this realization of the possibility is precisely that 
which constitutes existence itself. 

If then, existence is the being inasmuch as it manifests itself, 
reality is the being inasmuch as it is manifested. Also, this word is 
appropriate only for forms of being already accomplished. We can 
only call reality that which assumes for us the character of a thing. 
For there is reality only in the res. We can realize nothing except 
by transforming it into a thing, which requires the collaboration of 
the entire universe. Reality is thus a pure exteriority which is 
always presented to us in the form of a given object situated in 
space. For this reason also it can be apprehended only as a fact of 
experience, whether in its physical form or in its psychological 
form. 

This explains the prestige of the thing and of the object whose 
presence cannot be challenged. The prestige is such that it ends by 
annihilating our consciousness of our own existence; though with- 
out this consciousness there would be neither object nor thing. All 
the more, it annihilates the idea of the being quite interior to itself 
whose object or thing can be only manifested exteriority. Neverthe- 
less, reality alone is significant for realism and for empiricism, and 
also for sciences whose objective is precisely that of taking posses- 
sion of it. Philosophy, therefore, ought not to substitute idealism 
for realism, as is sometimes thought, that is, to make of reality an 
idea, but to seek to explain why reality must indeed be given. 

For to the extent that it is not realized, existence is still only a 
possible existence, without its impression having been imposed on 
that which goes beyond it so as to take place in the world of 
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reality, common to all existences. Nothing truly possesses an exist- 
ence if it is not the correlative of a reality, the only form in which 
the being can appear to existence, in the interval which separates 
them. 

In résumé, in the connection Louis Lavelle establishes between 
these three notions: of being, existence, and reality in relation to 
interiority and exteriority, the secret and the manifestation, eter- 
nity and time, the principal objects of affirmation and the different 
aspects of knowledge that they establish, he affirms that the being 
is a pure interiority, existence a sort of mediation between interi- 
ority and exteriority, reality an exteriority without interiority; that 
is, a pure exteriority. In the same way, if the being is that hidden 
intimacy not manifested, where existence seeks its own essence 
that it can appropriate to itself only in manifesting itself, reality is 
the being manifested. In relation to time, existence alone is in- 
volved; although it contains time, being is superior to it, which is 
explained by saying that it is eternal, while reality is dependent on 
time, although it enters it as an instant which would itself have 
neither past nor future, which may be expressed by saying that it is 
evanescent. As for the principal objects of affirmation, it is easily 
understood that the being of God, the existence of the “me” or the 
reality of the world can allow for an apparent adequation with the 
whole when one considers each of these notions in an exclusive 
form without seeking its relation to the two others, as is evident in 
pantheism, in idealism, and in materialism. 

“Finally,” concludes L. Lavelle, “one may say that the distinction 
between being, existence, and reality expresses sufficiently the dis- 
tinction between the three great objects of research to which our 
reflection can be applied.” It is true that being was always the 
object of traditional ontology but that is not sufficient. “It must be 
said again that it is the object of metaphysics (which goes beyond 
matter as it is given) at least if one considers the being at the same 
time in the unity which is peculiar to it and in the modes which 
express it.” Existence, on the other hand, can only be the object of 
psychology on the condition that it make “this research the knowl- 
edge of the soul or of the ‘me’ insofar as the ‘me’ is constituted as 
a result of an action by which it engages itself in a reality which 
never ceases to respond to it”. Reality, finally, is the object of 
physical science, in the broad sense of the word, which embraces 
all phenomena insofar as they are given to us and the very states 
that are called psychic, when the latter depend only on the body, 
as is the case in psychophysics. 
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In our opinion, these considerations are of supreme importance. 
For we believe that the obscurities of the problem of the union of 
soul and body come from the very confusion of the different per- 
spectives under which it is possible to envisage man. The case of 
Descartes is clearly evident. Beginning from the living experience 
of the “me” in the cogito, he could no longer doubt for an instant 
the basic unity of man. However, reflection on the ontological level 
revealed to him the radical distinction of the thinking substance 
and the extended substance. But, strange paradox, he sought the 
solution of the problem of the union of soul and body on the level 
of psychophysiological reality. This should sufficiently explain, it 
seems to us, the reasons for the difficulties into which all those are 
misled who have approached this delicate problem without taking 
these fundamental propositions into consideration. So it will be 
evident why we stress them here before attempting an explanation. 

The three chapters which follow are, thus, devoted to the study 
of the human being in this triple perspective according to which it 
is possible to consider him: 

1. On the ontological level, where the being appears in its pos- 
sible manifestations: that is the point of view of the particular 
being in relation to the absolute Being. 

2. On the level of existence, where the being manifests itself; 
this is the point of view of self in relation to self; 

3. On the level of physical reality, where the being is manifested; 
this is the point of view of the self in relation to others. 

To these three levels the three senses given to the words spirit, 
soul, and body correspond equally depending on whether the spirit, 
soul, and body are considered as constitutive principles of the meta- 
physical structure of man, or as the whole of man, the essence of his 
being constituted by existence, or again as different manifestations 
of human reality. 
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Chapter VIII 


THE METAPHYSICAL STRUCTURE OF MAN 


I. THE BEING AS A BEING 


The fundamental problem of metaphysics is without doubt that 
of being. It has been formulated in many ways in the course of the 
history of philosophy. Our objective is not to revive it here in all 
its multiple aspects. It interests us at this time only to the extent 
that it furnishes us the foundations for an ontological comprehen- 
sion of man, which is the final question behind all anthropology. 

One point is immediately certain: there exists a prenotion of 
man without which one could neither speak of man nor search for 
his true significance. This primary notion is found hidden in that 
idea which transcends us and which we find in ourselves every time 
we become conscious of ourselves: it is the idea of being. What- 
ever may be the nature of this notion of being, in the slightest 
experience it surges in the depths of us and imposes itself on us by 
the undeniable fact of its presence. As soon as I think, I am 
conscious of being, so that every act of consciousness is by means 
of that consciousness a grasp of being. It is important, then, to 
comprehend the sense and value of this first immediate datum of 
the consciousness. 

It is certain that on this point metaphysics in general has too 
often sacrificed to abstraction the essential of that which makes the 
being concrete. Under the Platonic influence of the idea, ancient 
and medieval philosophy has been a study of abstract essences: an 
“essentialism”. Modern philosophy itself has not been able to es- 
cape from this weakness and still in our time, there are idealist 
systems which strive to reconstruct reality beginning with abstract 
principles. This explains the energetic reaction and the remarkable 
development of existentialism which proceeds from the sole exist- 
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ing reality: the fact of consciousness, at the risk of losing the 
universal in man, namely: being. 

Obviously, in our research on ourselves, we never meet the 
abstract being; but always the concrete being, the “me” called into 
existence by a modal specification. It is this which bars the way; it 
is against this that thought must batter at a given moment in its 
research. For this reason, it becomes problematic. Reflection then 
attempts to go beyond it by giving a solution for it. And everything 
proceeds from there as if thought were an organ of absorption. It 
seizes the concrete reality, digests it as it were, reduces it, dissolves 
it, transforms it into thinkable matter until the moment where it no 
longer collides with, not one or another aspect of the concrete 
being, but what Aristotle calls, not without reason, the being “as a 
being”. This expression designates a real object of thought; but 
whose presence “as a being” in the thought is impossible. Con- 
sciousness perceives it vectorally as the high point of abstraction, 
at the point where there remains only one term in the comprehen- 
sion of the concept. But it remains incapable of actualizing it 
rationally because the perfect unity of this term escapes even the 
condition of thought, which is relatedness.? 

Now at the peak of abstraction, the being, as a being, becomes 
like the point of discontinuity in a hyperbola: It leaps from the in- 
finitely abstract to the infinitely concrete, from the purely grasped 
to the purely given. Idealism retains the infinitely abstract, the pure 
seizure, and tends to make of it the being in itself. Realism retains 
the infinitely concrete, what is purely given, and tends to make of 
it the being in itself. 

Without falling into the extremes of the philosophy of abstract 
values, we must, however, recognize that the concrete realities of 
the existentialists are incomplete by themselves relative to some- 
thing which transcends them and of which they are only the modes 
of being. The concrete being which we seek to define is certainly 
not found in the abstract modes of the metaphysics of essences, 
but we do not think it is found in the concrete world of the “me”. 
That is why it is necessary to recall here the distinction which L. de 
Raeymaeker establishes between the value of being and the modes 
of being. 

“This value,” he observes, “is unique and absolute, whereas the 
modes are multiple and relative one to another. Distinction, not 
separation: the modes lose all sense outside of value, and value 
manifests itself only in the modes. Now, experience attests that the 
modes of being are opposed in a profound way, to the point of being 
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incommunicable: multiple beings exist, subsisting in their being, 
autonomous and independent from one another in their action. 
Being, an absolute and unique value, includes an order of beings.” * 

In other words, if on one hand the being has an absolute value, 
if it suffices in itself, if it contains in itself that which it needs in 
order to exist, it includes, on the other hand, something relative by 
the very fact that there exists an order of beings outside of which it 
could not, itself, exist. 

In fact, the being has an absolute value because it is always the 
whole of each thing. In all reality, it identifies itself with whatever 
is most intimate. It is the constitutive act in which is inscribed 
the characteristic nature of each subject, as St. Thomas Aquinas 
observed. That is why, he adds, its absolute value, from which 
nothing could separate itself without losing all sense, penetrates 
everything, assuring the basic unity of all things.2 Thus, each 
particular being is a subsisting reality; it lacks absolutely nothing 
for existence. Ontologically, it is complete, finished, perfect. Not 
only does it possess its own mode of being but also other modes of 
being are not suitable to it and would not perfect it by adding 
themselves to it. On the contrary, the perfection of each particular 
being is precisely that of being fully itself. By that, it is clearly 
distinguished from all other particular beings. It is in this sense 
that the value of being in which all beings participate is “abso- 
lute’’.3 

However, even if the whole of each particular being is part of 
the being and if it always possesses in itself what is necessary for 
existence as a complete being, it is evident that it is not the whole 
of being, in which case it would contain all of reality. That is not 
a true statement of fact, since there is being outside of it, since 
there exist beside it other beings from which it is distinguished 
precisely by a manner of being that is peculiar to it. It is, then, a 
particular mode of being. That is why the particular being is said 
to “participate” in being. It is in this sense that it is a finite being, 
relative at the same time that it is in another sense ontologically 
complete, achieved and perfect. 

From this arises one of the major metaphysical problems: that 
of the one and the many at the level of the absolute. For it goes 
without saying that the word “being” taken in the most absolute 
sense, can designate only the Being sovereignly absolute, God. 
How is participation of the particular being on the level of the 
absolute to be explained? How can one conceive that it actually is, 
since it subsists, but at the same time is not absolute, since it is an 
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individual among many others? In short, the question is to know 
how the absolute which implies oneness can find itself in an order 
which comprises a multiplicity. 

In his ontological introduction, P. Haeberlin shows that this 
problem can be solved neither in a monistic nor a pluralistic mean- 
ing but in the true notion of the individual. “If one conceives of the 
particular individuality as functional,” he says, “it is no longer in 
contradiction to substantial unity. It suffices, therefore, to func- 
tionalize the notion of the individual and to say that the particular 
being is, but in the position of a particular function of the unique 
substance. The individual is in this sense a ‘mode’ of Being; it is 
not something for itself, neither a part nor a fragment of a whole. 
Its existence consists in being according to a particular behavior. It 
is Being itself, but according to a particular mode” .* 

It appears dangerous to us to touch on the absolute character of 
the first cause of beings. To consider particular beings as modes of 
absolute Being is to declare in fact that the latter is intrinsically 
affected by the relative, and in that case it cannot be the basis of 
reality. The problem of the participation of particular beings on 
the level of Being explains itself, L. de Raeymaeker affirms, as 
soon as it is admitted that these beings are “created”, and the 
absolute character of the creative Cause is integrally respected. 
For the order of creation is based precisely on the total depend- 
ence of beings on the absolutely independent Cause. 

“Far from harming the autonomy of separate beings, the crea- 
tive activity of the absolute Cause is the guarantee of it. The 
separate beings necessarily form an order: they are subsistent and 
nevertheless they are relative one to another in an exhaustive man- 
ner. The problem is explained when we admit that the beings are 
created, for on one hand the creature must truly distinguish itself 
from the absolute Cause in such a manner as to form a complete 
being; on the other hand, the activity of the absolute Cause cannot 
meet any limit and must be all-inclusive in the unity of His action 
so that all things enter totally into one single and identical order: 
that of creation.” ° 

Thus, the order of creation responds in an absolutely satisfac- 
tory manner to the problem of participation on the level of Being. 
And it will never be affirmed that the “creative activity does not 
affect all things because it depends on nothing: it is ‘absolute’, and 
that is why the altogether free gift that it bestows on each creature 
is an ‘absolutely’ beneficent gift, it is the gift of the sovereign value 
of being.” ° 
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The finite being thus “has” the perfection of being to the extent 
that it has a part in it; the infinite Being alone “is” the perfection 
of being. For this reason, the divine unity is a unity of simplicity 
and, consequently, the negation of all structure. On the contrary, 
the particular being, free of relativity and finitude, realizes its unity 
in the multiplicity of its order, so that its act of being is by defini- 
tion a principle of structure which is defined by its relation to a 


corresponding essence. 


Il. THE STRUCTURE OF THE PARTICULAR BEING: 
MATTER AND FORM 


Adequate knowledge of a particular being reveals that this being 
is not simple but that it harbors a real composition, that is, a 


structure. 

In truth, this structure appears at the outset, from the double 
affirmation by which the particular being is defined: “it is”, “‘it is 
this”. The first of these propositions enunciates the absolute value 
of being: it is. Thus, everywhere that particular being is manifested 
it is or it is not, neither more nor less, there is never an in-between. 
The second proposition affirms that the particular being implies a 
mode of being which is relative: it is “this”. This attribute empha- 
sizes that which distinguishes this being here from that being there 
or from any other reality. Together these two affirmations formally 
express the complete, concrete being. 

For example, to say that I am a “man” signifies that I partici- 
pate in being according to the particular mode of the human being. 
A particular being is, therefore, always designated by a double 
affirmation of this type. But, although it is double, it applies never- 
theless to the same real being. The first affirmation does not mean 
concretely what the second means concretely. It may well be said 
that the concrete reality of the particular being itself is not simple 
but composite. 

It is in this reality, expressed by a double affirmation, that the 
intelligence discovers the duality which then appears to it as the 
base of the particular being that we are. That is why it is appropri- 
ate to define here the precise nature of this apparent duality of 
being. For the solution of the problem of the union of the two 
expressions which form the human composite is found precisely in 
the principles which form the intimate structure of the particular 
being. 

In truth, the fact of actually being a composite being signifies 
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that there are in every particular being two fundamental principles 
without which there would be no particular being. The first is a 
real principle of being, of unlimited character, expressed by the 
transcendental idea of being and by its absolute value. On the 
contrary, the second is a real principle of limitation which depends 
on the relative and limited character of the particular mode of 
being. These two principles are irreducible. The particular being 
cannot be simple. It is, without any choice, structured. 

The particular being is thus made of that intimate conjunction 
of two real principles: that of being, the roots of subsistence, and 
that of the mode of being, the roots of individuality. Once united, 
these two principles constitute an actual, concrete being. At no 
moment do the two constitutive expressions of the particular being 
designate two quantitative parts of this being. This is not at all the 
idea that the one part “is”, while the other part is “that”. I cannot 
“be” one instant without being a man. There are two distinct terms 
there which are not synonymous. The two attributes, being and 
man, are not identical. However, both relate to the entire partic- 
ular being that I am. They cannot exist separately or, at least, it is 
impossible to conceive of the two expressions outside of the mu- 
tual rapport which binds them. It is, then, in their correlation that 
it is necessary to seek all the reality of the particular being which 
contains them. 

One cannot say that a constitutive principle of being exists in 
itself. It is not a subsistent being. It has reality only by the struc- 
ture which contains it. One principle taken away from the other 
principle is nonsensical, and as such does not exist. For this rea- 
son, the two principles which form the structure of the particular 
being have effective reality only in their correlation. They are con- 
ceived only in the structure which contains them. Without a doubt 
it is possible to distinguish the two of them, since they are not 
identical. But just as one cannot think a relation without thinking 
at the same time its expression, it is equally impossible to separate 
them without harming the reality which they together form. For 
that which exists is not the principles or the expressions of the 
particular being, but the structure which constitutes their correla- 
tion, that is, the particular being itself. 

Finally, the question arises of the rapport between the two con- 
stitutive terms of the particular being. The influence which these 
exercise on each other could not be that of an extrinsic causality, 
similar to the action of one being on another; on the contrary, it is 
comparable to that which every transcendental relation exercises 
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on the ensemble of the structure which contains it. That is why the 
correlative principles which form the internal structure of the par- 
ticular being must be conceived as transcendental relations, which 
are defined by this very correlation; so that in the definition of one 
of these principles the other is always mentioned. This is to reiter- 
ate that these principles exist only in the equilibrium of the struc- 
ture which they constitute by their union and that the particular 
being is always entirely defined by the character peculiar to each 
one of them. 

“Thus,” concludes L. de Raeymaeker, “the particular being 
is not simple; it consists of a structure whose principles are ade- 
quately defined by their correlation, in such a way that they derive 
all their value from their synthesis and all their meaning from the 
place that they occupy in it.” 7 

In order to explain more precisely these two internal principles 
of the particular being, it might be noted that the real principle of 
being, the reason for all determination, is none other than the “fun- 
damental formal principle”, or the Aristotelian form. As for the 
real principle of limitation, it corresponds to the principle of indi- 
viduation or indetermination: matter. In opposition to form, 
which is the real reason for all the determination of the particular 
being, there is then matter, pure power, no longer able to be the 
reason for any determination. Thus, everything which has been 
said on the subject of correlative principles of the particular being 
can also be said concerning form and matter.® 

In résumé, we will say, then, with Aristotle and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, that matter and form cannot exist in separation from one 
another; for no being can exist without being determined in itself, 
without distinguishing itself from all others, without being “‘a be- 
ing”. One cannot speak of matter otherwise than in relation to 
form. One can never consider matter apart from its union with 
form; that is, having made an abstraction of the determination 
which it receives from the form. In the same way, form has sense 
only in relation to matter; it can be conceived only from that angle. 
Nothing can be said about it without taking into consideration its 
relation to the real principle of pure power; that is, without regard 
for its individuation by matter. 

As for the relations that matter and form sustain between them- 
selves, here again, they must be conceived as transcendental rela- 
tions. Matter and form are found to be essentially in correlation 
with each other and it follows that they have meaning and reality 
only in the structure that they form. Moreover, they exist only to 
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the extent that by their union they constitute the particular being. 
For, finally, that which is, is neither form nor matter but the 
particular being, that is, the union of form and matter. 

It is in this distinction that it is expedient to search for the 
solution of the dualism which intelligence thinks it discerns in the 
human being each time it distinguishes in him the two correlative 
principles which form his intimate structure and which are custom- 
arily designated by the body and the soul. 


III. THE STRUCTURE OF THE HUMAN BEING: Bopy AND SOUL 


The particular being is the occasion of a dual knowledge: that 
of specific perfection and that of its individual difference. It is the 
principle of individuation which furnishes the particular being with 
the special mode according to which this being possesses specific 
perfection. To indicate the mode of concrete existence of a being 
which is specifically similar to others, it will then suffice to note 
what it has in common with these others and what is peculiar to it. 

Thus, the specific nature of man is defined in an abstractive way 
according to the different aspects of human activity. Now, from the 
fact of his hierarchical position in the order of creation, man has all 
the characteristics peculiar to things which are, and whose structure 
is necessarily that of the particular being. But in addition, man 
reacts like all that is living; he achieves the unity of psychic life 
like all that has a soul; and finally, he develops in his conscious and 
autonomous life a personal perfection which he alone possesses. 

This means that to know perfectly the structure of the human 
being, we must, as a preliminary, define the structure of the living 
being with which he shares all the particular details. Once in pos- 
session of these different metaphysical aspects of the being, we 
shall then be able to grasp the human soul in its living reality. Let 
us point out, however, that these successive structures have mean- 
ing only for the comprehension of the subject; they simply repre- 
sent the steps which abstract reasoning traverses to acquire pro- 
gressively; first, a complete knowledge of the formal perfection of 
the particular being; next, of the living being; and finally, of the 
human being. But the result of these successive efforts will be 
contained entirely in the definition which we shall give to the struc- 
ture of the human being. 

In considering the living being, we discover at the outset, in the 
double affirmation by which it is defined, the constitutive principles 
which form the structure of the particular being. A living being is 
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thus a being whose intimate structure admits of a real principle of 
being and a principle of individuation which, in the particular case, 
can very well be called the principle of life. We could just as well 
designate the principle of individuation and of limitation as power 
and the principle of determination as act. But for greater simplicity 
let us retain the first appellation, principle of life. We do not say 
“life” in the Bergsonian sense as opposed to the matter which it 
animates, but simply the principle of life as opposed to the principle 
of being. For even here, life itself is just as unknown to us as is 
matter in itself. What we know of it we apprehend only in the 
living being but without ever being able to isolate it for an instant. 
And when that living being ceases to be, life escapes us even further. 
So that all that could be said of life is that which has been said of 
the vital principle. 

Thus, when we speak of the living being, we embrace in that 
double term “the very type of an initial and essential polarization, 
the crystallization of a double movement between the pole of being 
and the pole of life”. For, in fact, the living being is never the sum 
of two parts as one commonly thinks, but the synthesis of two 
correlative principles. There is never on one side being and on the 
other, life. That which is living is the being constituted by the 
union of two principles, life and being. Thus both have meaning 
only in their intimate conjunction, in the living being. There is 
never life where the being is absent and reciprocally the being 
ceases to exist as soon as life fails. That is why they are truly 
conceived only in the structure which contains them. As for the 
relations which they sustain between them, these can only be tran- 
scendental, which means that the character belonging to one of the 
principles communicates itself directly to the other, each one being 
that which it is, only by reason of its rapport with the other. In 
other words, each principle is the reason for a character which 
manifests itself in the entire living being. That fact presents itself in 
the most evident manner. 

In truth, if on one hand life is, as Bergson maintains, “power of 
creation and exigency of creation”, “élan” and “increase”, “con- 
tinuity of springing forth”, and consequently, a potential of energy, 
a coiled spring, an effort “which draws much from little, something 
from nothing, and adds continually to the richness of the world”; 
on the other hand, the being is distinguished by its cohesion, its 
tendency to simplicity and unity. It is by the latter that there comes 
to the living being that thirst for unity which characterizes it, in 
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opposition to that elan of diffusion, of dispersion and of creative 
multiplicity which it draws from the vital principle. 

In Creative Evolution, Bergson has perfectly accounted for the 
two correlative principles acting in the living being. “Everywhere 
the tendency to individuation is combatted and at the same time 
supremely achieved by an antagonistic and complementary tend- 
ency to associate together, as if the multiple unity of life, drawn 
in the direction of multiplicity, made all the more effort to retract 
itself. A part is no more than detached than it tends to reunite 
itself, if not to all the rest, at least, to that which is nearest to it.” ® 

Jean Rivain contributes an excellent definition of the transcen- 
dental relations which are sustained between the two correlative 
principles and the character so peculiar to each principle which is 
impressed so profoundly on the intimate structure of the entire and 
complete living being. “The being, principle of unity and of syn- 
thesis, corrects the centrifugal life, which is a generating force in 
its crumbling contradiction and disharmony. Life, principle of di- 
versity and of change, fecundates the being and the being supports 
life in an indissoluble union which is the seat of a continuous 
creation”. 

“Life,” he continues, “imposes on the being that expansion of 
creation which makes it multiply and diversify to infinity, bringing 
out as much energy as differences, expanding its possibilities of 
profusion to exhaustion, held back on that fatal incline only by the 
exigencies of being in the prodigality of action. 

“Being imposes on life a settled determination of coherence. By 
repetition, resonance and rhythm, being imposes on life a reserve 
in the increase and diversity, a driving back towards unity and 
simplicity. This tendency is the very principle of economy of ac- 
tion in the play of possibilities.” 1° 

While the creative function of life is very evidently manifested 
in the vast reign of living beings, the conservative function of being 
which is its complementary, is not less apparent. On the contrary, 
its tendency towards simplicity and unity clearly indicates the 
essential function of being, which is a function of synthesis. Thus, 
the initial form taken by this function of synthesis in correlation 
with the creative function of the principle of life, actually constitutes 
the structure of the living being, prototype of all that has life. 
Nothing, then, exists which does not serve as an illustration of the 
two correlative principles of being and of life on which the concrete 
being containing them depends at every instant. 

Thus, even if the structure becomes complicated in proportion 
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as one rises in the hierarchy of particular beings, this structure 
always leads to a correlation of two principles, one of which is the 
real reason for a determination and the other the real reason for a 
determinability. The names by which these two principles are des- 
ignated matter little; the essential thing is the recognition that the 
structure of every finite being always leads back to a correlation of 
the type matter-form, or potentiality-act, and that the elements of 
the structure, the material and the form or the power and the act 
have no other reality than that of their correlation. 

Admitting this, the structure of the human being should no 
longer constitute an insoluble problem, if in fact, it still constitutes 
a problem. For, from all evidence, the structure of man must be 
explained in the same manner as that of the particular being and of 
the living being, of which it is, in fact, only the extension, in the 
direction of individuation. This is to say at the outset that man is 
also the conjunction of two contrary but complementary and abso- 
lutely correlative principles: one, the real principle of being, form 
or the being in action, the other, the real principle of individuation, 
matter or the being in potentiality. The first, a true function of 
synthesis, gives to the human being his cohesion and his perfect 
unity, while the second offers him “‘primary matter” in the quality 
of the infinitely varied principle of life. 

However, although every particular being composes a metaphys- 
ical structure of the same type, it goes without saying that the 
constitutive principles of the human personality are of an alto- 
gether different nature from that, for example, of the constitutive 
principles of plants or animals. All particular beings are individual 
beings, complete in themselves and distinct from all the others. But 
in giving a specific definition of man through observation of the 
activities which are peculiar to him, it is to be noted that he is 
alone in manifesting an activity called “personal”, that is to say, an 
activity which not only is conscious, but is in addition peculiar to 
each man in particular. There is, therefore, in the nature of the 
principles which form the structure of the human being an element 
whose presence quite naturally involves the personality, and whose 
absence abolishes it. It is probable that metaphysics will never be 
prepared to precisely define the essence, any more than it will 
perhaps some day define the nature in itself of the constitutive 
principles of any one particular being, since we know these princi- 
ples only in their correlation. Moreover, this knowledge, even if it 
were possible, would add nothing at all to the knowledge of human 
nature, man never being one or the other of the two principles 
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which form his structure, but rather the intimate union of both. 
For this reason, the problem of man is not in the nature of the 
principles which constitute him but in their union and transcenden- 
tal relations. 

In thus searching to give a precise definition to man by discover- 
ing successively the different aspects of his activity, one could 
conclude that he is a material and spiritual being, a reasonable 
animal. Man is a corporeal reality endowed with psychic life 
whose superior activity has as formal object transcendental value. 
In fact, all his activity bears the seal of his physical dependency in 
regard to the things which surround him. His knowledge is above 
all an experience, a contact with present realities. But man is not 
corporeal only, he is also spiritual; that is why this contact with 
‘the “me” in the physical world is conscious. Man has “conscious- 
ness” of the organic character of his activity, because the latter also 
reveals a spiritual element. This is what permits the affirmation 
that the two constitutive principles of the metaphysical structure of 
man are on one hand a material principle and on the other hand a 
spiritual principle. It is these two principles which are habitually 
designated by the terms of body and soul. 

With Descartes, we feel that it would be more exact to designate 
the spiritual principle by the word “spirit”, reserving the term 
“soul” for the essence of man, properly speaking. This distinction 
would have the advantage of not prolonging the confusion which 
has existed for a long time between these two terms, sometimes 
designating a single and identical thing and sometimes two differ- 
ent things. However, in order not to complicate the problem with 
which we are now occupied, we will use the current terminology, 
although the soul is for us something else than a constitutive prin- 
ciple of the human being, as we shall see. But let us hold simply 
that in relation to the structure of the human being, the soul desig- 
nates the fundamental formal principle, reason for determination, 
roots of subsistence; and the body, the material principle, reason 
for indetermination, roots of individuation. With this understand- 
ing, the soul and the body have meaning only in the union they 
form, this union being explained only by their correlation, in the 
same way that the reciprocal influence of the soul and body can be 
explained only by their transcendental relations. 

In other words, the body and soul are integrally defined by their 
mutual rapport. At no time can they be conceived the one without 
the other. In that sense the soul is never a being having one value 
in itself or being able to subsist by itself more than the body. That 
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which is and that which acts is not the soul nor the body but the 
subsisting being, the entire finite being, constituted by the union of 
the soul and body, that is, man. Thus, the problem is that of 
knowing how the soul and body could be separated rather than 
how they could be united. For, actually, we can never conceive of 
the two terms other than in their union. It is together that the body 
and soul make up the human being, and that is why the destiny of 
man is found entirely written in the destiny of his body as well as 
in that of the soul. Man is man only for so long as the equilibrium 
of his structure endures: the death of man is precisely the separa- 
tion of the body and the soul. “It matters little whether all the 
individuals (the soul as well as its partners in the corporeal organi- 
zation) may each separately be nontemporal, eternal; their constel- 
lation is born and dies;” 11 and it dies as soon as the union of the 
soul and body is broken. 

This definitely affirms that “man is not constituted by a body 
and a soul in the sense that he would be a composite of two things 
which could exist by themselves”.12 Man is not the simple juxtapo- 
sition of two parts: of body and of soul; these are two distinct terms 
which cannot be made identical, the one corresponding to the 
principle of action and the other to the principle of potentiality; 
but they both exist in man only in their union. That is why all 
human reality consists in the perfect correlation of soul and body. 

It would hardly be possible to commit a greater error than to 
seek to explain the reciprocal influence of body and soul by that of 
an extrinsic causality similar to the action of one being on another. 
The relations which they sustain between them can be only trans- 
cendental relations, so that the intrinsic characteristics of the soul 
and of the body are at each moment the characteristics of the 
entire human being. Being correlative, each one indicates by a 
concrete character the complete reality which contains them. By 
this total reference, each principle, the body as well as the soul, 
impresses its particular mark on the subsisting being. That is why, 
in our opinion, the true problem is not to know how the body and 
soul can influence one another reciprocally, but much rather how 
they could keep from influencing one another, being what they are 
only by reason of their reciprocal rapport. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a greater and more noble 
conception of the human being than that which recognizes in him a 
being which is at the same time body and soul. This concept leads 
to the very roots of the being in action, to the source of his spirit- 
ual life. It alone is able to explain that possibility man has of 
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spiritualizing his most material functions or of materializing his 
most spiritual functions. This Péguy expressed in these words: 
“Spiritual things are in themselves carnal”. In this sense, it is 
incumbent upon Christian anthropology, more than upon any 
other, to show the close relationship of the spiritual and the mate- 
rial in man. It is sufficient to affirm, in our opinion, that man is not 
soul or body alone, but rather the intimate union of both; the 
synthesis of the corporeal and spiritual principles which form the 
metaphysical structure of his being. 
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Chapter IX 


ACCESS TO EXISTENCE OR THE 
GENESIS OF THE SOUL 


The analysis by which we have just defined the metaphysical 
structure of the being would, without doubt, be only a pure ab- 
straction if it were not completed by an intimate experience of the 
being at the very instant when it surges into existence. The artic- 
ulate description of this surging of the being into existence permits 
us to seize the soul in the very act by which it creates itself and, in 
a way, to be present at its genesis. 

This will not, however, be a demonstration of existence itself. 
For an existence does not demonstrate itself; it is lived, and it 
follows that it is not possible to perceive it except by a living 
experience, secret and personal, as, for example, the Cartesian 
experience of the cogito. It is an experience which can have value 
only for the self but which everyone can verify for himself at each 
instant. For the specific characteristic of experience is to be inte- 
rior to itself and to give being to itself. The experience which we 
can have with it is never that of a material object or even a 
spiritual object opposed to itself (as in the experience of Narcis- 
sus) but rather, the experience of an activity which exercises itself 
and in the course of which the living unity of the soul never per- 
mits a distinction to be established between body and soul, so that 
the problem of their union does not present itself. 

This means that experience of this type, which apprehends 
existence in the act by which we accede to it, must necessarily 
reveal to us a soul very different from that which is drawn from the 
model of the object and which is sometimes wrongly called ontolog- 
ical or substantial. This does not mean that it must be any less 
objective. Quite on the contrary, “objective consciousness is found, 
necessarily, in the act of conscious meditation by which the subject 
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retires into itself to possess itself as it is; it is the immanent fruit of 
personal conscious activity. It derives from the autonomous power, 
free from all physical bonds, of the spiritual consciousness (which 
transcends matter and passivity), from what the Aristotelian tradi- 
tion terms ‘the intellect-agent’, that is, that which itself ‘conceives’ 
the verb which it comprises.” ! 

It is often believed, Kierkegaard remarks, that subjectivity is a 
sort of illusion and a mirage, and that the object is elsewhere; but 
this object for which we search elsewhere—it is that which is an illu- 
sion and a mirage: the only true objectivity is that of our own 
subjectivity. It is in the very heart of our interiority that we dis- 
cover the true reality, and not at all in the many-hued spectacle 
which we are able to spread out before our eyes. It is absolutely 
contradictory, he declares, to search for existence outside of our- 
selves, since outside of ourselves is found only the appearance of 
the reality which we are. It is in the depths of ourselves that we 
must search for the existence in which we participate. To think 
that existence is found in exteriority is the sign of our defeat, the 
mark of our feebleness, and the reason for the impossibility we 
experience of harmonizing our interiority and our exteriority. 

Thus, in placing ourselves at the very source of existence, we 
place ourselves in some way beyond all objective demonstration, 
although we are then confronting an evidence which surpasses the 
evidence of any demonstration. This is, in fact, also the reason that 
the certitude which is acquired in this manner is the starting point 
of all the great modern philosophies: Cartesian, Kantian, Biranian, 
Kierkegaardian, and Bergsonian. 


I. CONSCIOUSNESS, CONDITION OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE SOUL 


Wishing to point out the incontestable superiority of man over 
the rest of the universe of which he is a part, Pascal wrote, “Man 
is only a reed, the most feeble of nature, but he is a thinking reed. 
It is not necessary that the entire universe arm itself to crush him; 
a vapor, a drop of water suffices to kill him. But if the universe 
should crush him, man would still be more noble than that which 
kills him, because he knows that he is dying, and the advantage 
that the universe has over him—the universe knows nothing of.” 

In other words, man has a consciousness of being, he knows 
that he dies because he knows that he exists; the universe knows 
nothing of it because it has no consciousness of existence. Even if 
the plant and the animal attain a certain degree of consciousness, 
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there is never found in them the fundamental unity of a subsisting 
being; their activity is hardly more than a shadow of the activity 
which man manifests in his thoughts, his wishes and his feelings. 
Man alone accedes truly to conscious life and for this reason he 
alone possesses the indivisible unity of the self, the autonomy of a 
personal existence. Because of a fully immanent spiritual life, he is 
able to disengage himself from the determining law of the universe 
while remaining rooted in the material universe. Through his con- 
scious apprehension of the absolute identity of his being, man 
alone in the world has power to achieve his personal liberty. 

Without doubt there are in consciousness levels of interiority 
more or less profound. Perhaps even the great majority of men 
never surpass to any great extent the level of the psychological 
consciousness to which certain superior animals belong. But each 
man has at least the possibility, if he wishes, to lift himself through 
his liberty, to the spiritual life revealed to us by the moral con- 
science, which alone is able to provide us with value judgments. 

However this may be, the notion of existence comes to man only 
by consciousness; first of all of the existence of the self, then the 
existence of God which the existence of man implies; and finally, 
the existence of the world that he takes as the object of his thought 
and action. This is, in fact, the same development as the thought of 
Descartes from the cogito. 

Actually, the existence of the self begins with consciousness 
itself. It is by means of consciousness that our participation in life 
is realized. Before the birth of consciousness and after its death, 
the universe exists without us. Thus, it is consciousness which 
gives us existence, for to exist without knowing that one exists is 
equivalent to not being or to being only an appearance in the 
consciousness of another. Existence is so closely allied to con- 
sciousness that it is impossible to separate them. It is often thought 
that the role of consciousness is to illuminate us, so as to make 
possible the apprehension of the being which might be elsewhere. 
In reality, consciousness is not only the little invisible and vacillat- 
ing flame which lights our existence; it is our very being. 

It is an error, then, to think that there is within us a “me” 
distinct from the very consciousness which we have of ourselves. 
Before becoming conscious of ourselves there is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, which we can say belongs to us or is ourselves. For the 
“me” is the phenomenon of nothing. It lives, and in the unfolding 
of its own life, the experience it has of its existing is but one with 
its being. The consciousness we have of ourselves, that is ourselves. 
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For this reason, when consciousness wanes our existence is im- 
mediately weakened, and when it is extinguished it is we ourselves 
who cease with the consciousness. 

This indicates sufficiently that the apprehension of the being in 
existence always implies an “intimate experience”, a consciousness 
experienced by itself. In this consciousness of being, of existing, is 
manifested to me the reality that I am: a living being who feels 
himself living. But it should be clearly understood that this existing 
reality is not foreign to the consciousness which reveals it to me; 
quite on the contrary, it is something only by means of the con- 
sciousness which has given it being. And inversely, the conscious- 
ness of self is nothing outside of the living self which feels itself 
living and which recognizes itself in the direct perception of its 
active evolution. 

Nevertheless, this being which depends on my consciousness for 
existence is not created by the consciousness. It is clear that it is 
not in its power to create itself. Consciousness does nothing more 
than to apprehend the being, at the instant when it surges into 
existence, to communicate to it in some way the identity without 
which we should not recognize ourselves. For the powers which act 
in us do not belong to us before we recognize them. As long as 
consciousness is unaware of the obscure forces from which it de- 
rives itself as a being, they are, for us, as if they were nonexistent. 
They act without us. They become ours only at the instant when 
consciousness takes possession of them and transforms them by a 
sort of transubstantiation into a being which each person can call 
his own. There, where we can say “me”, is precisely the only place 
in the world where this coincidence is produced between being and 
knowing. In other words, it is only there that the absolute con- 
sciousness of self appears in such a way that it is the consciousness 
of being. Then, to know oneself is not to discover an object which 
is the self; it is to awaken in oneself a hidden life. It is to disclose 
to the self powers which act in us and which are so many possibil- 
ities that consciousness must put into operation. For to know 
them, it must exercise them. 

The originality of consciousness is, thus, to discover our own 
existence in the act by which we give it to ourselves. But this act 
itself we find in us as a possibility which it is our duty to realize 
and without which consciousness could never give us existence. 
This signifies on one hand that we are essentially created beings, 
and on the other hand that there exists a creative spirit on whom 
our possibility of existing explicitly depends. 
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This is very well understood by Descartes, when, after establish- 
ing his own self in existence, he demonstrates that the finite being 
implies the infinite Being, the existence of God. There is no reason 
to be astonished by the rapidity with which Descartes passes from 
one to the other. “The ontological argument is the cogito, at God’s 
level, if one may speak of it in this way, as the cogito is the 
ontological argument at man’s level: in both cases it is the spiritual 
act which is attained to the degree in which it is causa sui in God 
with His absolute creative efficacy; in us under its limiting form, 
the conversion of a possibility into actuality. Once the cogito is 
apprehended in an undeniable experience, which is always recom- 
mencing, the divine cogito, far from expressing an ulterior and 
hypothetical transition from the finite to the infinite, is implied by 
it as its condition. . . . Thence that formula, so compact, which 
Descartes sometimes uses: I think, therefore God is.” 2 

Maine de Biran, who has renewed the Cartesian cogito and who 
has been more attentive than Descartes to the definition of our 
inner activity, has clearly shown that the voluntary movement sup- 
poses a spontaneous movement on which it grafts itself, from 
which it borrows its impulsion and which it is satisfied to inflect. In 
reality, we have in our possession no power which is ours. The 
“primary fact” marks exactly that point of oscillation where we 
give ourselves being at every moment by ceding to the action of a 
supernatural force for which it depends entirely on us to open or 
close a passage within ourselves. This vigorous privation of self 
which obliges us, in order to act, to intrust ourselves to certain 
forces of nature or of grace on which all other beings like ourselves 
forever depend, breaks our inner solitude and makes the first step 
of our consciousness a communion with the entire universe. 

Thus, far from enclosing ourselves in our individual and sepa- 
rated beings as in a narrow prison, consciousness gives us an open- 
ing into the infinite. For at the same time that it makes us surge 
into existence it gives an existence to the world of things and of 
beings without which the discovery of our interiority would be the 
saddest of solitudes. Reduced to itself, the self would apprehend 
only emptiness. This void the world is there to fill. Thanks to it, 
our life becomes a continual revelation, an uninterrupted creation 
at the same time that consciousness gives to the world the meaning 
without which it would be purely a spectacle. 

The consciousness of self is thus a primary metaphysical experi- 
ence which, permitting us to penetrate into the interiority of our- 
selves, permits us, also, to penetrate into the interior of the uni- 
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verse. Thus, consciousness is not only the condition of our exist- 
ence, but also that of the world and of those things and those 
beings which surround us and whose invisible relationships to us 
form the infinitely varied woof of our existence. The same light 
which reveals us to ourselves reveals to us also the spectacle of this 
world, whose center we are and whose conformation depends at 
every moment upon the consciousness we have of it. The existence 
of the world is itself so closely welded to our consciousness that 
without consciousness the world itself would not exist for us, as 
without the world our consciousness would be a perpetual night— 
that is to say, nothingness. It suffices, in fact, for one to lose 
consciousness to have the world crumble with him. 

Thus, the consciousness of self is not only a presence for the self 
but for the world. Our presence to the world is indeed in direct 
relation to our presence to ourselves. So consciousness is that 
interior voice which we perceive more or less clearly according to 
the intensity of our being in the bosom of the universe, that unin- 
terrupted dialogue of self with self, with things, with beings and 
with God. And in that dialogue, L. Lavelle points out, we no 
longer know whether we are responding to ourselves or whether we 
are receiving a silent response from all that is. 

In short, whatever the aspect considered, the consciousness of 
self is always essentially the consciousness of an actual power 
which is only extinguished with consciousness itself. It is never a 
reflection concerning self, but rather “‘a reflection which, instead of 
implying the object to which it applies, engenders it in applying 
itself to it.” 3 That is also why consciousness is never a thing or a 
support, but always an activity, “of which it is not necessary to say 
that we have consciousness, but rather that it produces conscious- 
ness, which is the soul itself, insofar as we consider the possibility 
which is in it and which it employs, that is, the being which it is 
capable of giving to itself.” * From this, it appears that the func- 
tion of consciousness is to illuminate the very genesis of our soul, 
which, in order to exist, must create itself. 


II. THE GENESIS OF THE SOUL 


Classical philosophy has accustomed us to consider the soul 
as a being in itself or as a spiritual substance realized even before 
being given to us. The role of consciousness would consist quite 
simply of making it known to us. From the same source aris¢€ the 
problems of the relations of this substance and of its states. This 
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conception in the course of time has vitiated at its foundation all 
psychology where it has become customary to think that there 
actually exist within us strictly interior objects comparable to 
objects which we apprehend outside of ourselves, with the differ- 
ence that the first would be more subtle, more vaporous. Here we 
shall not again go over these notions which are basic to ancient 
and modern dualism. 

But, defined as we have just defined it, consciousness is for us 
not only inseparable from the interior experience, which is the very 
condition for the existence of the soul, but moreover, the possibil- 
ity for the existence to constitute its own essence. This is equiva- 
lent to saying that the soul is in no degree a substance (in the sense 
that substance is defined as an existence strictly foreign to the 
intimate experience) and that we know only its states. At no time 
could it be for us a realized being necessarily preexistent and 
immortal, to which the body would simply be added to form what 
would then be termed the concrete, true man. 

The idea of substance in this case even possesses a contradictory 
character. Apparently, it is borrowed from material reality and 
therefore, like it, possesses the character of exteriority. It is thus 
an object “in itself’: whereas for us an object can be only a 
phenomenon. But this idea is contradictory for still another rea- 
son: the characteristic of the object or phenomenon is to change 
indefinitely. To escape this character of instability peculiar to all 
objects, the activity which thinks it and sees it change seeks an 
exteriority more remote or more profound, to which it may attrib- 
ute this permanence which it needs and which is only the expres- 
sion of its continued presence for itself. 

Thus, it objectifies itself quite naturally in the material sub- 
stance, but defines itself by returning upon itself, as a spiritual 
substance. Now it is clear that the notion of substance has meaning 
only in regard to that which is objective, to exteriority. For to 
objectify is at the same time to substantialize. The permanence 
that one would like to attribute to the soul thus substantialized is 
manifestly the issue of the experience it has of its uninterrupted 
activity to which consciousness alone serves as witness. 

The elimination which we thus make of the notion of substance 
whenever it is a question of essence or of the intimate nature of the 
soul, follows quite naturally from our very definition of conscious- 
ness. No doubt, the practice of considering the soul as a substance 
comes from the desire for it to be transcendent to consciousness. 
The postulate of the immortality of the soul finds here its psycho- 
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logical justification. But this transcendence probably expresses for 
consciousness only the omnipresence of this power that it is given 
and that makes it exist, both in its discovery of the power and in 
the actualization that consciousness, in its turn, gives to the power. 

The intimate experience, far from revealing to us a transcenden- 
tal soul substance, shows us, on the contrary, a soul whose exis- 
tence and essence depend every instant on the activity of conscious- 
ness. Not only does consciousness not exist without the soul but 
the soul is never realized without the activity of consciousness, 
since that activity produces the consciousness which is the soul 
creating itself. This implies that the soul and consciousness are 
inseparable and that there is the closest affinity between them. It is 
absolutely impossible to conceive of one without the other, since 
‘they are always present for each other. While all separation be- 
tween them is excluded, one may say, however, that consciousness 
makes it possible for us in some way to witness the genesis of the 
soul at the same time that it gives us the soul in the spiritual act by 
which the soul creates itself. 

In fact, when we consider from within the act of consciousness 
by which the soul is brought into existence, it appears to us as a 
marvelous play of possibilities which, in a way, are presented to us 
as possibilities, not of certain things or of certain events, but of 
ourselves: that is, of our soul, inasmuch as our soul is precisely the 
possibility which actualizes itself. But the role of consciousness is 
not reduced to a simple discovery of possibilities which it identifies 
as our own: it is above all an initiative, an act, on which the 
possibilities depend for their actualization. Thus, it would be nec- 
essary to define consciousness as the crucible of possibility or the 
making possible of all reality, of the very essence of our soul. For 
it is the prerogative of consciousness to hierarchize all these possi- 
bilities which continually present themselves to it and to make a 
choice among them before actualizing them, so as not to let any of 
those whose value it has recognized escape; and in thus realizing 
them to involve not only the entire course of the events of our life, 
but the very destiny of our soul. 

Thus, possibility, if one does not make of it a conceptual object, 
is essentially a moment of liberty. And as one can see, far from 
being able to exist apart from being, the latter constitutes the most 
intimate secret of liberty since it is always found at the source of 
all possibilities that we actualize and all the other modes of being 
are only its manifested forms. This means that the different mani- 
festations of the soul express nothing more than the very analysis 
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of our liberty and, thus, of the nature of our soul. That is why the 
freedom that everyone confusedly feels in himself is the most es- 
sential characteristic of this activity which knows nothing of itself 
except in exercising itself and which in exercising itself determines 
at each instant the very destiny of the soul. 

As for the originality of the soul itself, it resides in the transition 
from the possible to the actual—which constitutes, properly speak- 
ing, its entrance into existence. This means that the soul is estab- 
lished in existence before it even knows that it exists. Descartes 
himself does not ask himself what the thing is whose existence he 
has just discovered, before having acquired, by the cogito, the 
certitude of his own existence. Thus, the question of knowing if the 
soul has an existence has no meaning since it is merely the very 
revelation of existence. It is the only proof which can be given us 
of existence itself, being precisely the experience of our own en- 
trance into existence. 

Instead of saying that the soul has an existence, it would be 
more appropriate to say that it is an existence, since it is precisely 
the power that we have of making ourselves, the function of ac- 
quiring an essence. For, truly, far from supposing an essence and 
adding existence to this, existence consists in the very act of ac- 
quiring an essence. Also, one might say that the essence of the soul 
is in a way the fruit of its existence. The essence of the soul is, 
thus, never a constituted essence, but an essence which constitutes 
itself throughout the duration of an existence. That is why time is 
the indispensable instrument of this auto-creation. For there is a 
progress of the soul which consists not only of the conversion of 
the possible into the actual but also in the conversion of the future 
into the past or the conversion of the possibility of the soul into its 
essence. There is an enrichment of the soul which is in some way 
effected by the accumulation of all the possibilities realized in time 
and by which, little by little, the essence of the soul is constituted. 
We may conclude that the experience we have of existence in the 
act of creating itself is the experience that we may have of our 
soul, that is, of ourselves. 

But the activity of auto-creation by which we achieve existence 
is explained only by an act which bears in itself the justification of 
the existence which it consents to assume. In other words, the soul 
never would realize itself if all the steps by which it is constituted 
were not ordered by the idea of value. It is value which justifies the 
free choice of the consciousness among the multiple possibilities 
which continually present themselves to it. Without doubt, the 
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instinctive powers tend to root us in nature and furnish, so to 
speak, the material for our action. It would be wrong to say, 
however, that for that reason they constitute our true being. For it 
is the province of consciousness to free our being every moment 
from everything into which its action plunges even though this very 
operation enroots the soul more deeply in it, as all those know 
whose experience has taught them that liberty is all the more per- 
fect as the union with God is more complete. 

The instinctive powers, like all the others which solicit con- 
sciousness, constitute only possibilities. By the liberty which is its 
real property, consciousness takes its choice among those which 
it has decided to put into operation. This choice is infallibly sug- 
gested to it by the very value of the soul, at least when the appeal 
of a value is not sacrificed to exigencies of the instinctive nature, 
or to the constraint of exterior events. For liberty actually implies 
that it is possible to be unfaithful to it. However that may be, the 
soul always has a basic value which justifies the instinctive activity 
of its existence, and a scale of values by which it governs its differ- 
ent steps and determines its intimate nature as well as its destiny. 

For this reason, far from being an immobile substance in the 
shadow of change and of destruction, the originality of the soul is 
“to be more fragile than the most fragile things, to be an activity 
always in’peril, which must always be regenerated, which is always 
exposed to wavering and to succumbing, and which resides in that 
oscillation impossible to interrupt, between a spirituality which is 
always in peril of lacking a soul but which the soul itself never 
lacks, and a materialism which is the very instrument by which the 
soul realizes itself but which always threatens to conquer it and to 
take it in its wake.” ® 


III. MAN, A LIVING SOUL 


It is written in Genesis concerning the creation of man that “the 
eternal God formed man from the dust of the earth, he breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life and man became a living soul.” e 

It would be impossible to express more perfectly the transition 
from being to existence, from the structure of man to the birth of 
the soul. This brief recital not only has the advantage of establish- 
ing the ties which actually exist between God and man, but further, 
of telling us all it is possible to affirm as to the intimate nature of 
man, i.e.: 


1. That man is formed from two correlative principles; 
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2. That the synthesis of these constitutive principles of the hu- 


man being form a whole man, 
3. That the peculiar characteristic of man is to be a living soul. 


Our considerations on the metaphysical structure of the being 
perfectly confirm the first two points. As for the third, it is the 
logical conclusion to which we are led by the analysis that we have 
just made of the soul from the existential point of view. 

In fact, the preceding analysis clearly shows that the soul is man 
in a way creating himself every day of his life. All that has been 
said of the soul, of its infinite possibilities, of its existence, and of 
its essence, may be perfectly applied, then, to man considered 
strictly as a human being. Moreover, the originality of the soul and 
the value that is given to it are exactly the characteristics by which 
man is defined; i.e., the liberty and the moral value which are 
infallibly attached to all his activities. For this reason, the best 
definition that one can give of man is assuredly that which de- 
scribes him for us as a living soul; that is, a soul which is never an 
object, a substance or an attributed being, but a soul whose exist- 
ence depends at every instant on the activity by which it realizes 
itself: in short, a soul that not only has life but is, itself, living. 

Thence, we finally return to the popular conception of the soul 
since that concept is expressed in a language from which philo- 
sophical or theological reminiscences have been excluded. The soul 
is, thus, always synonymous with man, or inversely, man is synon- 
ymous with the soul. For example, when one estimates the number 
of inhabitants in a city at a hundred thousand souls, one simply 
means that there are a hundred thousand persons within its walls. 
This synonym appears, similarly, when one returns to the genesis 
of the soul, to substitute there for what we understand by “man”. 

Exactly like the essence of the soul, that of man is never consti- 
tuted. Both constitute themselves during existence. Both are made 
of what we make them and since we cannot have two essences 
within ourselves, they are necessarily one single and identical es- 
sence. For this reason the essence of the soul is also the essence of 
the man. As for the possibilities which offer themselves to us and 
which are, in a way, the materials with which our essence is consti- 
tuted, it is by the free choice of consciousness that they become 
ours, or that they remain forever mere possibilities. This explains 
the reflections of so many elderly men on the possibilities which 
they recognized in themselves but which they did not know how to 
realize, on what they are and what they might have been. For all 
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the tendencies that are in us, and of which we are never sufficiently 
conscious, form the material of our intentions. It depends solely on 
us to set them into operation. We are free and responsible at the 
same time to act or not to act. 

How many men leave unused the major part of that which was 
thus offered to them and thereby never become all that they might 
have been. It is true, not one of us ever succeeds in realizing the 
totality of the being whose possibilities he carries within himself. 
Most of us realize only a fraction of our destiny, and thus each of 
us dies yet unfinished. For that reason, Kant postulates the immor- 
tality of the soul, so that each one might realize in another world 
the totality of his being. . 

The profound reason for this defeat which characterizes the life 
of-all men comes from the effort that man makes to know himself 
in the mirror of reflection. It is the error of Narcissus who died for 
love of himself. Absorbed as he is in his own contemplation, he no 
longer hears the voice of his conscience. His true life wanes in 
proportion as his conscience wavers. He dies when his conscience 
is extinguished. For to know oneself is not to discover an object 
which is the self; it is, rather, to awaken in oneself a hidden life, 
the life of conscience. The birth into a new life—which is the 
Christian revelation par excellence—is nothing more than the birth 
of the life of the conscience. 

From that moment, actually, begins a new life. The man who 
seeks to see himself as he is looks then into the creative activity of 
his conscience. But the latter no longer shows him a completed 
being whose unhoped-for beauty fascinates his gaze in such a way 
that he loses himself in vain contemplation; quite on the contrary, 
man who is born into the life of the conscience discovers nothing, 
for the consciousness that he has of his being takes away from him 
all that he thought he had. In a sort of despair, frightened and 
humiliated by what he sees of himself, he cries: “Wretched man 
that I am”. But from that moment, free and divested of all, the veil 
which still hid the presence in him of all that is and of all that 
could be, is lifted. With an incomparable emotion he experiences 
his true riches, his profundity and his infinity. He becomes aware 
of all those powers which solicit his consent and of that being 
which is in him though without yet being him but which depends 
only on him to become totally his. 

Then, also, there comes to him the consciousness of what he 
could be and of the powers that it is his privilege to put into action 
to make himself what he would like to be, what he already sees 
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himself to be in the model he has chosen. For we always have 
some model which we aspire to resemble without ever perfectly 
achieving it. That is why consciousness is never reduced to the 
simple discovery of our possibilities. It is in addition that act by 
which we ever become superior to what we are. In that sense 
consciousness is, as has been said, the image of what is above it 
and the model of what is below it. For without leaving itself, it can 
know all that we are in the very act by which it makes us. But in 
opening infinity before us consciousness shows us the poverty of 
our acquisitions; and showing us this, it invites us at the same time 
to free ourselves. So the essential characteristic of the inner life 
consists precisely in continually delivering us from our attachment 
to ourselves, to what we are; and in giving life to the idea we are 
forming of ourselves by continually discovering for us new powers 
which it is our responsibility to exercise. 

It is in this way that man is truly a living soul, that is to say, a 
spiritual being whose essence is never constituted but who has the 
privilege of continually creating it himself in the image of the 
creative activity of God. Truthfully, the spirituality of man begins 
only with the consciousness of the self. In this is found the germ of 
the new life without which it would be impossible to speak of true 
determination or of auto-creation. For the faculty of conscious- 
ness, the free will, is precisely to command itself and thereby to 
preside over its own spiritual evolution, of which liberty consti- 
tutes the extreme limit.” 

If then, we wished to give a precise definition of the soul insofar 
as it is the spiritual essence of man, we should simply say that it 
occurs there where the consciousness of self is allied to the capac- 
ity of self determination. A spiritual being is recognized by this 
dual function, of which the first conditions the second. It must 
have become conscious of its own being to be able to determine 
itself. On this condition only is it possible to inflect and not to 
reject the impulsions which offer themselves to it and to become 
the master of its individual destiny. 

Nevertheless, we note that the choice of consciousness is itself 
determined by the value which, with the free will, constitutes the 
very originality of the human soul. As has been said, it is liberty 
magnetized by value. Thus, the free will instead of being complete 
independence as some imagine, is reduced, as it were, to the simple 
possibility of choosing its subjection, of opening or closing the 
doors to the powers which solicit our consent. This choice, 
whether one wishes it or not, is necessarily made according to one 
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value or another subsequent to our placing ourselves under the 
dominion of the physical and moral laws which govern the whole 
universe or under the no-less-imperious gearage of revolt from 
those laws. The whole difference is in the result. Each stage in the 
line of moral exigencies marks a progression toward liberty, while 
in the opposite direction each step makes man more completely a 
slave of himself. 

In one way or another, an authority dominates over us, what- 
ever name is given to it: moral ideal or its opposite, determinism 
for good or for evil. In one case the subjection is simply voluntary 
while in the other it is imposed. The freedom of a man is all the 
greater if it admits more of these voluntary submissions. He who 
definitively submits himself bears witness that he possesses a de- 
finitive liberty; if he sets limits to his renouncement, he limits at 
the same time his liberty which becomes null from the moment 
that he frees himself completely from the moral obligation. This 
establishes the fact that “liberty is the finest point of the soul, which 
point can always be blunted.” § 

It is sometimes thought that for man to choose the better is to 
mutilate his nature, to stifle his most natural tendencies, to relin- 
quish his most intimate impulses. It is, rather, knowing how to 
utilize the forces which are hidden in him, to give them another 
course and transform them. It is not necessary to abolish but 
rather to convert, for all that one expunges from consciousness one 
throws into nothingness where nothing can ever be realized. “The 
greatest consciousness, the richest and most beautiful, is that 
which unifies the greatest number of impulses and purifies the 
greatest number of impurities.” ° 

Consciousness thus acquires its own particularities on which its 
individuality depends. This individuality becomes more accentu- 
ated with the passage of time according to the rapidity or the 
direction given to its development. Thus personalities, more or less 
pronounced, are formed. For the personality is at the same time 
the product and the measurement of man’s free development. It is 
the very essence of the soul, contained in the consciousness, and 
whose calling is to develop according to the personality model par 
excellence in which it never ceases to participate: God. And if one 
can speak of connections between God and maz, it is only because 
the attribute of a personality is essential and fundamental to both 
of them. 

If the personality is, therefore, the fruit of a consciously and 
freely determined life, the normal development of the human per- 
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sonality consists of the conquest of liberty itself, the natural end of 
free choice just as action is the natural end of power. By true 
liberty man is united with God. If the ability of determining one- 
self does not arrive at this result, it is because the soul’s determin- 
ing quality has been distorted at the foundation. But this does not 
detract from the truth that the three steps of our inner life remain: 
consciousness, personality, and liberty. The originality of the hu- 
man soul is found in its entirety in these three steps; and that is 
why man must be considered as a living soul. 
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Chapter X 


THE CORPOREAL REALITY OF MAN 


In the two preceding chapters, we have endeavored to describe 
‘the human being considered, on the one hand, as to his origin as a 
being, and on the other hand, in his secret genesis insofar as it is 
the act by which he, himself, constitutes his own essence. The time 
has now come to consider him in his exterior manifestations. For 
even if our reality must be quite interior and spiritual, existence 
also expresses the necessity which we experience of realizing our 
soul by the intermediary of an exterior manifestation which at the 
same time puts it to the test and determines it. To be, thus, is to 
also manifest oneself. 


I. THE MANIFESTATIONS OF THE BEING, 
OBJECT OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 


In truth, there is no being—even God’s—whose existence could 
be separated from all manifestation. It is in manifesting itself that 
the soul makes its impress on that very thing which infinitely ex- 
ceeds it and thus it takes its place in the world of reality common 
to all existences. Interiority itself remains virtual so long as it has 
not been exteriorized, for nothing actually possesses an existence if 
it is not the correlative of a reality. As long as the soul holds itself 
to a pure subjectivity, it exists only for itself. Its existence for 
others begins only at the instant where it consents to objectify 
itself, for it can be perceived by another existence only in the act 
by which it manifests itself and phenomenalizes itself. 

This means that existence manifested is essentially existence for 
others. That is why the manifestation of the soul alone can be the 
object of scientific study. This study will be necessarily relative 
and always imperfect, for the manifestation of human reality is 
always very insufficient, often even inaccurate. In no case would 
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one know how to identify subjective existence with its objective 
revelation, this latter being only the shadow of the reality itself. 
Nevertheless, no break could be established between the very inte- 
riority of the finite being and the exteriority by which it gives evi- 
dence of the interiority and realizes it all at the same time. More- 
over, for itself, interiority remains as a sort of pre-existence which 
becomes an existence only by phenomenal actualization. A being 
really completes itself only to the degree that it realizes on the 
outside the model which is in itself. 

The manifestations of our being, while they are essential for 
another, are not, however, without value for the self. We, our- 
selves, would have doubts of our own existence if this were not 
confirmed by a setting into operation of something that others can 
witness. Otherwise, our existence could not distinguish itself from 
a virtuality or a mere dream. But how could another be a witness 
to our existence without manifestation on our part? That is why, if 
the affirmation of self by self is the affirmation of its own subjec- 
tivity, which is that of our spiritual existence, the affirmation of self 
by another is then the affirmation of the objectivity of my own 
subjectivity, without which this existence would remain both vir- 
tual and solitary. 

Nevertheless, what we can know about ourselves or about 
another person, remains always on this side of that which we are 
or of what he is in reality. For the manifestation of the soul is 
never more than an appearance which always reveals in one way 
or another the model from which another borrows life. This does 
not mean that this knowledge of being is without value and that it 
should be scorned; quite on the contrary, since it is all that we can 
know of others and that others can know of us. Thus it is the only 
knowledge which can be the object of scientific knowledge. 

There is, however, a realistic prejudice opposed by an intellec- 
tual prejudice which it is necessary to combat, the one as well as 
the other. The first consists of admitting only that which merits the 
name of reality, that is, that which dissimulates itself precisely 
behind the representation of the different consciousnesses which 
never give more than a subjective and unfaithful image of a unique 
object. The second is not content to demonstrate that this unique 
object is nothing more than a concept, but makes of the concept 
itself the true reality. Now, these two prejudices are always basic 
in the psychology which seeks the real behind the given and which 
thinks it must strip the latter of all its richest and most vital com- 
ponents in order to leave subsisting only the general characteristics. 
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This is perhaps a justifiable scientific attitude when we are 
dealing with a pure object whose raison d’étre is hidden in an 
existence with which we never coincide. But it is quite otherwise 
when it is a question of ourselves: the only point in the world 
where “to know” and “to be” perfectly coincide. In this case, one 
cannot proceed otherwise than from the raison d’étre which we 
bear in ourselves to the exterior form which manifests it. In other 
words, the problem of the soul cannot be posited generally for the 
being considered as an object or as a concept. Only the problem of 
our soul has a real meaning, and in addition, it must be presented 
in such a way that the soul constitutes our own life and our very 
being. It is probably because of an earlier failure to take into 
account this fundamental difference which always exists between 
the knowledge of things and the objective knowledge of man that 
in general the latter has been so retarded in the physical sciences. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel made the first attempt to find an explanation 
for the great advance made by the sciences of inanimate things 
over those of living beings in general and of man in particular. 
This advance is, in his eyes, one of the most tragic events in the 
history of humanity, for the milieu thus constructed by our intelli- 
gence and our inventions is adjusted neither to our physical nature, 
nor to our spiritual needs. For this reason not only is it unsuitable 
for us and we are miserable in it, but in addition we degenerate in 
it morally and mentally.1 But, he further observes, our ignorance 
of ourselves is of a particular nature. It comes neither from the 
difficulty of procuring the necessary information nor from its in- 
exactitude nor its rarity. “On the contrary, it is due to the extreme 
abundance and to the confusion of the data accumulated about 
itself by humanity during the course of the ages; also, to the divi- 
sion of man into an almost infinite number of fragments by the 
sciences that have endeavored to study his body and his con- 
sciousness.” ? 

In order to be utilized, this knowledge requires a conception of 
man in accordance with scientific data. Now, its sterility is mani- 
fested precisely by the poverty of the classical schemata which are 
the bases of medicine, of hygiene, of teaching and of social, politi- 
cal, and economic life. Obviously, to define man as a combination 
of matter and consciousness is to set forth a proposition with no 
meaning. For no scientific observation of man appears to confirm 
such a definition. “But an operational definition is given of man 
when we consider him as an indivisible whole, manifesting physico- 
chemical, psychological and physiological activities.” * 
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The principal reason for the poverty of the classical schemata, 
in spite of the extent of our knowledge, is probably due to the fact 
that we have never considered ourselves from a sufficiently general 
point of view. For it is evident that the scientific divisions constitute 
only an artificial methodology created by us, but that man himself 
remains an indivisible whole. Now it often happens that an exag- 
gerated importance is given to some part at the expense of others. 
Sometimes, even important facts are completely suppressed, it ap- 
pears so natural to us to reject that which does not enter into the 
framework of the scientific and philosophical beliefs of our times. 
For this reason, it would be expedient to return to “the naive ob- 
servation of ourselves” in all our aspects, without neglecting any- 
thing, simply describing that which we see, that which manifests 
itself to us. 

Certainly, for reasons inherent in our methods of observation, 
we are obliged to consider in man his different aspects: physico- 
chemical, anatomical, physiological, metaphysical, intellectual, 
moral, artistic, religious, economic, social, et cetera. But in reality, 
there is in man no privileged territory. “In the abysses of our inner 
world everything has a meaning. We cannot choose only those 
things that please us, according to the dictates of our feelings, our 
imagination, or the scientific and philosophical form of our mind. 
A difficult or obscure subject must not be neglected just because it 
is difficult and obscure. All methods should be employed. The 
qualitative is as true as the quantitative.” 4 

It is certain that the inventory of all the manifestations of our 
being will permit the construction of schemata infinitely more 
complete than those which have been realized up to this time. 
Nevertheless, progress will be very insufficient, for man is much 
more than the sum of the data accumulated by all the particular 
sciences. We could never grasp him completely, as long as the 
results obtained by the use of all known techniques are not placed 
in relation to the only reality of our interior life, the common 
substratum, common to all organic psychological and spiritual 
manifestations. This return to the unique truth of our interiority is 
alone able to guard us from the classical error which is to believe 
in the reality of scientific abstractions of the human being and to 
search for relations which they sustain among themselves as if the 
body, soul, and mind constituted entities scientifically observable. 

Such an error would never have been committed in that which it 
was of the greatest importance for us to know if, to begin with, 
man had not considered himself as a substance or constituted es- 
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sence and if he had not then applied the method of knowledge 
which is appropriate only for the objective. For, moving from the 
raison d’étre which we bear in ourselves to the exterior form which 
manifests it, it appears clearly to everyone that the observation 
from within or without, even if it differs totally, could only corre- 
spond to the same reality which we are. Observed from within, 
only our thoughts, our tendencies, our desires, our joys, our griefs, 
offer themselves to us. Seen from without, the strange observer will 
see there only the manifestation of mind, of soul, or body. But to 
conclude from that that there actually are in man as many parts as 
our thoughts delineate is assuredly the grossest error which has been 
committed in the scientific observation of facts. For this reason, it 
is necessary to define further the meaning which we give to the 
classical terms of body, soul, and spirit, considered here from the 


point of view of the manifestations of the human being, as we have 
defined it. 


II. Bopy, SOUL, AND SPIRIT 


On the subject of these three terms there exist such imprecision 
and such confusion that there can hardly be found two men in the 
world who understand them in exactly the same sense. This is 
particularly true of the words “soul” and “spirit” which designate 
sometimes the same thing and sometimes two things absolutely 
different. In practical life this has probably only a limited interest, 
but in the domain of thought and knowledge, such a confusion is 
most prejudicial. From this, certainly, stems one of the principal 
obscurations of the problem of the union of soul and body. For 
this reason, we shall endeavor to attain a clear and precise com- 
prehension of these terms considered from the diverse points of 
view possible in the observation of the human being. 

Thus, from the point of view of the metaphysical structure of 
the being, it has been clearly established that the words “soul” and 
“body” each designate one of the constituent elements of man. The 
body corresponds to the corporeal principle, while the soul corre- 
sponds to the spiritual principle. We have already remarked that 
the word “spirit” is more appropriate here. This change would 
have the advantage of avoiding the primary confusion between 
soul and spirit. For if it is possible to employ them indifferently in 
this case, the word “soul” alone is proper for the intimate essence 
of the being considered from the existential or psychological point 
of view. As for the triad, body, soul, and spirit, it could only 
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designate for us the three orders of manifestations of the living 
soul itself, ie.: the corporeal life, the psychological life, and the 
spiritual life. 

If one held to these definitions, the word “soul” could no longer 
be employed otherwise than to designate the spiritual essence of 
man insofar as he is a living soul. In the two other cases, the body, 
soul, and spirit are qualificatives of the constituent principles of 
man or of the manifestations of his existence. The best practice, 
therefore, would be to designate them as a corporeal and a spirit- 
ual principle; as manifestations of corporeal, psychic, or spiritual 
life. 

Strasser’s phenomenological study confirms these various points 
of view. “I am a duality,” he says, “a multiplicity and at the same 
time a unity, when considered as a person of flesh and blood. . . .” 
In fact, “when considered as a subject-pole I am a unity, when 
considered as an object-pole I am a multiplicity within a unity, a 
‘unitas multiplex’, that is, a multiple unity. . . . From the phenom- 
enological point of view the ego-object seems to us to be divided up 
into a great number of various realities which are nevertheless, from 
another point of view, bound up and united in a whole.” 5 

As astonishing as that may seem, we find the different elements 
of this explanation, either implicitly or explicitly, in the writings 
of most philosophers. The authors who do not admit the basic 
unity of man as a fundamental exigence are indeed rare. And even 
if the metaphysical structure seems always to have been composed 
of two basic elements whose union has been explained in various 
ways, the triadic notion goes back to the infancy of philosophy.® 
Plato himself, when he wishes to explain the union of the soul 
and the body by a psychological observation of the facts, comes 
around to a sort of trichotomous conception of man.” Aristotle 
makes an even more clear distinction between the body, as a living 
organism, the soul, as principle of the nutritive and sensitive life, 
and the Nods, the only immortal element, principle of the intellec- 
tual life.§ 

Biblical psychology puts its sacred stamp on each of these no- 
tions, whether it be in forcibly affirming man’s basic unity, or in 
reducing the metaphysical elements of which the living being is 
composed to two, or in considering this being in its triple manifes- 
tation. Genesis 2, 7 illustrates the first two assertions, as we have 
already shown in another part of this study.® The triadic notion is 
expressed in a great many passages, of which the following is 
particularly striking: “Therefore my heart is glad, and my soul 
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rejoices; my body also dwells secure.” 1° The most characteristic 
of these. passages comes from the apostle Paul, who, speaking of 
the manifestations which must distinguish a Christian holy life, 
writes to the Thessalonians: “May the very God of peace sanctify 
you wholly, and I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” #2 
This does not mean, however, that Christian psychology limits 
man’s manifestations to only three. When Christ speaks of the 
manifestations of man’s love towards God and his neighbor, they 
are in three or four different catagories, according to the text of the 
synoptic gospels: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind; and thy neighbor as thyself.” 12 

The church fathers, Neoplatonists for the most part, usually 
speak of the manifestations of man’s life with the same meaning as 
when they speak of the manifestation of the Trinity. St. Thomas 
experiences a particular satisfaction in being able to define man as 
a trinity created similar to the uncreated Trinity. As for modern 
writers and thinkers, this notion appears to them all the more 
obvious since each manifestation ends by becoming the particular 
object of a science. Thus, the body becomes the speciality of medi- 
cine and of the sciences concerned with biology and organic life; 
while the manifestations of the psychic and spiritual life tend to 
become the monopoly of the sciences of the soul. 

Dr. A. Carrel remarks that the science of man makes use of all 
the other sciences. “Each specialist confines himself to one part of 
the body, or consciousness, or of their relations with the environ- 
ment. He is an anatomist, physiologist, chemist, psychologist, phy- 
sician, hygienist, educator, clergyman, sociologist, economist. 
Each speciality is divided into smaller and smaller parts.” '* Thus, 
it is convenient to distinguish the activities of man as physiolog- 
ical, mental, and spiritual. But these are in reality only “views 
taken of the same object by different methods, abstractions obtained 
by our reason from the concrete unity of our being.” ** 

At this time we shall not consider the increasingly numerous 
affirmations made by those who daily dwell on one or another of 
the manifestations of man. According to the testimony of these 
specialists of the body, the soul, or the spirit, it appears more and 
more clearly that the life of man is concurrently an organic, psy- 
chic and spiritual manifestation. 

In his study of the expressive powers of the soul, Lavelle estab- 
lishes three different inseparable aspects by which a being reveals 
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itself to another.15 The body constitutes quite naturally the priv- 
ileged representation, in the sense that it is not only the evidence 
of our existence, the expression of our affective life, but also the 
vehicle of all the movements of our thought. Through the body all 
the movements of the soul are, as it were, manifested. For this 
reason, to be born, to acquire a body, to enter into the world, is to 
begin to express oneself. 

It would be possible to extend infinitely the study of the body 
insofar as it is the very expression of our soul. It would not be 
difficult to justify the privileged role played by the face, the only 
part of the body which civilization always permits us to show. This 
is because it is explicitly the seat of the sense organs, the point of 
departure and arrival of all communications between us and the 
universe, the mirror of all our intentions and of all our emotions. 
The entire face is an expression which the eyes illuminate. Indeed, 
the eyes are the very source of all our expressiveness. For this rea- 
son there is no more complete communion between two beings than 
that which is realized when they look deeply into each other’s eyes. 

This analysis could be pursued as far as might be desired. For 
the body is not restricted to the face alone. The hands also are an 
expression of ourselves by their form as well as by all the move- 
ments with which we animate them. The same observations could 
be applied to the legs of the runner or of the dancer. The essential 
thing is only to point out that there is an expressiveness in the 
entire body and that it serves as the condition without which there 
would not be a manifestation of ourselves. 

However, it is by the vehicle of language that the movements of 
noetic thought find expression. For it would be false to reduce the 
expressive power of man to corporeal expressiveness. Above spon- 
taneous expressiveness there is the voluntary expressiveness to 
which we accede by language. It is for this reason that the appari- 
tion of liberty in the world coincides with the apparition of lan- 
guage, as though language expressed the initial condition of our 
freedom. 

But language is never the expression of a being already realized; 
it is rather the means by which he realizes himself. A confirmation 
of this idea is to be found, moreover, in the very nature of lan- 
guage which always disassembles reality by an act of thought in 
such a way as to distinguish new elements which it always assem- 
bles in a new way. This explains why language is necessarily artic- 
ulated, for the function of articulation is precisely that of separat- 
ing and reuniting sounds in the same way that thought separates 
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and reunites ideas in the comprehension it endeavors to give us of 
things. 

However this may be, examination of all the forms of language 

leads us to the following conclusion: language does not have as its 
object the representation of things but, rather, expression of the 
acts of the mind. It converts the thing into a means of communica- 
tion with others. It creates a sort of mutual presence and of recip- 
rocal action between our will and the will of another. And thus 
language, while seeking to produce the harmony of different con- 
sciousnesses among themselves, also permits a measurement of the 
difference which individualizes them and of which it could be said 
that it is the condition of this harmony, rather than being its pre- 
ventative. 
. Finally, art is for Lavelle the third aspect of expressivity. In 
fact, just as the body is the expression of our individual essence, 
just as language is the expression of interindividual relations, art, 
or the spectacle of the world, is the expression of a spiritual re- 
ality, in which all men participate and which symbolizes all the 
acts of their soul. For we can never content ourselves with describ- 
ing the world as it is: art, or our manner of contemplating the 
world, makes things speak to us, it personifies them. 

The role of art is, then, to convert representation into expression 
and even to demonstrate that there is no representation that may 
not become an expression. It is in this sense that art is a creation. 
It appears, then, as a work of man who undertakes to reduce 
reality to nothing more than a pure expression of an intention of 
consciousness. Thus, according to the traditional thesis, art is in- 
deed the incarnation (that is, the expression) of the idea, an incar- 
nation or an expression both esthetic and ethical of the very spir- 
ituality of our soul. 

After this analysis, it would clearly appear that the expressive 
powers are all means by which it is possible for us to manifest our 
hidden life in the phenomenal world and consequently, so many 
means by which we are given power to communicate with others. 
It would not be correct, however, to believe that it is by the phe- 
nomenon, that is, by the expression, itself, that communication be- 
tween minds is accomplished. The secret tie which can unite two 
human beings is found in love, the affective power par excellence 
without which communion between different beings would be im- 
possible. 

This correspondence existing between our secret life and our 
manifested life constitutes, in short, the basis of the psychophysio- 
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logical parallelism even though in this parallelism the correspond- 
ence remains inert and thus allows the very originality of the 
terms to escape in the presence and the signification of the relation 
which unites them. For this reason, in concluding this philosoph- 
ical study on the nature of man, we must consider again this aspect 
of the problem, to make it clear that the intimate unity of the soul 
can never be menaced by the multiplicity of the powers which 
manifest it on the outside. 


Ill. THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITY OF THE SOUL AND 
THE MULTIPLICITY OF ITS MANIFESTATIONS 


Although the problem of the union of the soul and the body is 
almost always presented according to metaphysical considerations, 
the solution seems most often to have been sought on the level of 
facts of the psychological order. Modern writers have even wished 
to take away from it all metaphysical signification. We believe we 
have sufficiently shown that the foundations of this problem, like 
the solution which proceeds from it, are essentially ontological. In 
no case does it present itself to us when we have considered the 
soul from the existential point of view. It now remains for us to 
define the meaning which should be given to it when it is presented 
in relation to the manifestations of the soul. 

Let us note, first of all, that from this point of view it is con- 
stantly a question of the influence between the physical, the men- 
tal, and the spiritual, or quite simply, between the physical and the 
moral factors. More and more, medicine takes into account that 
there are close ties between the physiological make-up of a patient 
and that of his moral life. So that following the psychoanalytical 
era which added to physico-chemical mechanisms psychological 
mechanisms and made man into an animal, we finally arrive at a 
more synthetic concept of man. It is commonly admitted today 
that the personality of man is something more than the body and 
its psychological functions. 

That “something more” for some is love in the metaphysical 
sense of the term; for others, it is the heart in the Pascalian sense; 
for still others, it is the intellect. And from there each one searches 
to establish a sort of schemata of the human being including each 
of its manifestations, a little as if their sum constituted the intimate 
essence of the man or as if there really existed a hierarchy between 
the different parts observed. From Cartesian dualism one passes, 
then, to a certain trichotomous conception of man, constituted in 
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some way of three substances, more or less heterogeneous, for 
whose relations one searches in vain. 

Dr. P. Tournier remarks very aptly that these schemata by 
stages actually suggest that the spirit influences the mental or the 
psychic organization, but not the body, and that it has command of 
this latter only by the intermediary of the soul. This idea appears to 
him contrary to the Christian conception of man, that of the incar- 
nation, according to which the spirit is no farther from the body 
than the soul, and the soul is not more spiritual than the body." 

This notion appears to us as being contrary to reality itself. For 
as we have already stated, man is always much more than his 
exterior manifestations, as numerous as they may be. Moreover, 
there is no reason to search for the relations which these could 
sustain between themselves, because for us, they are of an expres- 
sive order, and it follows that they belong to the world of phe- 
nomena. Moreover, as Dr. Alexis Carrel attempted to demonstrate, 
medicine is not far from proving the relations which exist between 
organic, psychic, and mental life. The true problem is not here, 
and that is why there is no reason to establish a hierarchy between 
the manifestations of the soul. For very often the simple gesture of 
the hand has a value infinitely more spiritual than the most subtle 
thought. The true value of the man is in the act which constitutes 
the soul and which in realizing it, gives him a body. Now, the value 
of this act is found just as well in our organic and psychic manifes- 
tations as in our spiritual manifestations, for our soul always ex- 
presses itself by the entire being at the same time. Finally, the mani- 
festations vary according to the temperament of the individuals and 
the temporary dispositions of each one. 

“It would be a grave error to thus create levels and to believe 
that the moral conscience is a separate function that one could put 
either at the base of the hierarchy or at the summit. All is dissolved 
in one unity. There are moral elements even in the analysis of in- 
telligence because intelligence, reason, and all the faculties of which 
we are so proud, are only means of expression, of synthesis, 
of focus, of exteriorization. It could happen that the personality 
may be deprived of these means and that it may appear to have 
deteriorated, but it may still retain a great part of its richness— 
perhaps even a very profound richness.” ** 

If, rather, we admit with Dr. Jean de Rougement that the same 
power which assures the secretions of our glands animates our 
most beautiful thoughts,!® the problem of the union of soul and 
body is posited very differently, at the level of the correspondence 
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which effectively exists between the soul considered in its spiritual 
essence and the body insofar as it is the expression at the same 
time of the organic, psychic, and spiritual life. It is then impossible 
to solve the problem by the idea of a simple parallelism between 
two series of phenomena. For in that case, it is not simply a 
question of discovering relationships between two substances, but 
between a being and a phenomenon which is actually its expres- 
sion. This reduces the problem of the union of soul and body to 
the problem of the expressiveness of the soul by the body, which 
is, naturally, quite different. 

In truth, in its manifestations, the soul is always inseparably 
bound to each one of the different functions of the body’s life, as 
being the condition by which it acts. No disassociation can be 
established between the soul and the body thus defined, any more 
than it is possible to disassociate the wish and the act, although the 
act is only the expression of the wish. It would be fruitless to 
oppose here a purely interior action to an exterior action which 
manifests it. For outside of this manifestation there is truly no 
interior action; there is at most an intention, a velleity of action, 
which the soul realizes explicitly in manifesting it. 

For this reason it is almost impossible to distinguish the emotion 
itself from its expression. That is why the purest love can be only a 
continual evidence and is realized perfectly only in God. From 
which comes the definition: God is love. In Him the thought al- 
ways coincides exactly with the action which manifests it. “For he 
spake, and it was done; he commanded, and it stood fast.” 1° 

Manifestation can never be separated from the power which it 
expresses, since the means by which the soul realizes itself is also 
the means by which it expresses itself. For the manifestation is the 
activity of the very soul which acts in order to realize itself. With- 
out the expression, that is, without the body, the soul would re- 
main in the state of pure virtuality. In order to exist, it expresses 
itself and takes its place in the phenomenal world. In short, ex- 
pression is so essential to the existence of the soul that the soul 
actually exists only to the extent that it gives to itself a body. 

Consequently, at the point where expressive power enters into 
play, soul and body are confounded; the phenomenon and the act of 
which it is the manifestation witness to their invincible connection. 
They are then inseparable from each other; not, as is believed by 
some, because they can apprehend being only in its phenomena, 
but because the soul exists only to the extent that it realizes itself. 
If the intimate experience by which the soul creates its own es- 
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sence were deprived of expressivity, that is, of its body, the soul 
would thus be devoid of signification. That is why the soul cannot 
deny its body; it is at the same time the condition of its existence, 
the obstacle to, and the means of its spiritual operation. 

Here again, the separation of soul and body is never realized 
except by abstraction. The scientific study of man is characterized 
precisely by such a disassociation; that is why it retains only the 
phenomenal character of man. But in misunderstanding the reality 
of which the body is only the appearance, in thus rejecting the 
soul, science has made of man a mere object among objects. It is 
thus that the anthropological conception of modern man is molded 
on concepts that have been acquired from the material universe 
governed by mechanical, physical, and chemical laws. It is time 
that our image of man be transformed if we do not want the 
artificial world that we have authored to crush us. For not only our 
individual destiny, but the destiny of our civilization depends on 
our ability to dominate matter by the spirit. 


IV. THE NECESSITY OF AN ANTHROPOLOGY BASED ON THE 
UNITY OF MAN 


“It will be difficult to get rid of a doctrine which, during more 
than three hundred years, has dominated the intelligence of civ- 
ilized men. The majority of scientists believe in the reality of the 
Universals, the exclusive right of the quantitative to existence, the 
supremacy of matter, the separation of the mind from the body, 
and the subordinated position of the mind. They will not easily 
give up these beliefs. For such a change would shake pedagogy, 
medicine, hygiene, psychology, and sociology to their founda- 
tions.” 2° 

However, is this not exactly the change which the modern world 
would need in order to resolve some of its serious political, social, 
scientific, and moral problems? But such a radical change could be 
conceived only on the basis of a new philosophical concept of the 
nature of man. In his Preface to the Revolution of the Twentieth 
Century, J. M. Lange emphatically notes this: “It is in the destiny 
of man to construct the social edifice in which he must live accord- 
ing to the conception which he makes of his own nature and his 
final end. All political thought is thus inseparable from a certain 
definition of man—that is to say from a metaphysical concept.” ** 

It cannot be emphasized enough—all civilizations rest on a 
certain theological or philosophical concept of man, on a certain 
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anthropology; and every revolution, consciously or unconsciously, 
exploits an aspect of the nature of man until then neglected.?? Our 
analysis has sufficiently demonstrated the far-reaching consequences 
of dualistic philosophy; we have sufficiently considered the Car- 
tesian values. Outside of the natural sciences they have contrib- 
uted little, for in neglecting the principle of the unity of the nature 
of man, dualistic philosophies have tragically perverted at its foun- 
dation his spiritual evolution. In spite of twenty centuries of 
Christianity, the human species has not become better. On the 
contrary, under the influence of a philosophy which has not known 
how to distinguish the true life of the spirit, modern man in each 
century has compromised a little more the harmony of the world in 
which he lives and at the same time the equilibrium of his being. 

We must, therefore, leave the route followed by a scientific 
civilization based on purely objective observation and consequently 
limited to only corporeal manifestations to arrive at a total ob- 
servation of man based on the principle of the unity of his nature. 
It is at this price that we shall know the only thing which can 
make of each being a true man: the life of the spirit. In this all 
human dignity resides. Moreover spirituality could not, as dualistic 
philosophy teaches, reside in the activity of only one of the compo- 
nent parts of the human being. 

The demonstration of this point will be easier if we accept the 
ethical and religious anthropological notions of Christian anthro- 
pology. This itself, is based on the concept of the unity of man, 
and the life of Christ constitutes the perfect example of the most 
authentic spirituality. This reason in itself would be sufficient to 
justify the place which we reserve here for Biblical anthropology. 
A second reason, however, necessitates an attentive study of the 
Christian concept of man, since this has been falsified from the 
first centuries of Christianism by the Greco-Latin theology under 
the influence of Platonism. The first Christian philosophers did not 
understand, it seems, that between “the universe of Hebrew 
thought and that of Greece, there is so little rapport that one 
would seek in vain for a concept which would have the same 
meaning. The frames of reference are constitutionally different... . 
No word has the same meaning in both systems.” 22 And this is 
particularly true in the area of anthropology. Very often it is evi- 
dent that the authors of the New Testament, writing in Greek, use 
the same terms as Plato but with the particular significance of 
Hebrew thought. “It must be recognized that this ambivalence of 
the same word which belongs thus to two heterogeneous mental 
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universes has led to confusion and innumerable contradictions and 
pseudo-problems.” ?4 

Let us humbly add that the theologians have scarcely considered 
this, so that Christian thought remains in many aspects to be redis- 
covered. This is very propitious for as J. H. Oldham comments: 
“If the Christian spirit is to exert a controlling influence on these 
modern developments, it can only be by means of new thoughts 
which have not yet been thought; by fresh insights and conceptions 
that are still waiting to be born.” % In fact, to want to appeal to 
Christian thought to influence the behavior of man in the atomic 
age “presupposes a transformation of Christianity, or a revival of its 
primitive spirit, which would in itself amount to a revolution. 
Those who believe that a ‘return to Christianity’ is the clue to our 
problems must face the task of re-creating Christianity before they 
can use it as a foundation on which to rebuild the world.” 76 

We shall, therefore, devote the following chapter to a new 
analysis of Christian man based on the original texts. This study 
will have the advantage, moreover of confirming the conclusions of 
our synthesis at the same time that it will permit us to give a 
definition of true spirituality. Finally, a third reason will justify our 
return to Christian anthropology: that is the problem of the des- 
tiny of man, which is quite naturally dependent on it. 
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Chapter XI 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MAN 
AND HUMAN DESTINY 


It would be impossible to consider the nature of the soul, as we 
have just done, without at the same time determining its destiny. 
For this destiny is not only inscribed in its entirety in the structure 
of the human being; but, in addition, each being has the responsi- 
bility of definitively determining it by the act which constitutes the 
essence of his soul. 

Classical philosophy has usually approached this problem from 
the wrong end: the destiny of the soul is never a function of 
human nature. It is rather the opposite which is true, but from this 
false position, the problem of the union of soul and body arises, 
posited by the necessity which presents itself of reconciling human 
reality with a soul declared to be immortal according to a postulate 
whose origins are lost in the theological speculations of astral 
religions. 

From all evidence, the desire for immortality is found rooted in 
the depths of human nature. Ecclesiastes says that God has put 
within the heart of man the thought of eternity. And this desire is 
found at the foundation of all religions, even the Christian religion. 
But in contradiction to all the others, the religion of the Bible 
defines the destiny of man as a function of human activity, in the 
free choice which each being makes throughout his lifetime. ““God 
will render to every man according to his deeds”, writes Paul, “To 
them who by patient continuance in well doing seek for glory and 
honor and immortality, eternal life: but unto them that are conten- 
tious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indig- 
nation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil... .”2 
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In weighing the classical arguments for the immortality of the 
soul, Kant found them very weak. For him, only one, the moral 
argument, held a mathematical certitude. In fact, the essential ob- 
jective commanded by the moral law is to reach “sovereign good”, 
in which our reason (thereby showing itself the mouthpiece of 
common sense) attests the necessary union of virtue or absolute 
moral perfection: “holiness”, according to Kant, with the supreme 
and definitive happiness, Immortality. 

Of all the arguments, it is assuredly the strongest, because of the 
fact that it is not based upon a simple reason or a pure notion, but 
on our imperious need of justice, on the rational idea of a con- 
formity between the nature of our being and the goal assigned to 
our existence. It is also the argument which agrees best with 
Christian eschatology. This will be clear from the anthropological 
study, without which our synthesis would be quite incomplete. Our 
conclusions would especially lack that which it is impossible to 
affirm without referring, directly or indirectly, to the Christian 
view of man, as it is found in the very sources of the Christian 
revelation. 


I. THE BIBLICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The fundamental error of essentialistic philosophy probably lies 
in its contentment with a purely metaphysical knowledge of man, 
whereas there is no knowledge of man in man, himself. The image 
of man is not built from a certain “nature”, the essence of which 
can be defined, the parts distinguished and the characteristics and 
manifestations analyzed. The error of psychophysiology is cer- 
tainly not less great when it holds that in order to know man it 
suffices to describe him as a phenomenon, a biological unfolding, a 
psychological individuality. Certainly, a synthesized knowledge of 
man could not ignore any one of these aspects; but man being 
above all else a living being, it is also important to consider him 
from an existential point of view, that is to say, to endeavor to 
know him in situation, engaged in the self-creating of his being, the 
essence of which is achieved each instant in the very movement of 
existence. 

This synthesis, however, would still be incomplete, in our opin- 
ion, if there were not added to these different aspects some consid- 
erations from an ethical point of view. For, actually, does a person 
not exist primarily in the context of the history of humanity, the buf- 
fetings of which he suffers and within which his responsibility is 
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exercised? Is he not involved in the society of which he is a part 
and from which He cannot be isolated? And above all, is he not 
placed in relation to God without Whom not only would existence 
debauch fatally in absurdity and nothingness, but also, without 
Whom there would be no existence whatever? This ethical and 
religious knowledge of man evolves from these relations, and con- 
stitutes the raison d’étre of all the anthropological premises of the 
Bible. 

Let no one reproach us for mingling a theological point of view 
with philosophical considerations. For he who would have as com- 
plete a view of man as possible must not be troubled by such 
subtleties. Perhaps that is characteristic of some philosophies, but 
the true philosophical spirit does not ignore any form of knowl- 
edge. It is, moreover, interesting to note in connection with the 
existentialist view of man, that it has its source in Christian theol- 
ogy, .for which it has become, in its turn, the means of a better 
comprehension of Biblical anthropology. Further, under the influ- 
ence, conscious or unconscious, of Existentialism, contemporary 
theology would even appear to have become basically anthropolog- 
ical, that is, preoccupied with man. 

As a matter of fact, it is impossible to find in the texts of the 
Bible a clear and well defined anthropology. This is for two princi- 
pal reasons: first, when the authors of the New Testament used the 
terms of philosophy and anthropology popular in the Hellenic 
world, they generally gave them the sense of Jewish terminology; 
secondly, in the Bible man is never considered abstractly, but al- 
ways in his situation before God. Because these two reasons have 
been ignored, Christian anthropology has most often been explained 
in terms of classical dualistic concepts, and thus has lost that 
which is most original and most essential for the true and complete 
knowledge of man. 

In its purest and most simple form, the Biblical idea of man can 
only be conceived as “the image of God”, as a being with perfect 
unity. This does not mean that man must be considered as a 
unique substance, or that Biblical monism must be like that 
of the early Greek philosophers before Anaxagoras, who were 
unable to make a distinction between physis, psyche, and nots. 
This basic unity of man, according to the Bible, is not the result of 
an insufficiently developed psychology, as is sometimes thought; it 
is, on the contrary, quite like dualism, the logical conclusion of a 
certain conception of God and of the world. But the Christian faith 
in a God, Creator of the world and of beings, transcends the 
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antinomies on which the classical dualism of matter and mind is 
based. 

Thus, contrary to all ancient and modern anthropological dual- 
ism, Biblical psychology is monistic, that is, it presents man as a 
perfect and indissoluble unity: body, soul and spirit. This is the 
natural result of the tendency of the Semitic spirit to synthesize, 
which the works of Pedersen have particularly noted.? Its impor- 
tance for the comprehension of the Bible could not be exagger- 
ated: for the understanding of man this notion is essential. It has 
been said that it was ‘“‘the Sesame which opened the secrets of the 
Hebrew language and revealed the riches of the Israelite spirit.” 4 
Such it is, certainly, for each of the anthropological terms con- 
tained in the Bible. 

Whichever point of view one adopts, that of the genesis of the 
being or that of its manifestations, man appears in both cases as an 
entity of perfect unity. In the fundamental passage referring to the 
creation of the first man, the author of Genesis defines the human 
being at the same time from the metaphysical and the existential 
point of view: “The Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man 
became a living soul.” 5 

It is certainly possible to distinguish here the two constitutive 
elements of the being: the dust of the earth, or the body, and the 
breath of life, or the spirit. First of all, man is considered in his 
entirety; the parts composing him have sense only as functions of 
the totality of the being, presented here not only as a perfect unity, 
but as a living unity: the living soul. 

So also, in the texts referring to manifestations of physical, 
psychical, and spiritual life, there is no doubt that each one is 
always the expression of an indivisible totality, of the human re- 
ality completely whole. When Christ speaks of the manifestations 
of our love to God and to our neighbor, the accent is not placed on 
the multiplicity of its possible manifestations—which vary, more- 
over, from one Gospel to another—but rather on the fact that each 
of them should be the most complete expression of the totality of 
the being. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength and with all thy mind, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” * Paul, speaking of the manifestations 
which should characterize the holy life of the Christian, writes to 
the Thessalonians: “And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly; and I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body Pe 
preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 7 
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This text has been used to demonstrate the trialistic conception of 
the nature of man according to the Bible, which would be, then, 
contradictory to the text of Genesis, the latter in this perspective, 
appearing to be dualistic, since it considers the living being to be 
composed of only two elements. In our opinion, however, Paul is 
not speaking of the metaphysical structure of man, but rather of 
the three orders of the manifestation of the “whole” being. The 
repetition of the conjunction in the Greek text between each of the 
terms (spirit and soul and body) gives even more emphasis to this 
fact. Even if the manifestations of the being are manifold and very 
different, depending on whether they are made by the body, the 
soul or the spirit, they imply every time the whole man in a certain 
expression of himself. This, at least, is easily proved by the study 
of each of the anthropological notions. 


a. The corporeal reality of man as “‘s6ma” 


Man’s necessity of expressing himself in order to exist constitutes 
one of the essential affirmations of Biblical anthropology, which 
Pauline theology especially emphasizes. Far from being a punish- 
ment inflicted on tortured spirits, corporeality is, rather, the indis- 
pensable condition of the manifestation of the human personality 
in all its forms and to all degrees of existence. The exegetes 
actually agree in recognizing that the fundamental Christian idea is 
that there is no human existence, no human reality, even in the 
sphere of pneuma, of mind, which is not corporeal, somatic.’ This 
manner of being is so essential for man that the term sdéma is never 
used by Paul to describe the cadaver, the dead man, while he 
cannot conceive a future existence beyond death and the resurrec- 
tion without this corporeal reality.® Certainly, the body of the resur- 
rection will not be a “psychic body” like that of the first Adam 
who was made a “living soul”. The body of the resurrection will be 
a “spiritual body” for the second Adam has been made a “life- 
giving spirit”. That is, just as the “terrestrial image” is character- 
ized by a corruptible body, the “celestial image” is characterized 
by a glorious and incorruptible body. 

In no instance does Biblical psychology push the abstraction to 
the point of distinguishing on one hand the material substance and 
on the other the corporeal form of the organization. Some have 
immediately concluded from this that it is simply a case of insuffi- 
cient analysis, typical of certain primitive psychologies. The truth, 
rather, is in the fact that according to Biblical anthropology, the 
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corporeal substance has no meaning when separated from its con- 
tent. “The body without the spirit is dead,” 1° and inversely, the 
breath of life without the body defies all human reality.1 To wish 
to disassociate or isolate the two constitutive elements of man is to 
annihilate man himself. Far from being an envelope which con- 
ceals a soul, the body is, on the contrary, the most real and most 
complete expression of the entire human personality. Man is never 
considered as a body to which a soul must be added; inasmuch as 
he is a living soul, man is, himself, a body. 

“In fact, the séma is not a human structure, in some way exte- 
rior to the real self of the man, but it characterizes essentially the 
‘me’ so that one must not say: ‘man has a sdéma, but man is 
s6ma’.” Bultmann }” points out that in a number of Pauline passages 
the. term séma can be translated purely and simply by “I.” 1° 
Thus, s6ma designates the man, the human person in its totality 
and defines an essential and constitutive manner of being of the 
human reality. 14 

Certainly, this corporeal reality of man, this whole which is the 
soma, manifests itself in the most immediate manner through the 
material organism of which the different members constitute a 
harmonious and well-ordered whole. Whenever the designation of 
this specifically material manifestation is concerned, sdma has the 
first sense of the human body, visible, tangible, alive, deliverable.’ 
Nevertheless, here again, the purely biological unity implies a 
more profound reality, since each of the organs has life only as a 
function of the whole, and since the totality of the being can be 
expressed by each of the particular members. But the visible and 
material manifestations are not the only expressions of the cor- 
poreal reality of man. In radical opposition to dualism, Biblical 
thought goes so far as to link psychic and spiritual functions to this 
corporeal reality. Or, as H. Wheeler Robinson writes: “The psy- 
chic and moral functions are considered to be as much dependent 
on the organs of the body as are the physiological functions.” 1° 
Designating the entire man, the human personality in its totality, 
the corporeal reality is thus also of the psychic and mental order, 
for which the words psyche, soul, and pneuma, spirit, are used. 


b. Manas a living soul or the notion of “psyche” 
The authors of the New Testament, writing in the Greek language, 
could not do otherwise than employ “psyche” and “pneuma”. But 


in a general way they gave them a very different meaning from that 
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which was current in the Greco-Latin world, the thought of which 
was quite impregnated with dualistic philosophy. One must revert 
to the corresponding Hebrew terms, nephesh and ruach in order 
to grasp the true sense of the words. Here again, as for the notion 
of s6ma, the teaching of Christian anthropology is at the antipodes 
from Greek dualistic thought. Rather than referring to a single part 
of man, soul and spirit designate man quite entire in a certain 
manifestation of himself, in a particular manner of being which is 
essential to his personality. 

As for that which pertains to the soul, let us say at the outset 
that it is never opposed to the body as it is systematically in Greek 
philosophy. Being a creation of God and not divine essence, the 
soul is never immortal. This notion of the immortality of the soul 
is completely foreign to Biblical psychology. That is to say, ne- 
phesh is an anthropological notion, like séma. In certain cases, 
these two notions are very close to one another. Both designate, 
moreover, the visible, living manifestation of man, but while séma 
manifests the man in his most. common human aspect, man as 
humanity, nephesh places an accent on the individual and per- 
sonal element of this manifestation. In both cases it always refers 
to a manifestation of the complete life of man, whether in corporeal 
form, common to all men, or in psychic and individual form. Here 
again, to be exact, it should not be said that man has a soul, but 
rather, that he is a soul. 

All that the Old Testament teaches on the subject of the soul is 
found summed up in the text which tells of the creation of man. 
(Gen. 2:7) This soul appears for the first time when the breath of 
God, ruach, pervades the dust of the earth to give birth to this 
unity, this totality, nephesh haia—the living soul. Certainly this 
term, “Living Soul”, can as well designate the psychophysical en- 
semble of the living being as one or the other of its particular 
forms of expression. Thus, for example, the word “soul” desig- 
nates the individualized life in the physiological sense,!7 as well 
as in the psychological sense.!8 Sometimes nephesh indicates life 
in general, that which can be destroyed and which must be re- 
spected,!® or life as it appears in certain corporeal aspects, that 
which is localized in the blood and which is possessed by both man 
and animal, that is to say, all “animated” beings.”° Or again, it 
refers to life as it appears in certain functions more especially 
psychic, such as aspiration or desire: 2! or finally, life as it ap- 
pears in the ensemble of the factors which constitute the human 
personality.?? 
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This is the exact meaning which must be given to the Greek 
term psyche used in the New Testament. The soul is never con- 
ceived other than as a creation of God; it is He who has made it to 
be and who determines the term of life of each one. Never does the 
term give the idea of an incorporeal life or of a soul principle of 
spiritual life. The psyche is essentially a creation of God; Adam 
was made a “living soul” and consequently did not have the source 
of his life and the possibility of subsistence in himself. It is from 
God that we have life, movement and being, and it is He, also, 
who determines the length of the life of each one.?* As in the Old 
Testament, psyche indicates man in his manifestations of living 
being, but the purely biological and naturalistic sense is generally 
superseded. Here again, psyche designates most often human life 
as it is the individual life of a conscious and willing subject.*4 In 
other words, as for nephesh, the idea of psyche embraces the total 
man, the entire human personality, the individual being in his 
perfect unity.75 


c. Manas intelligence, or the notion of “pneuma”’ 


There remains to be considered the anthropological notion, 
pneuma, or spirit. The corresponding Hebrew term, ruach, breath 
of life, designates the spirit, universal and impersonal principle, com- 
ing from God and returning to Him as soon as it is separated 
from the dust of the earth, with which it constitutes the living 
reality of man.2¢ It is, thus, essentially one of the constitutive 
elements of the being, as well as serving to designate the manifes- 
tations of spiritual life, the powers of intelligence, states of mind, 
and tendencies toward good or toward evil.?* 

These two meanings are found again in the New Testament 
where they are given to the Greek term pneuma. On one hand, in 
certain passages pneuma is evidently used in the metaphysical 
sense to designate one of the constitutive elements of the human 
being.?® But in a general way it designates the complete manifes- 
tation of man in spiritual or intellectual form. Paul, moreover, uses 
pneuma in the sense of noits, intellect.22 When it signifies the 
human spirit, pneuma probably always has this sense. It then Es 
ignates the manifestations of the intelligent being which “knows 
which “comprehends”, which “decides.” *° It is the “inward man 
which must be “renewed in the spirit” of its mind in order to “put 
on the new man, which after God is created in righteousness.” 31 

In this case, nots, like pneuma and the other anthropological 
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notions already studied, is a manifestation of the person in its 
totality, and therefore, nods could not be a purely knowing subject. 
The “I” which “knows”, which “comprehends” and which “under- 
stands” is always at the same time an “I” which orients itself, 
which “wishes” and which takes a position. The element of willing 
is always included in the intelligence of the thinking subject.* 
Noidis thus designates the intelligent will of man who knows and 
appreciates, who acquiesces or rejects, who judges and chooses. 
Yet, in spite of this active character of the human intellect, it is 
not, as in the Greek philosophical conception, a principle in itself, 
a principle of movement, of good, of harmonious life, having its 
own independent existence. As in the case of psyche or pneuma, 
noiis is never opposed to séma; nots is even unthinkable without 
sOma. For the human personality of which they are the manifesta- 
tion has been created nos and séma. 

More than that, noiis is not at all, according to the Pauline 
conception, a superior principle capable of freeing man from car- 
nal attachments. It is clear from Romans 7 that man has the will, 
but not the power to achieve the good. The “inward man” at most 
can think, will; but this activity remains simply in the state of 
potentialities, of intentions, the “law of the understanding”. When 
practical realizations are involved, the intellect has need of an 
exterior power of which it will be the agent, the servant. It is not 
impossible that the Aristotelian distinction between the passive 
intellect, peculiarly human, and the active intellect, the divine in 
man, may proceed from a psychological experience established 
analogously on one hand by the absolute passivity of human 
thought, and on the other hand, by the indispensable activity of the 
thought of God. However that may be, “it is incontestable that 
Christianism, bringing to philosophy a singular enrichment in con- 
ceiving of an intimate union of the divine and human, has opened 
the way to a more profound notion of the spirit.” 33 We shall have 
occasion to return to this point and to evaluate this richness of the 
Christian anthropology. It is important, for the moment, to estab- 
lish the precise sense of the fundamental notions. As is evident, 
they confirm perfectly the diverse conclusions of our synthesis. 
Nothing is more apparent than this affirmation of the essential 
unity of man. And even if it is possible to distinguish the different 
constitutive elements of the human being, these must never be 
considered as substances in themselves, separable from the whole, 


but rather as manners of being essential to the human personality 
in its totality. 
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Without entering more into the details, it is nevertheless appro- 
priate to point out again that which Biblical anthropology would 
appear to consider as the very essential characteristic of the human 
being. In order to avoid it, certain passages have generally been 
interpreted in a dualistic or trialistic sense. This specifically human 
characteristic has been clearly demonstrated in the experience of 
Narcissus: it is this possibility that man has of confronting himself, 
of taking himself as an object of his action, of seeing himself as 
“from outside” or “from within”, of experiencing himself as sub- 
ject of an event. In all these situations where the “I” projects its 
“me” to some distance its life appears as crystallizing itself into a 
separate substance that it calls “my body”, “my soul”, or “my 
spirit”, depending on whether it is a question of the physical, 
psychic, or mental life. 

Thus it is that the corporeal reality appears in certain texts as 
separated from the essence of being, the séma appearing to be 
opposed to the “me”. “I keep under my body and bring it into sub- 
jection,” said Paul.** In the same way, every time a description of 
psychic states is concerned, the “I” places its psychic “me”, its 
“soul”, facing itself in order to contemplate it better. Thus, “my 
soul” is in some way the idea that I build of myself. When Jesus 
“began to experience sorrow and anguish” on the eve of His cruci- 
fixion, He said: “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death: 
tarry here, and watch with me”. Or again, ‘““Now is my soul trou- 
bled: and what shall I say?” 25 This same possibility of objectifica- 
tion exists in the case of pneuma and of nots. Without it, intellec- 
tual knowledge would probably be impossible. “For what man,” 
writes Paul, “knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man 
which is in him?” 2* This possibility of confronting himself, of 
having his “me” face to face, in order to judge it, to assume it or to 
lose it, “this possibility of being involved in a dialogue, in a choice 
with himself, this fact of being always engaged in a history with 
himself, it is this which characterizes the human personality and 
distinguishes it from a simple natural phenomenon, from a purely 
biological development.” 4” 

The basic unity of man is made no more questionable by certain 
of these texts which are used as a basis for assuming a certain 
anthropological dualism. Certainly, Jesus frequently spoke of man 
as if there were two parts in him, the one interior and secret, the 
other exterior and visible, or, in other words, the soul and the 
body. Nevertheless, far from opposing the “exterior” to the “inte- 
rior”, He clearly shows that the body is to the soul what “the 
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outside of the cup and of the platter” is “to the interior”. The 
“inside” as well as the “outside” are the work of God and the 
“exterior man” is never more than the perfect expression of the 
“interior man”. It is from the abundance of the heart that the 
mouth speaketh.*8 Not only is there not the slightest trace of 
dualism, but indeed, contrary to classical idealism which would 
ceaselessly preserve the soul from the impurities of the body, it is 
said here that the interior man is the very source of the moral and 
physical corruption of man. “The things which come out of him, 
those are they that defile the man.” 9° 

It has even been thought that a certain anthropological dualism 
is to be found in some passages of the epistles of Paul, notably in 
Romans 7:14—25. In this analysis, Paul seems clearly to oppose 
“the inner man” to the “members of the body”. Quite to the con- 
trary, this description shows rather that man as a complete entity 
is far from God, since the “me” in its totality is subject to sin. “J 
am carnal,” Paul affirms. And he concludes, “So then with the 
mind / myself serve the law of God; but with the flesh the law 
of sin.” The conflict which is here referred to is of a purely moral 
order: it is between the “law of God”, the “law of the understand- 
ing” inscribed in the heart of man, and “the law of sin which is in 
his members”. 

This description of man admirably emphasizes the role of the 
inner self, which we have designated in our analysis as conscience. 
With Maine de Biran, we would say that we have in our possession 
no powers that are truly ours, but it devolves upon the conscience 
to choose the powers whose value it has recognized. For con- 
science is not only freedom in the choice of the powers of nature 
or of the grace which solicit it, but also, the determining value of 
that choice. It is by the light of that value inherent in conscience 
that all men, without distinction, can recognize the Creator in His 
creation and that the heathen have written in their hearts the com- 
mandments of the law of God, to which their conscience bears 
witness.*° 

Biblical psychology does not, however, reduce the role of con- 
science to that of a selective agent. It recognizes in it as well an 
initiative on which the activity of man depends. But instead of 
revealing it to us as infallibly for the value which is attached to our 
soul, it explains to us why we tend to act in a sense contrary to this 
value even when we have chosen in its favor. Hence this dualism 
of the moral order, profound reason for the anguish which charac- 
terizes the human soul and which leads man, conscious of this 
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powerlessness, to that cry of despair, “Wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” “For the good 
that I would I do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do.” 42 

This intimate experience is found admirably confirmed by a host 
of literary passages of which we shall quote only those which are 
most clearly from the same pattern as our text. Plautus makes one 
of his characters say, “I know how I should act, but wretched man 
that I am, I cannot do it”. The Latin poet Ovid writes: ‘Desire 
counsels me to do one thing, reason another”. “What is it then,” 
cries Seneca, “which, when we tend to one side, drags us to the 
other?” And Epictetus states: “He who sins does not what he wishes 
and does what he does not wish.” Thus, in all ages, men have ob- 
served in themselves this duality between natural tendencies of the 
being and the ideal which is in them. “This duplicity of man is so 
evident,” writes Pascal, “that there are those who have thought 
that we have two souls. A simple subject appears to them incapable 
of so great and so sudden varieties of unbounded presumption”’. 

This is probably what led Plato, and after him all the dualistic 
philosophers, to believe that the conflict was between the soul and 
the body, whereas the Christian psychology teaches us that it is the 
struggle which takes place in the consciousness between the law of 
the understanding, powerless by itself, and the law of sin to which 
we are captive. The personality of natural man is thus alienated 
and subject to that power which makes it a slave, incapable of 
realizing by itself the ideal to which it is nonetheless capable. 
“Thanks be to God by Jesus Christ our Lord”, says Paul, for while 
the human mind, passive intellect, is powerless to realize what it 
conceives, the Divine Mind creates in man the will and the power.*” 

Here, an ethical point of view of the highest importance for the 
exhaustive knowledge of man intervenes. No philosophy has been 
able to fathom to such a degree this aspect of human nature. The 
study of each ethical and religious anthropological notion will 
make it possible, for one thing, to specify the very special sense of 
the carnal reality of man contained in the term sarks, the flesh, and 
for another thing, to define the sense, no less unique, of the an- 
thropological reality of the spirit, without which anthropos Sar- 
kinos, the carnal man, could not become anthropos pneumatikos, 
the spiritual man. 

Now, if Christian anthropology can give us an image of man 
which greatly surpasses the conclusions which it is possible to 
draw from the usual psychological experience, it is precisely be- 
cause it refuses to consider man other than in his individual and 
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collective history. As far as it is concerned, man is being, and his 
image must without choice be marked by his historical specificity. 
His personality exists only because of his encounter with others 
and above all through his encounter with God. For man without 
God does not exist and he could therefore not be an object of 
knowledge. The existence of man is effective only by and in con- 
fronting God. 

For this reason it has been said that Christian anthropology is 
always and invariably a reference to the God of Jesus Christ. In 
fact, this knowledge of fallen man, and of man regenerated by the 
Spirit, comes to him only through his knowledge of Christ, the 
perfect stature of the nature of man.** In Him, man’s knowledge 
sees the reality of his existence as in the mirror of what we ought 
to be. Moreover, in Him it sees man in the perspective of a new 
life made possible by the help of His Spirit. Finally, in Him it 
realizes the new situation of the man whose existence has been 
determined by the appeal of the Spirit. 

The wealth of Christian anthropology is found in this reference 
to Christ and for this reason it alone is able to speak to us on the 
one hand of the real situation of psychic man and on the other 
hand, of the new situation of the spiritual man who has responded 
to the celestial vocation.** It is important that we seek to outline 
more clearly this dual originality of the Christian conception of 
man, on which the destiny of the soul is entirely dependent. 


IJ. THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MAN 


It is certainly possible to give different names to the contrary 
forces which act in us, but it is impossible to deny them. Any sane 
psychology is forced to admit that the choice of the conscience is 
not determined by the appeal of value only, but that there are also 
in action forces contrary to that very value. Biblical psychology 
establishes further that the present situation of natural man is no 
more that of a being absolutely free to choose between the forces 
which solicit him, this choice having been made contrary to his 
nature in the course of his history. 

As a result of the order of creation, man had the possibility, not 
of finding God, nor of doing good naturally, but of knowing and 
recognizing God, of assenting to or rejecting His law, and finally, 
of fulfilling it, after having recognized its value. By an unfortunate 
choice man has taken a route contrary to God’s way; being sold to 
sin he has become entirely carnal. Now this carnal reality of man 
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is the first revelation of Christian anthropology. To wish to disre- 
gard it is to adopt the tragic attitude of Narcissus. To recognize it, 
is, on the contrary, to discover the way of salvation, of true knowl- 
edge, of freedom. At the same time it reveals to us the misery of 
our powerlessness. This notion is not absolutely foreign to existen- 
tial psychology. 

“It is this total human reality composed of miseries, anguish, 
contradictions and vanities, that existentialist writers describe with 
so much fidelity and precision, sometimes with brutality and cyni- 
cism. But, for the apostle Paul there is, in addition, the conscious- 
ness that the nature of this reality is such because of alienation 
from God, revolt against Him, because of subjection to sin.” * 

_ It should be noted, however, that carnal man is not a sinner by 
the fact that he is carnal, but rather because the flesh has become 
the seat of the principle which rises against God. Having mis- 
understood the true existence of the creature, man has searched for 
life where it is not found. He has disposed of his being contrary to 
the order of creation. In short, he has disobeyed the law of God. 
Thus, he has become the captive of the law of sin, for one is 
always a slave to that which has triumphed over him.*® His 
ability to control himself is abrogated to the power of sin, and 
because of the solidarity of the human species, the entire human 
race was involved by the choice of the first man. For “as by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death, by sin; and so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned. .. .” 47 

The carnal reality of natural man is thus an actual anthropolog- 
ical notion. It is all the more important to define it since it was 
rapidly falsified under the influence of Greek thought which desig- 
nates by the “flesh” only the corporeal substance, the body itself in- 
sofar as it is material substance, as opposed to spiritual substance. 
But it is never in this sense of physical quality that Biblical psychol- 
ogy uses the notion of “flesh”. On the contrary, it designates as 
well an indivisible totality; “flesh” defines the whole man. It is the 
very state of the human personality which is carnal, its essence, its 
manner of being. “I am carnal”, declares Paul.*® 

And this carnal reality of the natural man is apparent in all the 
manifestations of his being, in those of the body, (Col. 2:11) as 
well as in those of the mind. (Col. 2:18) It determines his affec- 
tive life (Rom. 8:6) with its passions and desires (Gal. 5:24, 
16) as well as the spiritual life characterized by will and thought. 
(Eph. 2:3) For “the works of the flesh are manifest, which are 
these: adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, 
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witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, her- 
esies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like.” 4° 
As is evident, the flesh defines not only the human being in himself 
but the entire human sphere, all that touches man from near or 
far, all that bears his impress in the created world, all that is human- 
ized by man. 

Further, the notion of the flesh implies an ethical and religious 
ideal: it points out human reality in its weakness, its powerlessness 
and its decrepitude. In this sense, Paul designates it expressly in its 
connection with sin: “I am carnal, sold under sin. .. . For I know 
that in me (that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no good thing: for to will 
is present with me; but how to perform that which is good I find 
not . . . when I would do good, evil is present with me”. A 
mysterious power makes man a slave of the “law of sin” incapable 
of submitting to “the law of God” even though he takes pleasure in 
it.5° And this power which lives in him isolates him from God, 
makes him weak and prompts him to act against God. For sin is 
the transgression of the law of God and the affection of the flesh is 
enmity against God.*! For this reason, natural man’s manner of 
being, contrary to God, is called in Biblical psychology “carnal”, 
or “being according to the flesh”, or again, “walking according to 
the flesh’’.®* Such is the tragic situation of natural man, left to 
himself. He is a dead man who does not know true life, because he 
is a servant of forces contrary to life.®? For in fact, for man to 
disobey the law of life is to introduce death in himself, and this 
death begins with the disequilibrium of the personality. Instead of 
living, which implies the creative continuity of consciousness and 
the free expansion of the personality, natural man knows only a 
miserable existence. Not only is he slave to a situation in which he 
participates by the fact of his humanity, a prisoner of his flesh of 
sin, but also, from the spiritual point of view, he is dead, in spite of 
the duration of his existence. This man has no spiritual future, or 
rather, he has no other future than that of the flesh, which is death. 
“For the wages of sin is death.” 5+ 

But Christian anthropology does not stop there. Quite on the 
contrary, its entire reason for being resides in the revelations which 
it brings to man to draw him from this impasse. For even if man 
does not know liberty, even if he is a slave of forces contrary to 
life, he has, nevertheless, the possibility of being freed and of being 
begotten to a new life, that of the Spirit. The entire Christian 
mystery is contained in that revelation: “Christ in you the hope of 
glory.” ** To the question “Who will deliver me from the body of 
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this death?” the apostle Paul responds, “Thanks be to God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord!” 56 

In fact, it is because of the redemptive act accomplished by 
Jesus Christ that the Spirit becomes an anthropological reality, 
able to be given to man in such a way that it takes form in him, 
that it “lives in him”.5’ It is by the ministry of Christ that it 
becomes possible for man to have part in the life of the Spirit. The 
law of the Spirit of life in Jesus Christ frees man from the law of 
sin and of death. “For God sending his own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh.” 58 And even 
as by the disobedience of one man all have participated in the 
slavery of sin, so by the obedience of one, all have now a part in 
the call of the Spirit, so that they no longer walk “according to the 
flesh, but according to the Spirit.” 5° 

Thus man enters into a new existence, made possible by Jesus 
Christ, when in one way or another he is called upon by God. At 
the beginning of the new life in Christ there is the call from God; 
man is called into a new order of creatures, of which Christ is the 
“first-born”, “the chief’, the “consummation”, the perfect model 
of the perfect man, the image par excellence of the spiritual man.®° 
Now it pertains precisely to the Spirit to awaken the sleeping 
conscience of man, bearing witness of Christ, witness that will 
have as its objective both the conviction of our sin and freeing us 
from its slavery.*1 In summoning man, God makes it possible for 
him to change the course of his existence. The choice of the first 
Adam decided the destiny of humanity. But by the offices of the 
second Adam each one is led anew to choose his own destiny, to 
respond to the appeal of the Spirit or to reject it, to decide for or 
against God, to assume responsibility for himself or to lose him- 
self, to abandon himself to Him or to assert himself in opposition 
to Him, to become free or to remain a slave, to grasp eternal life or 
to remain eternally in nothingness. Human reality in its entirety, in 
all its manifestations, depends in the last analysis on the manner in 
which man takes advantage of the possibility which is thus offered 
to him. Even in his condition of slavery, he can still decide what he 
wishes to be. It is from this choice that the image of man receives 
its contours and its definitive relief. 

For whoever responds to the appeal of the Spirit is also freed 
from the law of sin and of death, because God gives the Spirit to 
those who ask for it.62 Thus, all the chains which hold man 
captive fall; his personality, repressed and alienated in servitude, is 
free. All the doors which closed the future are opened. Because the 
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Spirit lives in him, man can anew, in complete clarity, in the full 
disposition of himself, decide to live according to the Spirit. 

This does not at all imply that the new life, the life of the Spirit, 
is a sort of static state, a state of ecstasy, or the state of a hu- 
man nature metamorphosed by the mysterious and somewhat 
magical power of the Spirit. ““The spiritual man” is not a constituted 
essence given by the Spirit to the “psychic man”. The new man 
is one who “serves in the newness of the Spirit” or “who walks 
according to the Spirit”, or again, one who is “led by the Spirit 
of God.” & So many expressions point out that the new existence 
is an engagement of the conscience, a new orientation, the beginning 
of a new history in which “old things are passed away”, or “all 
things have become new.” * So many verbs mark the action 
which characterizes the life of the Spirit: an uninterrupted walk, a 
persevering course, a victorious combat, a belief which has for its 
objective only the attainment of the perfection of Christ Himself.* 

We return here to what we have said of the essence of the soul. 
The spiritual man is never a constituted being; he constitutes him- 
self each day of his existence. “Being clothed with the new man,” 
“the inward man is renewed day by day.” “Which is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of him that created him.” ® And this 
renewing touches the totality of the human personality. The spirit 
speaks to the whole man and solicits his total participation. To the 
extent that He is in man, the Spirit acts. He creates and His action 
is manifested in the whole being: mind, soul, and body.®? 

This action begins by the renewing of the intelligence. After 
having been led captive to the obedience of Christ, then trans- 
formed by the knowledge of the Saviour, the intelligence becomes 
capable of discerning the will of God, that which is “good, and ac- 
ceptable, and perfect.” *§ From that moment nothing further escapes 
the sanctifying action of the Spirit; the thoughts, the feelings and 
the desires, are all purified. The body itself becomes the temple of 
the Spirit. And that is why the apostle can conclude; “Therefore 
glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, which are God’s.” ® 

Thus, as far as one penetrates into the Christian conception of 
man, one never finds the slightest trace of an anthropological dual- 
ism. The Spirit of God Himself is opposed to the flesh only to the 
extent that the latter refuses to submit itself to His action. God 
does not say, “J will contend with the flesh.” But on the contrary, 
He says: “I will pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh. . . .7°” 
That is as much as to say that the flesh itself is sanctified and is 
not rejected. Nothing is placed under indictment, but all is trans- 
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formed, elevated and sanctified. “Christ has constantly identified 
the spiritual and the material, constantly passed from one point of 
view to the other without transition, expressed the spiritual in 
carnal images and envisaged the carnal in its spiritual sense, asso- 
ciated the healing of the body with that of the soul, united in the 
very sacrament of the communion the supreme spiritual reality, 
which is His sacrifice, with the most concrete carnal act, which is 
nourishment. He has never opposed the soul to the body, denigrat- 
ing the one to the advantage of the other.” 7 

Finally, let us remark again that the Spirit does not operate in a 
magical and irresistible manner, reducing man to the passivity of 
an automaton. The role of the Spirit consists in freeing us from 
“the law of sin and of death”, thus rendering man capable of 
“walking in newness of life” after the example of Jesus himself. 
To all those who receive Him He gives the power to become the 
children of God.’? But it is clear that man can at any instant 
resist the celestial vocation, the will of God and the action of the 
Spirit.72 In the same way, when he submits to the influence of 
divine power, this acts only in harmony with the will of man. The 
Spirit does nothing which man has not decided to do. “Ye have 
been called unto liberty.” It is the responsibility of man thereafter 
not to make of this liberty a pretext for living according to the flesh.”* 

Man’s part, then, is to exercise the divine power he has received 
in order to accomplish works worthy of the Spirit. For now, the 
good which he conceives of doing he can also accomplish. That is 
why it is required of him to work unceasingly for his own salva- 
tion, persuaded “that he who hath begun a good work in you will 
perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.” 7* Then God will render 
definitively to each one according to his work; eternal death to 
every man who has given himself over to disobedience and evil, 
eternal life to him, who, by perseverance in well doing, has sought 
for honor, glory, and immortality.”® 


II. ETERNAL LIFE OR THE IMMORTALITY OF MAN 


“To be or not to be”, that is the great question, as Shakespeare 
said in Hamlet. It is in fact, the point, the only one which depends 
on all the others, and on which the others also depend. “It con- 
cerns the entire life”, writes Pascal, “to know if the soul is mortal 
or immortal”. “For”, he adds, “the immortality of the soul is a 
thing which matters so much to us, which touches us so profoundly 
that one would have to lose all feeling to be indifferent regarding 
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it. All our actions and our thoughts must take such different direc- 
tions depending on whether or not there will be eternal good to 
hope for, that it is impossible to take one step with sense and 
judgment without governing it by the vision of this point which 
must be our final objective. Thus, our first interest and our first 
duty is to clarify for ourselves this subject on which all our con- 
duct depends.” *” 

The idea could not be more adequately expressed, for it is very 
certain that the conduct of man and the principles of his conduct, 
in brief, his morale and his metaphysics, are dependent upon the 
solution of this problem which, itself, depends entirely on the na- 
ture of our soul, that is to say, on the essence which we give it, 
since, from our point of view, it is always that which we make it. 
Certainly, this is a conclusion opposed to that of all classical philos- 
ophy, although the role of man in the destiny of the soul was not 
entirely foreign to it. However that may be, this conclusion fits into 
the perspective of an existential philosophy which no longer con- 
ceives of the soul as a substance constituted once and for all, but as a 
possibility which is given to man of creating his own soul. 

Descartes, having started from the certitude that one acquires 
consciousness during life, prefers not to invoke the classical postu- 
late even though the Cartesian soul cannot do without it. Follow- 
ing him, all those who hold to a psychological experience always 
find a certain perplexity in justifying their belief in the immortality 
of the soul. For if the soul is a creation of itself by itself it 
becomes clear that it cannot be truly immortal. Bergson, who 
wished to establish the “likely possibility”, avoided it very cleverly 
in declaring that “the proof is incumbent on those who deny the 
survival, rather than on those who affirm it”. 

That is the reason why we shall not consider here the classical 
affirmations of the immortality of the soul, and shall, rather, be 
content to draw a conclusion from that which precedes. To this 
end, let us once again point out that the soul, in our opinion, is not 
one of the components of man but rather man himself inasmuch as 
he is a living being capable of a spiritual activity. Thus, it is not 
important to know whether or not one or the other of the constitu- 
tive elements of man, matter or spirit, is immortal. The great 
question is to know the destiny of man himself, as the synthesis of 
the elements which form the equilibrium of his structure. 

In that sense, it is not necessary to search very long for the 
conclusion that the destiny of man is found entirely inscribed in 
the metaphysical structure of his being. All those who hold to the 
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immortality of the soul also affirm that man, insofar as he is the 
union of a body and a soul, is a “historical” being. But if the soul 
itself exists only for so long as man has consciousness of being 
and if the spirituality of man itself exists only in the function of the 
life of the conscience, as we have demonstrated, little matter, then, 
if the components of man, the matter or the spirit, be non-temporal 
or eternal. What is certain is that their assemblage, man, is born 
with their union and dies with their separation. 

Also, as Heidegger so well observes, “Man exists in such a 
manner that he is continually losing his own existence.” The men- 
ace of death weighs without respite on him in the sense not of an 
annihilation of his components, but of a dissolution of their syn- 
thesis: man. That is why “death is not the death or the dissolution 
of: the body, as is often said, but rather the death of man.” 
Precisely from this comes the anguish of man confronting death, 
for he feels keenly that his existence is in question. And yet his 
entire being hopes for life and flees from death as “the king of 
terrors”. Thence all the evasions imagined by man, they always 
constitute the essence of all his religions. 

Christianity itself does not offer itself to man with any other 
objective than to deliver him from death. But, differing from 
other religions, the Gospel is not satisfied with a simple negation of 
death. Far from that, it gives to death all the tragic sense that man 
always gives it quite naturally when he comes face to face with it. 
The altogether Platonic affirmations (the expression is appropriate 
here) of the immortality of the soul are made only to convince 
oneself of an illusion. The experience of Cicero perfectly confirms 
this point of view. “I do not know why it is, but I have read and 
reread the Phaedrus of Plato and always in reading it I am in 
agreement with the author, but as soon as the volume is closed, my 
doubts overtake me and I ask myself if I am really immortal.” * 

If finally, then, we accept completely the Christian explanation 
of the destiny of man, it is quite simply because the Gospel gives 
us the only rational explanation conformable to our anthropology 
which here rejoins Christian anthropology itself. Thus, as Renou- 
vier so appropriately comments, “Once the false rationalistic doc- 
trines of the immortality of the soul are put aside, harmony 1s 
found between the philosophical point of view and the religious 
point of view. The method of religion and the philosophical method 
follow separate routes which lead to the same end; the one inspired 
above all by the sentiment of sanctity and of sin, of fidelity 
and infidelity, of beatitude and damnation and for evidence attach- 
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ing itself to the resurrected and living Christ; the other, directed by 
the moral law and seeking its support in the necessity of a pro- 
found harmony of this law with the intended order of the uni- 
verse.” 8° 

Considering death, then, as the anthropological manifestation 
par excellence, the Gospel offers immortality only to the man who 
is freed from the law of sin by the Spirit of life which is in Jesus 
Christ. Having been called to liberty, it devolves upon the spiritual 
man to grasp eternal life, supreme object of his new orientation. 
Christian realism confronting death, itself constitutes a means for 
awakening the conscience of man. It is in that sense that this word 
of the wise man must be read: “It is better to go to the house of 
mourning, than to go to the house of feasting.” §! For death is 
never, from the evangelical point of view, a simple change of 
nature or place of habitation, but always an actual death, that is to 
say, the cessation of life in all its forms, of the conscious and the 
psychic life as well as corporeal life, since man exists only so long 
as he has consciousness of being. This fact is one of the most 
evident. All the Biblical descriptions of the “abode of the dead”, 
as of “the state of the dead” are in some way a reference to the 
world of the unconscious where nothing ever happens, that is, to 
nothingness and to the states of unconsciousness comparable to 
sleep.*? In fact, while the corporeal principle, the body, returns to 
the earth from which it was taken, and the spiritual principle, the 
spirit, to God who gave it, the living soul goes into “sheol” or 
“Hades”, in other words, to the abode of the dead which is the 
“meeting place of all living beings.” ®% 

That is the place of shadows, of silence where no one gives any 
sign of life. There is no breath of existence, one sees nothing there, 
one hears nothing there, there is no perception, no activity of any 
sort—“neither work, neither thought, nor knowledge nor wisdom”, 
neither pain nor pleasure, nor fear nor hope.** In brief, nothing 
more exists—all is forgotten. It is the absolute nothingness of a 
being which has no longer consciousness of being and which can 
be at most only a memory, only an appearance in the conscious- 
ness of another. God himself is forgotten,®® for death is like a 
heavy and interminable sleep where nothing more is reckoned, 
neither hour nor day nor century. Even eternity is only an instant 
for him who has no more consciousness of time, for one whose 
consciousness no longer endures. It is the nonentity where nothing 
more has life, the non-being assimilated to the time which pre- 
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ceded birth.®* All that remains, the only hope of the living, is the 
possibility of a resurrection.87 

The Gospel of Christ is precisely that unique hope. It is that 
hope even to the extent that if there were no resurrection, Chris- 
tianity itself would be complete nonsense. If there were no resurrec- 
tion, Epicureanism would be the best gospel for the living, for Paul 
observes, “. . . if the dead rise not?” “let us eat and drink; for 
tomorrow we die”. “But now is Christ risen from the dead and be- 
come the firstfruits of them that slept” and that hope in the resur- 
rection. “For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive”—by man came also the resurrection of the dead in such a 
way that all who belong to Christ will live again at the day of His 
coming.*®8 

-The hour will come, said Jesus, “in the which all that are in the 
graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done 
evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” ®° In that day the dead 
in Christ will rise incorruptible, for this corruptible body must put 
on incorruptibility and this mortal body must put on immortality. 
But that will be the crown of life for him who has fought the good 
fight, who has grasped the eternal life to which in one way or 
another the Spirit calls all men, God desiring that all men might be 
saved.90 — 

Nevertheless, all die because all have sinned. Being the conse- 
quence of the original fall in which all participate, death strikes all 
men equally without distinction. But if this is sleep, if those who 
die are always considered as being asleep,®! that is not only 
because death is followed by a reawakening, by a resurrection, but 
also because it is a state of unconsciousness comparable to that of 
sleep. Death is a sleep of varying duration, a non-consciousness 
immediately following the separation of the body and the soul. But 
this suspension of consciousness, as J. E. Alaux has very aptly 
noted, “even if it were to last for thousands of years, this would be 
only objectively and for the one who considers it from without. 
Subjectively, and for the soul itself—-what matter? The soul, in 
awakening, connects day to day—whether the night in which it has 
slept has lasted ten hours or ten billions of centuries, what differ- 
ence does the interval make for it? When consciousness begins, the 
spiritual life begins, when it recommences, it resumes again and 
continues, and the spiritual life continues; two consecutive acts of 
consciousness. No matter what interval separates them objectively, 
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if they are produced by the same consciousness and bound to- 
gether within, they are the continued life of the same soul.” * 

That is precisely why death is no longer taken into account by 
the man who has been delivered from the law of sin and who walks 
not according to the flesh but according to the Spirit of life. From 
the instant when he is engaged in the new life he possesses eternal 
life. Although saved in hope, “For we are saved by hope,” specifies 
Paul, he has the assurance of his salvation. “The Spirit itself beareth 
witness with our spirit, that we are the children of God” that is, 
heirs of eternal life.?? And even if it is necessary to die “without 
having obtained the promises”, he salutes them from afar with 
the assurance that “if the spirit of him who has resurrected Jesus 
from the dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the dead 
shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in 
you.” ®4 For by the Spirit man has been given “great and precious 
promises that by them”, he might become partaker of the nature 
of God “who only hath immortality.” °° 

Such, in its broad outlines, is the gospel message. No immortality 
whatever is inherent in human nature but life eternal is for him 
who grasps it by faith and fashions his soul in the image of Jesus 
Christ. In the presence of so logical a conclusion, Renan himself, 
in spite of his rationalism, could not help writing: ‘The thesis of 
the Phaedo is only a subtlty. I prefer the Judeo-Christian system 
with its resurrection. The resurrection will be the final act of the 
world, the act of an all-powerful and all-knowing God, capable of 
being just and desiring to be just. Immortality would no longer be, 
as Plato wished, a gift inherent in man, a recompense of his na- 
ture. . . . It would be an exception, a divine selection, a recom- 
pense accorded by triumphant Goodness and Truth only to those 
conscious beings of the past in whom the love of goodness and 
truth has dominated.” %° 

Renouvier also emphasizes the incontestable merit of the Judeo- 
Christian doctrine of conditional immortality. Not only, he affirms, 
does it dissipate pantheistic tendencies, but also, that “type of 
demoralization which tends to lack fixity in the ideas of life, of 
liberty, of trials, and of sanctions. It relegates to the domain of 
mythology the barbaric fiction of eternal punishment which has 
been attached to tradition in the form of the system of limited trial 
and definitive judgement.” °7 

Finally, the German psychologist Lotze, one of the most pro- 
found metaphysicians of the late nineteenth century, entirely ap- 
proves this viewpoint. “It is not doubtful”, he says, “that the hypo- 
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thetical opinion of an indefinite preexistence of souls, under what- 
ever form it presents itself, as well as that of an unlimited duration 
of all souls, must be condemned. . . . We declare ourselves clearly 
opposed to the idea of actual beings who by means of a pretended 
right inherent in their substance claim an eternal existence.” %8 

“If we call the soul a substance”, continues the same author, 
“we do not wish to be understood as saying that it is an uncondi- 
tioned element which will thus be assured of an eternal duration. It 
has, on the contrary, only a conditional position. It has its com- 
mencement when the Creative Power, which alone is free from all 
conditions—confers existence on it; it is ended when this existence 
is withdrawn from it. Nothing, then, can prevent us from affirming 
in a general way that souls are mortal. But it may be, however, 
that a perishable soul might not perish and that it might enjoy a 
perpetual existence to which by itself it would have no right. If in 
the development of the spiritual life, it forms a personality of such 
value that it merits indefinite subsistence, we may believe that its 
existence will be maintained. If, on the contrary, there is nothing 
in a soul which makes it worthy of this individual permanence, it is 
necessary to conclude that it is destined to perish.” °° 

Belief in the unconditional immortality of the soul appears to 
us, thus, as the supreme exaltation of human pride. It is certainly 
legitimate to aspire with all one’s being to immortality; that is 
incontestably the end towards which all human activity should 
aim. But to believe oneself immortal like God himself, that is the 
most presumptuous of all delusions which men have tried to be- 
lieve. It is simply a case of satisfying themselves with words and 
invoking aspirations and needs which they do not dare account 
for, gilded blazonry with which they proudly cover their misery 
and their nudity. The first reason for this state of things comes 
from the fact that a false psychology has deceived human pride, 
blinded it and led it to mistake its most noble aspirations for 
realities. These aspirations appear to us rather as the symptoms of 
that which is basically lacking and which keeps man from leading a 
normal existence. 

Moreover, the traditional belief in the original and essential 
immortality of the human soul in which one settles down as in a 
citadel, is one of the particular causes for the lack of emphasis that 
is ordinarily placed on the quest for a change of nature and a true 
spiritual life. It is by this fact opposed to morality itself and can 
only be reattached to it by devious means. For, truly, as Christ has 
said, “They that be whole need not a physician, but they that are 
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sick.” 19° In the same way, it is not those who believe themselves 
immortal who feel the need of making themselves worthy by an in- 
creasingly intense spiritual life, but those, rather, who feel them- 
selves to be wretched and menaced by death. That is why there is 
no better incentive to make one search for the way of salvation 
than the Christian conviction of the nothingness of man without 
God. The lugubrious but real fact of death which envelops us is 
of a nature to make us feel more than any other one thing the 
necessity of grasping the eternal life to which we are all called by 
Jesus Christ “who hath abolished death, and hath brought life and 
immortality to light through the gospel.” 1° 

It is certain that the deceptive illusion of natural immortality 
with which so many anticipate the future in spite of the impera- 
tives of their conscience is to be found at the origin of the moral 
disintegration of our Christian society. For if immortality and eter- 
nal happiness are not the benediction promised to one who obeys 
the divine laws, nothing is left except to let oneself live. And that is 
the characteristic feature of the life of the great majority of our 
contemporaries. The Christian image of man, having been falsified 
at its foundation in that which it had received from the Gospel, has 
lost its meaning and its value. Precisely from this arises the crisis 
of our civilization which is essentially a metaphysical crisis but 
which conceals the crisis of occidental man himself, a crisis which 
is an indirect consequence of the abandonment of the Christian 
conception of man on which our civilization was founded. 

That is why the central problem of the spiritual reconstruction 
of our society is found in the problem of man. The moral crisis 
which menaces the very existence of humanity as a whole can be 
resolved only by a renaissance of the Christian anthropology of 
which Christ is the type par excellence: the full stature of the 
perfect man. This conception of man alone satisfies the conditions 
of all true spiritual progress for the human being, and thereby 
humanity, for the Christian anthropology alone reserves eternal 
life for those who, by “patient continuance in well doing seek for 
glory and honour and immortality, eternal life.” 192 
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